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THE CLERKENWELL EXPLOSION. 


T the expense of several lives, and of terrible suffering 
A to many innocent persons, the Clerkenwell explosion 
yill produce a wholesome effect. It is to be hoped that 
gciety has at length heard the last of the immoral soph- 
jms by which anarchists and their patrons or dupes have 
gught to procure immunity for crime. Ill-trained intellects 
aj dull imaginations require to be startled into the per- 
ception of even obvious truths, and the impudenf pertinacity 
(Irish sedition had apparently raised a doubt in the minds of 
gme peaceable and well-meaning persons whether the murder 
of a Manchester policeman was an act of questionable moral 
caracter. ‘The criminality of a conspiracy againt society 
has now been written in still more legible characters ; 
ad it may be doubted whether even an American politician 
or an Irish Roman Catholic archbishop will venture to elevate 
the Clerkenwell murderers into the rank of heroes and 
uartyrs. ‘The perpetrators of the atrocity must have intended 
tosacrifice innocent life to their immediate object, and although 
they were disappointed in their attempt to rescue the prisoners, 
the explosion produced the effect which was undoubtedly con- 
wmplated. The Menians and their advocates have repeatedly 
claimed a right to assassinate public functionaries and officers 
of the law who might impede the accomplishment of their 
designs; and more respectable apologists, including Lord 
Hopart, have been misled by the shallow fallacy of identifying 
violence ewployed for political purposes with the legitimate 
we of force in regular war. The recent gunpowder plot 
will not perhaps convert philanthropic sophists, but it will 
diectually estrange the herd of their disciples. Plain men 
vill not be curious to examine the alleged grounds of a theory 
which involves results so astounding; yet it is important that 
the principles which have been illustrated at Clerkenwell 
should be understood in less extreme applications. The crimes 
which the Reform League applauded, and which Archbishop 
M'Hate has publicly approved, were precisely similar in kind 
tothe Clerkenwell outrage, although they were less atrocious 
indegree. ALLEN and his accomplices had resolved to kill any 
oilicer of the law who might refuse to surrender his prisoners, 
ad in pursuance of their design they deliberately put Brerr 
todeath. ‘The friends of Burke, with equal disregard of all 
considerations beyond the release of their associate, committed 
several simultaneous murders which happened to be indispen- 
ble to their purpose. If they are brought to justice, they 
will have precisely the same right to the honours of martyr- 
dom with the Manchester criminals; nor can it be doubted 
that they were encouraged by the sympathy which the dis- 
aflected Irish have exhibited for the murderers of Brerr. 
The managers of the sham funeral processions are accessories 
before the fact to the Clerkenwell slaughter, and the twaddlers 
and pedants who censured the former vindication of the law 
ate not guiltless of a crime which is a reduction of their 
doctrine to its ultimate consequences. The extravagant and 
wanton outrages which have since been committed in different 
parts of London are probably intended to aggravate the general 
iam, and to distract the attention of the police. It is cer- 
tan, however, that a reckless challenge to the moral sense of 

whole community will prove to be as much a blunder as 
4 crime, 

A few years, or even a few months, ago it night have been 
supposed that isolated acts of violence committed in the midst 
ofa peaceable society could not by the most perverse ingenuity 
beconfused with the necessary incidents of war. The Americans 
Who ceusure the execution of ALLEN were not imbecile enough 
wallow to their own enemies, even during the continuance of 
4 great war, the license which they claim for Fenian rebels. 
When partisans of the Confederate cause who were accused of 

ng arson and plunder in the Northern cities pleaded a 
Commission from their own Government, it was reasonably 
iswered that no public authority could justify or excuse out- 


rages perpetrated at a distance from the seat of war. The 
assassination of Mr. Linco.n was as little an act of war as 
the crime of Frescur or the plot of Orsini. A belligerent 
gives notice of his intention to use all the recognised 
instruments of destruction, exposing himself at the same 
time to the retaliatory or the anticipative use of force; but the 
Manchester and Clerkenwell criminals enjoyed absolute im- 
munity from violence, and the full protection of English 
law, while they were maturing their designs against the com- 
munity in which they lived. They would have been equally 
punishable, though perhaps in some degree less culpable, if 
Ireland had at the time been engaged in open war with the 
English Government. If a sentinel is shot by a prisoner of 
war in an attempt to make his escape, no tribunal would listen 
to a claim of impunity on the ground that life had been taken 
in a warlike operation. It is difficult to reason up to the 
instinctive abhorrence excited by the Clerkenwell explosion, 
but it may be well not to lose the opportunity of calling 
attention to the perversity of those who excuse murder when 
it partakes of the nature of rebellion. 

In the dispassionate processes of English justice there is 
fortunately no risk of irregular or exaggerated vengeance. 
The vilest criminal cannot be convicted of any crime worse 
than murder, or sentenced to any but the ordinary punishment ; 
and the perpetrators of the Clerkenwell outrage will profit by 
all the opportunities of defence and escape which are provided 
by English law, while their accomplices are denouncing the 
tyranny of the Government. Unless it can be clearly proved, 
as it may be reasonably conjectured, that the prisoners in the 
House of Detention were privy to the plot, they will not be held 
legally responsible for the crime of their friends and associates ; 
yet it is well that the moral guilt of the deed should be 
thoroughly understood. The Fenians within or without the 
prison thought that the rescue of two ringleaders of the con- 
spiracy was an object sufficiently important to overbalance the 
suffering inflicted on the numerous victims of the explosion. 
If Burke and Casey, who had been recently and constantly in 
the company of the woman Justice, knew of the intention of 
their confederates, they must have resolved to secure their own 
escape by participation in wholesale murder. The crime would 
uot have been greater if they had cut the throats of the women 
and children who have been maimed or killed, and indeed 
it would scarcely have been more shocking; yet these, and 
such as these, are the leaders to whom the government of 
Ireland would be transferred if the power of England were 
overthrown by internal insurrection or by foreign aid. ‘That 
the liberty of Ketiy and Deasy was worth more than the life 
of Brert, that the rescue of Burke and Casey was not too 
dearly purchased by thedeath ormutilation of forty men, women, 
and children, are doctrines proudly proclaimed by the managers 
of the Fenian funeral processions, and by the Christian Brothers 
who allow or encourage their pupils to take part in the scanda- 
lous ceremonial. It is impossible to distinguish between the 
two successive acts of assassination, although the explosion of a 
barrel of gunpowder produces more sweeping effects than the 
discharge of the barrel of a revolver. The vigour of the Fenian 
conspirators in the conception and execution of isolated crimes 
forms a remarkable contrast to the feebleness which they 
displayed in the abortive attempt at insurrection in Ireland. 
The prisoners who were taken by the Irish police obtained 
a commutation of their sentences on the ground that the 
rebellion had been suppressed almost without bloodshed, but 
the Clerkenwell casualties exceed in number and in their serious 
character all the losses which were suflered either by the 
insurgents or by the defenders of order. 

If the Government henceforth acts with vigour and con- 
sistency against the avowed enemies of the country, the com- 
munity at large will unanimously support the vindication 
of the law. English demagogues at least will be afraid to ex- 
press their sympathy for promoters of sedition who are bolder 


and more practical than themselves. The long-continued 
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prevalence o* order in England, combined with unbounded 
political and personal liberty, has naturally produced a laxity of 
opifiion which leads to culpable toleration of treasonable prac- 
tices. Mere grumblers who have no deliberate purpose of 
disturbing existing institutions ally themselves too readily 
with revolutionary conspirators for the idle purpose of 
annoying the Government or the ruling classes. The Fenians 
have the merit of going directly to their object, and of 
revealing to careless politicians the alternative which must be 
substituted for the supremacy of law. If Mr. BraLes ventured 
tu object to promiscuous attempts at arson, even his colleagues 
would be afraid to censure the timidity or lukewarmness of 
their leader. The assassin exercises discrimination in the 
selection of victims who, if they are not personally unpopular, 
are perhaps official guardians of the public peace; but fire 
and gunpowder pay no respect to persons, or to the 
nature of the property which may be destroyed. When 
all classes of society thoroughly understand the issue raised 
at Manchester and Clerkenwell, there is no doubt that the 
supporters of order will be too strong for their antago- 
nists. Even in Ireland a large portion of the community 
disapproves of the crimes and of the insolence of the re- 
bellious faction; and English understandings will not be 
embarrassed by any excess of sympathy for Americanized 
Irish intruders. The opinions which will be expressed when 
the Clerkenwell atrocity is reported in the United States will 
be awaited with some degree of curiosity. Hitherto the Repub- 
lican and Democratic leaders have competed with one another 
in expressions of goodwill to the cause of the Fenians, but 
perhaps here and there an American politician may venture 
to disapprove of the latest expression of anarchical malignity, 
Political animosity to this country may possibly, in some in- 
stances, stop short of the conclusion that the real or imaginary 
wrongs of Ireland furnish an excuse for wholesale murder 
perpetrated in the heart of England. 


NATURALIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


he text of the Presipent’s Message places in a new 
light his views and proposals as to naturalization. The 
Atlantic Telegraph—which, when it does not convey mere 
figures, either brings pure fictions, or, at best, distorted 
truths from America—just forwarded enough of what the Pre- 
SIDENT said to make it supposed that he was urging Congress 
to pass a law solely against England. Now that we know 
what he really said, we can see that he was advised by some 
one who knew something of the history of avery difficult 
question. The occasion which prompts him to urge on Con- 
gress the expediency of immediate action has nothing to do 
with England. It is the new Constitution of Germany that 
prompts him to take up the subject. Although more than 
half a century ago the British theory of allegiance caused 
trouble between the two nations, and even led to a war, yet 
there has been no controversy of any importance for a 
very long time, between England and the United States, as 
to naturalization. On the other hand, there has been 
an unending and perpetual controversy between the United 
States and many of the German States on the subject. The 
subjects of German princes went to America, and after having 
settled there and registered themselves as American citizens 
and made the United States their home, came back, as all 
settlers arc so fond of doing, to see their friends in the old 
country. Immediately they were pounced on as conscripts, 
hurried off to drill, and made to serve, to the ruin of their 
American families and fortunes, in the ridiculous army of 
some petty Grand Duke. The Americans have long protested 
against this; but they have protested in vain. For, in the 
first place, the returning exiles ran a risk which the local law 
clearly imposed on them, and were looked on as guilty and 
faithless creatures for daring to take to alien soil bodies 
that might have been made food for powder at home; 
and, in the next place, tle United States had no possible 
means of getting at the small German States. If Wurtem- 
berg does wrong, how is Washington to punish it? And 
although the law of Prussia is the same as that of the 
minor States, yet it must be remembered that it is almost 
entirely from the small States that the German emigrants 
lave gone to the United States. Now things are changed ; 
and the question can be raised with some prospect of 
bringing it to a successful issue, not only because the Con- 
federation of North Germany is a great and, as the Presipent 
politely remarks, a liberal State, but also because it has a 
long and accessible seaboard, and a growing mercantile marine. 
There is some use in arguing a point with a nation which has 
ships that may be seized, and harbours that may be blockaded 


or shelled. But then, as the Presipent or his legal adyj 
see, the general question is a very wide and difficult. one 
Granting that the old English theory of allegiance is me: 
untenable, what theory ought to be substituted? As : 
PRESIDENT says, it is by American authority and American de 
cisions that the English theory is in a great degree supported, 
Clearly the United States themselves have no consistent, intg| 
ligible, consecutive theory which, and which alone, they ss 
prepared to uphold. They must therefore begin by settj : 
their own house in order, and examining in all its bearings the 
law of naturalization which they are prepared to ado 
When they have done this, it will be time enough for hae 
ask other nations to take the same view. 


The old English theory was that every one born in the 
King’s allegiance was his subject for life, and that no one ely 
was. The consequences were not felt so long as Englishmen 
seldom left England and foreigners seldom came here ; but 
directly nations began to mix, all kinds of difficulties 
arose. The child of a foreigner born in England was ay 
Englishman to the day of his death; the child of an English. 
man born abroad was a foreigner to the day of his death 
while it was only by the special exercise of the prerogative of 
the Crown that a foreigner could have here any of the rights 
of an English subject. It became evident that this theory 
would not suit modern life altogether. It was at once too 
broad and too narrow. It included among Englishmen 
persons who in everything except the mere accident of birth 
were foreigners, who were treated as citizens by foreign States, 
spent their lives abroad, and fought in foreign armies, It 
excluded from among Englishmen persons whose relations 
were entirely English, who passed their lives in England, and 
were devoted adherents of the English Crown. This was 
absurd; but those who had the making of English law 
were not disposed to remedy the absurdity altogether. They 
were willing to extend, but not to curtail, the area of English 
citizenship. That as many ms as possible should be 
English they conceived to be the best conceivable thing, both 
for England and the persons themselves. ‘They thereiore by 
degrees extended English citizenship to those born abroad, 
First, the children and then the grandohildren of British 
subjects residing abroad were declared to be English citizens, 
But the theory that all persons born in England were English 
for ever still remained. It was allowed to lie dormant, or it 
was called into activity whenever it seemed advisable. In 
our struggle with France we did not like our sailors with- 
drawing to America; and we fought the United States rather 
than let them go. But recently, when protecting all British 
subjects in the United States was hard work, we let thow 
who had chosen to naturalize themselves abide by their choice, 
and made no effort to save them from conscription in the 
ranks of the Federal army. At no time of modern history 
should we ever have dreamt of treating as a traitor a French 
soldier who merely happened to have been born at Dover, 
and was then taken as an infant to Calais. The theory 
was always known to be too big for the facts, but we 
have allowed it to linger on because no particular occasion 
for altering it has arisen. It must be remembered that for 
the most part we have had to deal with cases where what was 
claimed was that British citizenship should be extended. 
Those who asked that the law might be changed asked it 
because they thought it a great honour and advantage 
to be English citizens, because they could thus hold land, 
and perhaps offices of trust in England, and enjoy British 
protection also. Now the cry for change comes from 
a different quarter. The Irish abroad want not to be con- 
sidered British citizens. They ask that, if they have been 
naturalized as citizens of the United States, they may be 
treated as Americans would be treated; and practically the 
reason why they envy the Americans is twofold. In the first 
place a foreigner cannot, but a British subject can, be con- 
victed of plots against the British Government in a foreign 
country ; and secondly, a foreigner can, but a British subject 
cannot, ask that foreigners shall sit on the jury that tries them. 
The Irish wish to be able to conspire against the QUEEN in 
the United States, and they wish to have a better chance 
of getting off if they are caught. It is very probable that 4 
desire to stand well with the lrish vote has had something 
do with the Presipent’s sudden zeal for settling the question 
of naturalization. However, that is not a matter of much 


moment. We may be confident that Englishmen will be quite 
ready to treat the subject fairly and dispassionately when it 
properly brought before them. 

But what ought to be the law of naturalization? cet W 
for the moment discard the English theory altogether, and 
suppose ourselves ready to do what justice, and the real perma 
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mat interest of England and of all civilized nations, would 
t, Clearly what we ought to do is no more than it is 
ihe duty of France and Prussia to accept. Has the citizen of 
State the right toask that, under certain specific con~ 
jitions Which every honest man may fulfil, he shall become as 
acitizen of any State as a citizen by birth? No exist- 
in code of Jaw goes as far as this, for the President of the 
Thited States must be a born American; but the American 
law goes almost as far, for every adult, not being a married 
voman, Who takes the oath of fidelity, and subsequently lives 
wo years in an American State, becomes ipso facto an 
American citizen so far as the general law of the land goes, 
ithough each State may, if it pleases, impose a longer term 
ofresidence. But in every European State a stranger must 
be permitted by some recognised authority to become a 
‘ion, In France, soon after the Revolution of 1789, all 
the world was welcomed to F rench citizenship, and in the 
frst paroxysm of enthusiasm in 1848 all foreigners were 
declared eligible to the French Assembly. But this soon 
away, and no one can now become a French citizen 
upless with the express permission of the Emperor. Is this 
wise and right? or have the Americans, who welcome us 
« easily, any claim that we shall be equally civil to them? 
We think not, for we can scarcely be asked to accept against 
our will the duty which the Americans seem so eager to 
discharge—that of protecting as our own subjects foreign 
gnspirators against a foreign Power. To have all Leicester 
Snare thrown on our hands in this way is more than we 
gould stand, and there is no hardship in saying that it will 
require a stranger to prove himself a decent, well-conducted 
, reglly making England his home, before we naturalize 
him. But shall we permit an English subject to naturalize 
himself abroad, and if so, on what conditions? It is a very 
great argument against our system that it alone never con- 
templates denaturalization or the abnegation of citizenship as 
possible. In Prussia and Austria a man who gets leave to 
emigrate, and wishes not to be any longer a citizen, ceases to 
be one. In France, and in France alone among the great 
States, any citizen can by his own act, without the consent 
of any authority, cease to be a citizen. If without French 
permission he is naturalized, or permanently fixes himself, 
in a foreign country, he ceases, zso facto, to be a French 
citizen. ‘That happens to him which the Americans wish just 
now should happen to every Irishman naturalized in the 
United States. But does the French law contemplate this as 
an advantage to him? On the contrary, it treats him as an 
outcast, He loses all his civil rights. All his goods are con- 
fiscated ; if property descends to him, he is passed over as if 
he were non-existent, and his heritage goes to the next heir. 
If he returns to France, he may be arrested and conducted 
over the frontier; and if he returns a second time, he is 
liable to a term of imprisonment, which may extend to ten 
years, and cannot be less than one. If the Americans claim 
that, when they choose to naturalize a foreigner, he shall be 
treated in all respects in the country of his birth as a born 
citizen of the United States would be treated, they must get 
France to alter its laws, as well as all other European States. 
Pethaps this may be done; but it can only be done after 
long discussion, and a thoroughly impartial examination of 
the whole subject under every point of view. To do them- 
elves justice and win their point, the jurists employed by 
the American Government must direct their attention, not to 
England only, or to little German States, but must show them- 
‘elves capable of laying down general rules, and indicating 
the course which the civilized world ought to adopt, 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


HEN the Emperor of Austria came to Paris, shortly 

Y before the closing of the Exhibition, it struck the 
Parisians as a good joke to cheer him as the patron and apostle 
of liberty, to contrast their own sad state with the happy con- 
dition of his subjects, and to pursue him with cries of “ siberty 
“such as they have in Austria.” This is a kind of playfulness 
that has not much effect on their own ruler, but it expressed 
perhaps rather more of truth than they supposed, France 
teally has something to do with “liberty such as they have in 
*Austnia.” ‘That Austria should be ‘daily stepping further 
into the paths of Constitutionalism, daily coming more under 
the influence of liberal and secular ideas, is a matter of con- 
siderable moment to France. Austria is, as the Emperor 
Napoizon penertiy confesses, the only ally on whom France 
‘an now reckon. But Austria with a Constitution, with a poli- 
tical life of its own gaining strength every day, with Hungary 


control its own policy, is not at all the oly, 
might once haye been to France. Why sh eonstitutio 
Austria be in 9 hurry to form a French alliance? So far as 
general expressions go, there will, of course, be pone 
agreement and cordiality between the two sovereigns. ey 
are both Catholic princes, they are both opposed more or less 
to Prussia, they neither of them can be expected to wish that 
Italy should be too prosperous and powerful, and they are both 
interested in the preservation of Turkey and the repression of 
Russia. But Austria will not rush into a war again unless 
either she is once more forced to fight for her existence, or 
unless she sees her way to a very clear advantage. To be 
thought the ally of France in all cases and at all hazards 
would be the greatest loss to her possible. It would set all 
Germany against her at once; and indeed all Germany is 
already against France and the allies of France, and it 
would derange her whole internal policy to be mixed wu 
with France while France is in its present mood, A 
Catholic crusade, undertaken by believers and unbelievers 
alike as a means of splitting up contiguous States, may be an 
idea likely to find favour with Frenchmen in their actual state 
of irritation and ill-humour, but it would not at all suit 
Austria. If Constitutionalism is to flourish in Austria, it 
must be at the expense of the priests. Liberal ideas all over 
the world are really the same, and a nation cannot be at once 
strongly Catholic and politically free. Enthusiasts like M. DE 
MontaLemBert have often tried to persuade the world that 
this is possible, but experience is entirely against them. Or, 
if they will not bow to experience, there is an authority 
against them to which they are bound to defer. The Pope 
takes an opportunity about once every six months to curse 
and denounce and solemnly protest against those ideas on 
which alone Constitutionalism can be based. It is true that 
in constitutional countries, and even in Republics, the clerical 
party accepts what it cannot alter, and makes the best of its 
position. But it does not like its position, It only keeps its 
claims for a while dormant. And, at the outset of Consti- 
tutionalism in any Catholi¢ country, those who adhere to the 
new scheme of things have always to fight a battle with the 
priests, as the Austrians who wish for political liberty are fighting 
at this very time. They have but to keep the priests in the 
background, to exalt the secular arm, to make it quite clear 
to all concerned that a modelling of all human life on ecclesi- 
astical principles—which is the aim, and always must be the 
aim, of the pk party—is not going to be tolerated in the 
country with which they have to do. To join France, there- 
fore, on the common ground of their religion would be par- 
ticularly unacceptable to Austrian statesmen just now, and 
manifestly unwise. 


The stronger Germany grows, the more united in itself, and 
the more distinct in its yiews and aims, the greater will be the 
jealousy of France; but the greater also will be the dislike in 
Austria to meddle with Germany. Scarcely a month passes with- 
out something fresh being done to make Germany more united. 
The North is becoming more and more consolidated. Prussia 
is being merged in North Germany ; and if Prussia is merged, 
still more will the tittle States be. In a very short time the 
component parts of the Federation will have disappeared for 
all but internal purposes. Diplomacy will know them no 
more. The representatives of Prussia at foreign Courts will 
no longer represent Prussia, but North Germany. This 
will at once mark the total difference between the new 
Federation and the old Bund, for the members of the old 
Bund, as well as the Bund itself, had a diplomatic existence. 
The old Bund was, in fact, nothing more than an elaborate 
contrivance for securing the existence and independence of the 
smaller States. Prussia wished them to exist, lest Austria 
should swallow them up. Austria wished them to exist, 
lest Prussia should swallow them up, France and Russia 
wished them to exist, because they afforded a ready field 
of operations for checking the ambitious designs both of 
Austria and of Prussia. But, as no one wishes them to 
exist who has any means whatever of getting what he 
wishes, the objects of the old Bund are gone, and nothing 
could better bring home to the notice of the world 
how completely they are gone than this project of merging 
the diplomatic representation of Prussia in that of North 
Germany. Nor is it only that the States of the Confederation 
are rapidly growing more consolidated, but the Southern 
States are rapidly becoming attached more and more closel 
to the No They have really thrown in their Jot wi 
Prussia, ‘They are training their troops 80 as to be able to 
co-operate with Prussian soldiers. Their contingents will 
always be at the service of those who rule Germany from 


having recognised claims on it, and able in a large degree to 


Berlin. Their existence grows more and more shadowy. They 
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do exist, and will exist externally, perhaps, for some little 
time longer, but they have no longer any relations with foreign 
Powers that are of the slightest importance. They have 
promised that they will place themselves at the disposal of 
Prussia against all foreign Powers, and they have, it is said, 
gone so far as to say expressly that, among foreign Powers, 
they include Austria. ‘The diplomatists of France, and even 
the Emperor of the Frenxcu in person, have tried in vain to 
shake their resolution. ‘They will stick to Prussia, and take 
their chance ; and therefore,even if for the honour of the thing 
they like to keep up separate diplomatic representation, foreign 
Powers have really nothing to do with them. They are lost to 
Europe, and are absorbed in Prussia. All Germany lies between 
the allies, if France and Austria are to enter into the alliance. 
But who in Austria are to be the friends of France? They must 
be either the Austrian Germans or the Hungarians. As for 
the Czecks and Poles and Serbs, and the other outlandish 
creatures over whom Francis Josern has the happiness of 
reigning, they are of no political account in a great war. 
The Austrian Germans and the Hungarians alone are capable 
of framing and carrying out a policy. ‘That either of them 
should be able to force the other into the enormous risk 
of a war with Germany is not very likely now that each sec- 
tion has the advantages of constitutional government to help 
it. But there is no clear reason why either should wish, on 
its own account, to run the risk. Hungary is not very likely 
to forget all its traditions, and its long connexion with the 
revolutionary party in Europe. Why should it wish to crush 
Italy, for the pleasure and profit of priests and a military Em- 
pire?) And the Austrian Germans will hesitate a long time 
before they come forward as the foes of united Germany, and 
as the abettors of the avowed enemies of the German race. 

Count Bismark has lately been reproached in the Prussian 
Parliament for being too subservient to Russia. As it 
happened, he had a very good answer to the particular 
instances of subserviency charged against him. ‘lhe fron- 
tier arrangements with Russia press hardly on Prussian 
subjects, but then, as Count Bismark observed, they press 
still more hardly on the Russians. ‘The few German 
proprietors of Livonia and Courland are being teased by 
the Russians, and are in some danger of having to become 
Orthodox and to speak Russian. They naturally do not like 
this. Russian is an awful language to have to learn, and 
those who sce the Greek Church at home have not that long- 
ing to be in communion with it which some Protestants have 
who see it at a greater distance. But it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that Prussia is to go to war to save them. She is not 
going to undertake a task very much beyond her strength for 
in object so infinitesimally small. ‘The friendship of Kussia 
is, indeed, the keystone of Russian policy; and it is because 
Austria is kept in constant terror by Russia, while France 
thinks that Prussia allied to Russia is too dangerous for her to 
meddle with, that Count Bismark has got and is getting so 
much of his own way. Undoubtedly Prussia gives some- 
thing in return. In the first place, she unites with Russia on 
all Polish questions. She insists on the Poles of Posen being 
absorbed in her, as Russia wipes out the separate existence 
of all the Poles in her vast Polish territory. ‘They neither 
of them will have anything in their territories at all 
like Galicia, which in a few years will be the only 
Poland left. In the next place, Prussia follows the lead of 
Russia altogether in the Eastern question, and in every- 
thing to do with Turkey. Russia is indisputably getting 
up 4 movement in that explosive and dangerous quarter of 
the world, and Prussia helps her not only by taking the 
same view of political difficulties, and being unhappy 
about the state of things in Candia and Kpirus and 
Servia according as Russia is concerned about them, 
but also by keeping Austria quiet. It is difficult to 
see how a great convulsion and possible dismemberment 
of Eastern Turkey could take place without Austria being 
affected ; and this is really almost the only contingency which 
could make the much-talked-of alliance between France 
and Austria a reality. If France would put out her whole 
strength to protect both Turkey and Austria, it might be pos- 
sible that the Austrians, after freely debating the matter in a 
Constitutional Chamber, should come to the conclusion that 
they would gain enough to compensate for the great risk of 
quarrelling with Germany. But even this is only a remote 
chance, and it is quite as likely that Russia and Prussia will 
jind some means of tranquillizing the fears of Austria, or of 
completely overawing her, as that France will persuade her to 
encounter the fearful danger, not merely of deteat, but of dis- 
ruption, which a struggle with united Germany must bring 
on her, 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FENIAN 
PROCESSIONS. 


jee was certainly something to be said in favour of 
the inaction of the Government towards the Fen; 
Yothing could in fact be more absurd, more farcical, than the 
repeated and unchecked gathering of thousands of men and 
boys to denounce the tyrannical despotism of the Govern. 
ment. The fact itself only required to be cited to dash the 
sympathies and stop the eloquence of Continental Liberals 
When a staid and sober Englishman put his foreign catechist 
through his facings, the general question, “What are the 
“ Trish grievances?” never failed to draw out the 
: Ah! you persecute them, you English. You gag their 
press, you strangle their liberties, &c. &c.” When the 
sympathizer was quietly told that the Irish met as 
as they liked, talked as much treason as they liked, and, 
not content with talking. it, wrote it and disseminated it 
in penny papers throughout the country three hundred and 
thirteen days in every year, he was reduced to incredulous 
silence. That any people having the right of meeting 
speaking, and writing about their grievances, and haying 
also the right of electing their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, should go on growling about the despotism of their 
Government, was such a delicious self-contradiction that 
thoughtful Liberals did not like to say much about Irish 
woes. And if the Irish had remained just as they were in 
O’CoxnELL’s time, contemptuous indifference would have 
been the soundest policy of the Government. But the 
times and the people have changed, and the policy of the 
Government must change with them. In O’ConneLt’s 
agitation did not mean treason. O’COoNNELL agitated for the 
repeal of the Union; for an Ireland such as there was at the 
beginning of the century; an Ireland with an Irish Par. 
liament in Dublin, Irish Lords and Commons, and an 
Irish Exchequer, but an Ireland subject to the sceptre of the 
English Sovereign. Whoever once heard O’ConneLt address 
his provincial meetings cannot have forgotten the perorations, 
often very beautiful, in which he delineated Ireland restored 
to her independence, raising her grateful eye and voice to 
the monarch under whose sway she was only too happy to 
remain, O’CONNELL’s programme was just as impracticable 
as lenianism, but it was not disloyal. The machinery of 
Government, not its character, was to have been remodelled 
by the agitator’s policy. The creation of a new form of go- 
vernment, such as a Republic, was wholly foreign to his 
views. And as to attaining his object by secret associations, 
he would as soon have thought of introducing Thuggism into 
Ireland. Now all that has changed. Fenians meet, not to 
hear picturesque and poctical speeches, or to contribute half- 
pence, but to subvert the existing order of things, to set 
up a republic in Ireland, and to make that country, so far as 
in them lies, the rival and the foe of England. Nor are the 
means unworthy of the object. The old Celtic passion for secret 
association has revived with more than its pristine vigour. 
Were O’Connext alive, he would find himself wholly impotent 
to subdue it. The priests are powerless now. Despite their 
warnings, and despite the counsel of some wary friends, Irish 
disaffection is now based upon secret association. Fenianism 
is Ribandism expanded, ramified, and more completely or- 
ganized than ever. The machinery which Ribandism used 
for the destruction of a hard landlord, a too just agent, or an 
cbnoxious interloper, is now used by Fenians for the subver- 
sion of all government and the terror of all loyal men. This 
is the great, striking, fundamental change since the time of 
O'CONNELL. 


In the face of this change it was virtually impossible for 
the Ministry to remain inactive. The secret association and 
the open demonstration mutually supported each other. The 
open array gave confidence and impulse to the secret society. 
‘The secret society furnished strength and materials to the 
overt display. Was there a large meeting, with treason- 
able emblems in Cork or Dublin? _ Its effect was felt in the 
multiplication of secret sectional clubs among the scattered 
populations of Kerry and Clare and Limerick. Was 4 
great Fenian meeting projected 2? Fenian agents went round 
bearing the orders of secret societies to all the affiliated 
sections to attend. Was a funeral procession projected in 
honour of “ martyred” murderers? ‘The agents of the secret 
societies were at work again, with the injunction that every 
member should bring his friends and kinsmen to the gather- 
ing. By degrees the whole country assumed the look and 
character of a mutinous camp. There were policemen 
soldiers enough, but they did not interfere, Every. day 
therefore added to the security, the numbers, and the pre 
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C2 of the seditious. In certain cities of the South, to 
on the side of peace and order was to be ostensibly 
, the side of the minority. Not to attend a seditious 
jmonstration or form part of a Fenian procession was, in a 
oe stratum of life, to be unfashionable and unlike one’s 
yeighbours. The cause of sedition presented many combina- 
tons of attraction. There was the infection of numerous 
examples; there was the pleasure of large gatherings at little 
cost; and there was the greater pleasure of defying authority 
yith the most perfect impunity. If to the attractions of secure 
illegality and treasonable chatter it were necessary to add 
another, another was found in the attendance of Americanized 
frish “ boys” who had left the farm or the hut ten years 
ago, had become soldiers in a foreign land, had seen real war, 
ind were now returned with the titles of “captain” and 
‘gglonel” to bluster about the prostration of England and 
tie restitution of Irish independence. Given these conditions, 
yith a Government standing by in passive quiescence, and 
what was to be expected? What but that the mass of the 
le—the neutral, the well-disposed, and the orderly— 
ould be gradually absorbed into the growing current of 
edition, would be borne along by the torrent from which the 
only power capable of extricating them refused to save them ? 
it is difficult for us, breathing the free air of English society, 
and accustomed to hear all opinions expressed without re- 
graint, to understand how the dull heavy pressure of an 
unopposed conspiracy weighs upon the courage and intelli- 
gence of ordinary men. In Ireland there are hundreds ot 
respectable well-to-do people who know perfectly well that 
their fortunes would be ruined by the separation of the 
two countries, and who are equally aware that the youths 
from Dublin shops and cellars are not the most auspicious 
gonsors of a revolutionary movement, but who still, through 
jear and deference to the mob about them, allow themselves 
to be enlisted into the ranks of sedition, to echo its cry, join 
in its demonstration, and canvass for its support. To such 
folk the interference of the Government is a perfect godsend. 
It does for them that which they had not the courage or the 
conscience to do for themselves. Many a man who had not 
the courage to say “I am no Fenian,” will be bold enough to 
sy, “I don’t want to go to gaol; I can’t afford to fight the 
“Government.” In this way hundreds of farmers, tradesmen, 
and middle-class people will be able to detach themselves 
from a cause with which they never had a hearty sympathy, 
and to which they gave their adhesion only because they were 
two timid to withhold it. When the cause of Fenianism is 
left absolutely to Dublin shopboys and American rowdies it 
may be expected soon to collapse. 


We thus see the importance of the step which the Govern- 
ment has at length taken. By its proclamation it has en- 
listed the neutral, the apathetic, and the well-to-do on the 
side of the law. If it is only firm in its dealings with 
every abettor of sedition, in whatever position he be, and 
if it refuses to dally with treason under the pretext of 
magnanimity, the country which witnessed the birth will 
before long see the fall of Fenianism. But the Government 
must be firm. Its legal agents must be firm. Its magis- 
trates and Jaw officers must not allow the dignity of the Courts 
and the majesty of the law to be insulted by such exhi- 
bitions as Mr. Martin and Sir Joun Gray have just indulged 
in, As to Fenianism in England, it may be more difficult 
to repress, because it is less bold here than it is on the 
other side of the Channel. Here it is generally confined 
'o the Irish quarters of our large cities. It plots and 
conspires in wretched tenements, fetid cellars, and frowzy gin- 
shops. It does not pretend to seek converts among the neigh- 
bouring English population. If ever it entertained such 
Opes, it must now abandon them, since the atrocities from 
which it does not shrink have roused the indignation of every 
honest Englishman in the land against the combination of 
murder and treason. The business of the Government in 
England will probably be Jess to put down processions, drill- 
ings, and other seditious demonstrations than to watch the 
lurtive meetings of small knots of Irishmen. A horrible 
experience has taught us to expect that, whenever two or three 
low Irishmen are gathered together, there are likely to be 
4 fusee, a barrel of powder, a bottle of petroleum, or some 
other infernal engine of wholesale assassination. 


With Fenians, either in England or Ireland, the Govern- 
ment will soon learn to deal effectively, if only it is firm 
enough. Perhaps the madness which goes before destruction 
may prompt a repetition of the diabolical crime which we have 
recently witnessed. ‘This would be a material aid to the Gevern- 
ment, for it would supplement the efforts of the police and the 


soldiers by the assistance of every able-bodied civilian in the 


country. But there is a sort of quasi-Fenianism with which 
it is more difficult to deal. This does not affect to be noisy, 
demonstrative, or defiant. It neither drills, marches, nor 
shoots constables. It is not openly seditious. It only col- 
ludes with sedition in a sneaking, cowardly way. While all 
single-minded men are bent upon preventing the alternative 
of civil war or normal anarchy, this mischievous faction still 
comes forward, in the garb of Liberalism, to denounce severity 
and preach Reform. “Don’t punish these poor Fenians! 
“ Think rather of the wrongs which have impelled them to these 
“ deeds, and remove the abuses of which they complain.” It is 
difficult to know when some folks are in carnest and when 
jesting. It is a sorry jest when liberal Englishmen come for- 
ward with the tags of the Repeal programme to protest against 
the punishment of wholesale murder or avowed rebellion. 
If they are really in earnest in their protest, it may possibly 
be not wholly useless to invite them to study the Irish ques- 
tion a little more thoroughly; and to ask themselves what 
reform would have satisfied the yearnings of Mr. Martin, 
Colonel Burke, or any other sedition-monger of the day? Is 
it Church Reform? If one thing is clearer than any other, it 
is that Fenianism is entirely indifferent to the claims of all 
Churches. Is it reform of the land laws? The only reform which 
the Fenians care for in this direction is one which should eject 
every existing Irish landlord, and supply their places with the 
Fenian “boys.” Is it the encouragement of manufactures and 
railways? ‘This can only come from the Imperial Parliament, 
which these madmen are seeking to oust from its part in the 
government of Ireland. Every reasonable reform they have 
the right to ask at the hands of Parliament, and every reason- 
able reform Parliament is willing to grant. But reasonable and 
practicable reform is not what they seek. The only reform 
which the Fenians will accept is one which should dethrone 
the Royal dynasty, break up the integrity of the Empire, 
and erect a republic within three hours’ sail of us, jealous, 
hostile, and insolent. It is against projects like these that the 
Government will be expected and encouraged to use every 
resource and every arm at its command. 


AMERICA. 


i ee telegraphic summary of the Presipent’s Message was 
sufficiently accurate ; but the complete text of the docu- 
ment is, as might be expected, more characteristic. Mr. 
Jounson is not deficient in the fluency of language and of 
argument which is almost universal among his countrymen, 
and his strong feelings communicate a certain freshness to the 
discussion of controverted questions which have long since 
been worn threadbare. In his veto Messages, and on many 
other occasions, the Presipent has reiterated the statement of 
his opinion that the Reconstruction pclicy of Comgress is as 
erroneous and inexpedient as it is undoubtedly unconstitu- 
tional ; and the same sermon is now once more preached on the 
old text, with the expression of a conventional hope that 
Congress will at last rescind the Acts which give effect to its 
deliberate purpose. In the Old World the formal avowal of 
an irreconcileable difference between the Executive and the 
Legislature of a State would be thought unseemly and incon- 
venient; but American Presidents have often criticized and 
reproved the measures of Congress, more especially in the 
days when Mr. Pierce and Mr. Bucuanan were in the 
habit of imputing to Republican majorities the criminal 
design of interfering with slavery. ‘The framers of the 
Federal compact, full of the constitutional traditions of 
England, intended the Presipent’s Message to serve the 
purpose of a Speech from the Throne, and the earlier 
Presidents accordingly confined themselves to reports of their 
own executive proceedings, and to suggestions of legislative 
measures which they considered desirable. It was deemed 
fitting that full information on the state of the Republic 
should be communicated to Congress, and that the Legis- 
lature should be invited to supply any deficiencies which 
had been disclosed in the course of administration. No law- 
giver would have deliberately provided for the periodical 
publication of a solemn argument in opposition to the policy 
in which the Senate and the House of Representatives had 
almost unanimously concurred. The elected or hereditary 
chief of a nation speaks with authority when he announces 
his intentions, or when he states matters of fact which have 
fallen within his official cognisance; but his arguments, like 
those of private persons, derive weight only irom his character 
or irom their own logical force. Mr. Jounson’s exposure of the 
anomalies of the Reconstruction system has been anticipated, 
in America and in Europe, by political observers who were 
restrained by ne considerations of formal deference for the 
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opinions of Congress. If the Message had been transmitted 
at the close of the last Session, it would only have provoked 
ridicule as a useless protest against a decision which had been 
irrevocably adopted; but after the elections of the autumn 
the Presipent’s language will command attention, because his 
principal conclusions have been sanctioned by large majorities 
in the most populous Northern States. 


The considerations which have respectively determ‘ned the 
course of the Presipenr and of the Republican majority are 
virtually incommensurable. Deductions from the letter of 
the Constitution may be irrelevant in a revolutionary crisis ; 
and, on the other hand, arguments of public necessity affurd 
no direct answer to legal demonstrations. While Mr. Joun- 
son obstinately maintains the doctrine that the Southern 
States never separated themselves from the Union, because 
their Acts of Secession were intrinsically void, his extreme 
opponents reply that the war put an end to all previous 
relations, and that the conquered territories lie absolutely at 
the mercy of the victor. The most enthusiastic prophets 
of Republicanism further support their conclusions, after 
the example of Mauomet, by occasional revelations of the 
divine purpose of the unconscious founders of the Repub- 
lic. Mr. ‘tuappeus Stevens asserts without hesitation that 
Wasuineton and his associates contemplated universal and 
negro suffrage, at the same time at which they deter- 
mined that the whole North American Continent should be 
included in the Federal dominions. An inspired commen- 
tator always makes it his business to discover his own doc- 
trines in the sacred writings which he professes to interpret. 
If, however, it were necessary to deliver a judicial sentence 
on the dispute, there can be no doubt that Mr. Jounson’s 
version of the Constitution would be recognised as correct. 
No legislator formally admits the possibility of a successful 
revolt which would supersede the scope and result of his 
labours; and as it was taken for granted that the Union would 
continue, no provision was made for the contingency of 
temporary or final disruption. Mr. Lincotn during the war, 
and his successor on the conclusion of peace, assumed dic- 
tatorial powers to meet an unforeseen emergency. Congress 
has but prolonged and extended the same provisional system 
of administration, and if its measures are judicious it is 
useless to show that they transcend the formal limits of the 
Constitution. 


The portions of the Message in which the expediency of 
the Reconstruction Acts is discussed are more forcible than 
the proof that the Southern States never seceded. It is im- 
possible to deny that nine or ten States are now governed by 
military authority, as a step to the establishment of negro 
supremacy. ‘The temporary evil might be borne even by 
earnest votaries of the Constitution, but the government of 
white Americans by liberated negro slaves is both an out- 
rage On common sense and an eventual impossibility. As 
Mr. JouNson suggests, the extension of the right of voting to 
an utterly incompetent constituency is a degradation of the 
suffrage. The American system of government is founded 
on the assumption that every citizen is sufficiently intelligent 
and independent to bear his proportionate share in the 
government of the country, and it is absolutely certain that 
the negroes are incapable of understanding the simplest poli- 
tical questions. It is difficult to dispute the justice of the 
Presipent’s further contention that no laws or constitutions 
will really enable the negroes to govern the superior race; 
and that, consequently, Congress must either submit to the 
defeat of its own policy, or subject the Southern States for an 
indefinite period to military occupation. ‘The most effective 
part of his argument probably consists in his reference to 
the verdicts which have lately been delivered by the chief 
Northern Stutes on the issue of negro suffrage. It is difficult 
to convince an adversary that he deserves to fail, but he can- 
not refuse to attend to the symptoms which indicate that he is 
about to be defeated. For some time past the enemies of the 
PRESIDENT have contented themselves with condemning his 
hopeless opposition to irresistible force, but, now that he 
may perhaps be supported by a majority of the Northern 
people, his reasons will command attention. He might 
have strengthened his case by warning Congress of the 
sufferings which inconsiderate legislation will almost cer- 
tainly entail on the unfortunate negroes. The worst enemies 
of the coloured population could devise no course more 
ruinous to its interests than a policy which will encourage 
the insolence and conceit of the negroes for a time, with 
the certainty that they will ultimately be left at the mercy 
of their former masters. Mr. Jounson’s anticipation of 
a possible collision with Congress seems unnecessary and 


submission to legislative measures which he denounces as 
unconstitutional. In certain cases, and especially in A 
event of an Act purporting to suppress or suspend the Pre. 
sidential authority, Mr. Jounson avows his deliberate 
pose of resisting usurpation by force. The evil produced 
the Reconstruction Act was not, in his opinion, grave eno 

to justify a resort to arms; and it may be added that the 
commencement of civil war on such a pretext would have 
been universally and justly regarded as an act of treason, 

I dealing with questions of finance, Mr. Jouysoy gijj 
recurs to the political blunders of Congress; but his recom. 
mendations are substantially sound, although they are not 
likely to prevail at present. He proposes the contraction of the 
paper currency, which Congress has since prohibited, an ear! 
return to specie payments, and the maintenance of good faith, 
to the public creditor. The Presipent’s orthodox theories 
of finance are probably derived from the Secrerary of the 
Treasury, as his foreign policy bears the impress of Mr. 
Sewarv’s diplomacy. ‘The brief reference to the Alabang 
claims takes for granted, after true American fashion, that no 
resistance can ultimately be offered to the national will; and 
in announcing the purchase of two West India islands from 
Denmark, the PresipEnt is careful to explain that the acquisi- 
tion is intended for warlike purposes, and that it is more 
especially directed against England. With perfectly un- 
necessary candour he proceeds to express his belief that al 
the West India islands will ultimately fall into the power of 
the United States, and probably he is not conscious of having 
exhibited any want of courtesy to the present owners of the 
possessions which he covets. It is perhaps rather in conse- 
quence of personal dislike to Mr. Jounsoy, than through any 
dissent from his policy, that the House of Representatives has 
passed a Resolution deprecating further purchases of territory 
without the authority of Congress, and even refusing for the 
present any appropriation for the completion of the contract 
with Denmark, though it is not likely that any party will 
persist in rejecting a useful and popular acquisition. The 
decisive defeat of the motion for impeachment seems to show 
that the PresipENT was justified in adopting a tone of defiance 
to the Republicans, 


ITALY. 


Lge publication of the Italian Green Book clears up part of 

the mist which had still been left hanging over the history 
of the late French intervention. It is clear beyond a doubt 
that the brilliant and effective sketches of tle late situation con- 
tained in the speeches of M. Rovner and M. ve Movstier are 
more or less imaginary; and that their denunciations of the 
King of Iraty and the Italian nation have been characterised 
by inaccuracy as well as arrogance. The telegraphic despatches 
which are recorded as having passed between M. Nigra and 
his Court supply some important omissions in the Livre Jaune, 
and account perhaps for the singular gaps and curtailments 
with which the French diplomatic documents have been 
printed. The charge of the Imperial Ministry against M. 
Rattazzi’s Government had the merit of precision. M. Nira 
is accused of having originated an idea of joint occupation, which 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries, on the contrary, had repudiated as 
an outrage and an insult. “ Our honour, our rectitude, all those 
“ sentiments which live in the hearts of Frenchmen as in their 
“natural soil, rose”—so said M. pe Moustier—“in revolt, 
“ We repelled indignantly the complicity offered with a sort of 
“ bonhommie which doubled the affront.” We pointed out at 
the time that internal evidence in the French Yellow Book 
seemed to cast the strongest suspicion on the fidelity of this 
account of the transactions between Florence and Paris, 1t now 
turns out, as we anticipated, that the proposal made by Italy to 
France, at the end of September and at the beginning of 
October, was not for any joint occupation at all; that Italy 
protested, on the contrary, agaizst any joint measure of the 
kind with all her energy; that the solution she had suggested 
was that of an Italian intervention pure and simple; aud that 
France, for some time at least, hesitated and paused to parley 
on the subject of the Italian proposition. If this be the true 
version of what happened, what is to be thought of the French 
Emperor and his spokesmen, and their policy, and their suscep- 
tible sentiments of honour, which elicited the cheers of the 
Corps Législatif? An explanation has yet to be given, if 
the French Opposition deputies can manage to extort it; but 
never since the beginning of the French Empire has an expla 
nation touching its character and veracity been more indis 
pensable. 


As early as September 30, M. Ratrazzt, through M. Nios, 


imprudent, although it is introduced in explanation of his 


his Ambassador, warned Naporgon III. of the Kine’s intention 
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fintervene in the event of a Republican rising at Rome. M. 
jiora at once saw the French Emperor at Biarritz, and a 
bal agreement was effected by which both the French and 
jalian Governments pledged themselves to give each other 
jimely notice before adopting any positive resolution ; unless, 
* as M. Rarrazzi took care to add, events should fol- 
jow each other with such rapidity as to leave no time for 
ge of communications. During the first ten days of 
October the crisis, so far from abating, grew more and more 
gious, On the 12th, the Espero, “ recognising the sincerity 
dof the efforts of the Royal Government,” warns it that 
France will be compelled to take measures on her part; and 
on the 13th, penetrated with a similar view as to the exigency 
of the occasion, M. Rarrazzi telegraphed in turn to Paris, 
that, in his opinion, matters had arrived at such a pass as to 
necessitate an occupation of Rome by the Italian troops. On 
the 1sth M. Nigra consults M. Rarrazz1 whether he may not 
romise France that, after putting down the insurrection, the 
italian troops will retire to their positions on the frontier. 
M Rattazzi’s answer is the turning-point of the negotiations. 
«Impossible ”"—he telegraphed—“ for us to undertake to 
«yesume our position on the frontier after the occupation.” 
The idea that Italy should start the project of a Congress M. 
RartazzI as unequivocally declined. He was unwilling to 
give any pledges at all, except the poor promise that, if after 
gn Italian intervention France proposed a Congress, “ pro- 
“bably ” Italy would have no objection to urge. It is pro- 
verbially easy to criticize after the event. But, standing 
unexplained, this final telegram of M. Ratrazzi appears to have 
been a blunder. Italy asked too much; the French Govern- 
ment now determined that she should get nothing. From 
that moment a French occupation was definitely determined. 


A Council met immediately at St. Cloud. The effect of M. 
Rarrazzi’s communication was seen in its decision. “ In- 
tervention” —so ran M. Niara’s telegraph —“ is already 
decided upon. The party that advised it in the Council sup- 
“ported its opinion especially by the allegation that, if the 
“ Kiva’s Government intervened with its troops, it could not 
“ undertake to evacuate the Roman States after having estab- 
“lished order.” ‘This important despatch, written in the very 
middle of the difliculty, isa piece of evidence the genuineness 
of which is beyond all cavil. It does but confirm what has so 
often been stated about the true policy to have been pursued 
at this particular juncture. If M. Rartazzt had boldly 
entered the Papal States as the Porz’s protector, publishing to 
the world his determiuation to retire again when the in- 
surrection had been quelled, Rome would perhaps have been 
won. Instead of this, he entertained the rash idea of dealing 
with the Pore as Cavocr dealt with the Boursons at 
Naples. Even as it was, fortune gave the Italian Govern- 
ment a long and patient chance before it pronounced against 
them. The French Emperor did not strike at once after 
the St. Cloud Council. The negotiations now entered on 
a second phase, during which the idea of a joint occu- 
pation was the subject of diplomatic discussion. Will 
it be believed, after M. Rovuner’s and M. pe Movstigr’s 
passionate invectives in the French Chamber, that M. Rovner 
himself actually proposed to M. Nigra an arrangement in 
virtue of which a joint occupation might take place upon 
terms? M. Nigra writes on the 17th that M. Rovner pro- 
posed, in case the French occupation were followed up by an 
Italian one, “that the joint intervention should be regulated 
by “ common agreement, and contemporaneously effected,” and 
he undertook, as a corollary of his proposition, that the end of 
the difficulty should be an “ equitable solution of the Roman 
“question.” It is true that M. Rovner said this on his 
way to, and not from, a second Council at St. Cloud. But 
M. Rovner was not the less the First Minister of the French 
Eurzxor. Indeed, those who are acquainted with the posi- 
tion which this eminent statesman has recently acquired in 
Imperial councils owing to the growing indecision and grow- 
ing years of Napo.eon III., may be pardoned for believing 
+ on at this critical moment M. Rovner was the French 

mpire, 

So far from this joint scheme of operations having been 
suggested by Italy and denounced indignantly at Paris, it 
Was at Paris that it originated, and it was left to M. Rarrazzi 
‘0 repudiate it. The Italian Premier at once informed his 
French representative that any contract of the sort would 
Wound the national feelings of Italy and arouse general 
indignation. ‘The Italian troops meanwhile were gathering 
or a single-handed march on Rome. ‘he hour had arrived 
for the final movement when M. Rarrazzi fell. He had con- 
ducted himself up to the last moment with courage, if not 
With prudence, . The history of his last few weeks in office 


proves that he was neither a coward nor a traitor. The 
truth unhappily remains that he had blundered. If he could 
not calculate on the prompt execution of his plans, he ought 
to have been content with less, and to have abstained from 
offering France an ultimatum which it was almost impossible 
she should accept. 

The recent debates in the Italian Parliament are a sign that M. 
Rat7azzi is not considered by the Italians to have irrevocably 
forfeited the confidence of the country. At present he is ex- 
cluded from office by a belief that his return to it would lead 
to a certain breach with France. But his influence outside has 
been sufficient to drive the Menaprea Cabinet into an intelli- 
gible and patriotic attitude. Not much exception can be 
taken to M. Menasrea’s recent speeches. The present Cabinet 
have steered their course as well as could be expected of a 
feeble Ministry. They have avoided extremes. M. MENABREA 
has been courteous, but not subservient, to Napo.eon III. ; 
and his declarations about the September Convention have 
gained daily in precision and in firmness, though it would 
be far better and safer at once to declare to the world that 
Italy no longer considers herself bound by so unfortunate a 
document. Italy cannot any longer consider as subsisting a 
treaty which the presence of French troops upon Italian 
soil is hourly infringing. At least it is suspended, if it is 
not even rescinded. What may be her ultimate view upon 
the subject she declines prematurely to announce. It is the 
Emperor’s turn to move next, and, in the condition of the 
Continent and of France, his next move is one of importance 
and of danger. Ifhe has finally resolved to make common cause 
with the Catholic party at home, Italy’s only resource is to 
choose fresh alliances, and to trust to time, which has in its 
womb an Eastern and a German, as well as an Italian 
“ question.” 


THE DEAD-LOCK IN VICTORIA. 


HE odd constitutional contest which has raged for two 

or three years in the colony of Victoria still proceeds 
with unabated vigour, nor have Australian politicians yet 
learned the English secret of reconciling two independent and 
co-ordinate Legislative bodies. Social sympathies, the habitual 
pursuit of common objects, and electoral influences which 
cannot always be reconciled with the strict theory of the Con- 
stitution, have hitherto enabled Lords and Commons, with some 
periodical bickerings, to avoid any decisive collision. It will 
be well if the working of the new Reform Bill produces 
none of the results which trouble democratic Parliaments 
in the colonies. Yet it must not be supposed that Victoria 
is on the verge of rebellion, although it prides itself on the 
belief that it is almost passing through a revolution. The Home 
Government is happily not a party to the struggle, and the visit 
of an English Prince to the remote antipodes educes a fervour 
of personal loyalty which has apparently acquired fresh vigour 
from transplantation. Although the Council and the Assembly 
are unable to pass an Appropriation Bill, all parties agree 
that money must, under any circumstances, be found for the 
entertainment of the Duke of Epinpurau at the public 
expense. This enthusiasm which is felt for Royalty, assuredly 
proceeding from no servile feeling, is a pleasant proof of the 
tenacity with which home associations are still cherished and 
valued. The son of the QuEEN is welcomed as a symbol 
and representative of the customs and institutions of Eng- 
land, and there is both wisdom and good taste in the de- 
termination to regard the Royal visit as a matter wholly 
unconnected with political questions. It is scarcely probable 
that when the Australian provinces hereafter become inde- 
pendent they will borrow from Europe the forms of semper | 
monarchy; but it may be hoped that their history wi 
be continuous, and exempt from the sudden break which 
has unfortunately alienated several generations of Americans 
from the country for which their ancestors only a century ago 
cultivated a cordial allegiance. If the Irish inhabitants of 
Victoria share in any degree the perverse prejudices of their 
countrymen in the United States, they have the good taste to 
suppress them in deference to the general feeling; but there 
is no reason to suspect that Fenianism exists where it has 
not been engendered by the union of Irish intemperance 
with the noisy malevolence of the worst class of American 
politicians, 

The constitutional difficulty in Victoria consists in the 
refusal of the Legislative Council to concur in a grant of 
20,000l. to Lady Daruine, which has been voted by the 
Assembly. The Appropriation Bill authorizing the grant has 
been more than once rejected; and the supplies necessary for 


the public service have been temporarily provided by votes on 
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account, to which the Council has assented. It is not surprising 
that the Upper House should regard with disfavour a grant 
which is intended as a censure on itself, and a protest 
against the decision of the Home Government. The contest 
between the two branches of the Legislature has lasted for 
several years, and Sir Cuartes Dariine, as Governor, gave 
an active and irregular support to the Assembly. As it was 
admitted that public money could not be legally disbursed 
without the assent of both Houses, the Jocal Government 
devised the singular plan of accepting bills for sums due to 
creditors, and of afterwards confessing judgment in a series of 
fictitious actions. The Treasurer then paid the amount, as if 
under stress of law, so that, as long as the system lasted, 
the authority of Parliament was, in all payments of public 
money, practically superseded. It is not the business of 
the Home Government to inquire too curiously into ano- 
inalices which may be introduced for special reasons into 
the local administration of the colonies; but whatever may 
be the respective rights and powers of Legislative Councils 
and Assemblies, it was evidently not the duty of the 
representative of the Crown to take part in a transparent 
evasion of constitutional law. Accordingly, Mr. CARDWELL 
recalled Sir Cuantes Darine, whose error in judgment was 
at the same time justly attributed to excessive zeal for the 
tranquillity and prosperity of the colony. Sir H. Manners 
Suttex, who was appointed to the vacant office, has carried 
out his instructions by observing perfect impartiality; but 
he has not succeeded in effecting a reconciliation between 
the belligerent Houses. The Assembly, for the purpose of 
honouring and rewarding the former Governor for his 
martyrdom, voted 20,000l. to Lady Dartine; but the 
grant was, in the first instance, rendered inoperative by 
the rule that a public servant is prevented from receiving 
gifts for the performance of his duties. The Assembly 
could scarcely object to the application of a rule which 
is at the same time uniform and obviously expedient. The 
fiction by which the grant had been nominally made to 
the wife of the ex-Governor could in no degree affect the 
policy or practice of the Imperial Government; but the 
technical objection to the grant has since been removed by 
the retirement of Sir C. Dartinc from the public service, 
involving his renunciation of the right to the pension which 
has lately been allowed to Colonial Governors. His former 
official superiors can therefore no longer claim any control 
over his actions, although they may probably retain the 
opinion that a functionary once appointed by the Crown 
ought to look to the Government alone for the reward 
of his services. The acceptance of a large sum of money 
from one of two contending parties throws a slur on the 
character of a high officer whose first duty was to hold 
the political balance absolutely even. The reward relates 
back to the time at which it was earned, and the ex- 
pectation of similar gifts might hereafter tend to a corrupt 
disregard of duty. As a private person, Sir C. Darina has 
no need to ask the permission of the Crown to profit by the 
liberality of one branch of the Legislature of the colony 
which he lately governed; but it was not in a private but in 
a public capacity that he performed the acts which were cen- 
sured by the Secretary of Srate, and which are now to be 
rewarded by the pariners of his irregular procedure. The 
act which is in the present instance perhaps merely indelicate 
ought to be rendered illegal, and even penal, by express legis- 
lation. It may be inexpedient to interfere with the grants of 
a Colonial Legislature, but a fine equal to the amount of the 
bribe might be justly imposed on the recipient. 


The Home Government could not fail to mark its sense 
of the impropriety of the transaction, by the refusal of its 
assent to the measure, if the rule had not for good reasons been 
established that the colonies must be exclusively responsible 
for the conduct of their own affairs. If the Parliament of 
Victoria thinks fit to give the money of its constituents to a 
private person, the Imperial Government declines to interfere ; 
and Sir H. Manners Sutton has, in obedience to the order of 
the Secretary of State, officially informed both Houses that 
Sir C. Danine no longer holds the position of a pensioner of 
the Crown, or of a claimant of a pension. The Imperial 
recognition of the self-government of the colony could scarcely 
be more complete, for the Secrerary of State must be under- 
stood to disclaim all responsibility for an utterly indefensible 
measure. The Assembly has, on the receipt of the Governor's 
message, renewed the vote for the grant to Lady Darviye, 
and the Council has refused to pass the Appropriation Bill 
by which the issue of the money would be authorized. 
While the Governor preserves his neutrality, his respon- 


are bent on overcoming the resistance of the Council, and ; 
formal memorandum they have proposed to the Govans 
dissolution, for the purpose of taking the opinion of the = ng 
stituency on the Dariine grant. A general election 
but an indirect method of exercising a pressure on th 
Council; nor are there Imperial precedents for an a “ 
to the people to support an overwhelming Parliaments. 
majority. The Assembly is resolved on a policy wad 
it believes to be popular, and, except for the necessit ; 
doing something, it would seem unnecessary to ra 
adhesion which might be taken for granted. “The Minister 
mysteriously assure the Governor that, if the vote 
the Assembly is ratified by the constituency, they will r 
the decision as final; and perhaps they may intend to 
hold out a threat of some revolutionary measure by which 
the resistance of the Council would be suppressed. " As the 
Assembly is elected on a lower franchise than the Council 
and for a shorter period, it can always command the support 
of the numerical majority ; and its pretensions receive a kind 
of countenance from the analogy of the House of Commons 
to which the House of Lords has always eventually deferred 
The Governor has adopted the recommendation of his Cabinet. 
and, unless some compromise can be effected, a new election 
will be held. It seems that some members of the Council 
have intimated that the grant would receive fair consi. 
deration if it were separately proposed, instead of being in- 
cluded in a general Appropriation Bill. On the other hand 
members in Victoria, as in England, object to unnece 
dissolutions, and it is possible that, to avoid personal in- 
convenience, the Assembly might incline to an amicable 
arrangement. 

The quarrel is interesting chiefly because it exemplifies the 
inherent weakness of imitative constitutions. <A King or 
Queen who reigns without governing is a remarkable product 
of unconscious political ingenuity, but an agent of the Crown 
who reproduces the same fiction in a colony presents a still 
more singular spectacle. The Governors of American States 
possess and exercise ample powers; and probably the Parlia- 
mentary Ministers of the colonies will practically appropriate 
to themselves the functions of their nominal superiors. By 
violent or peaceable transition it will also be necessary to 
make one of two Assemblies practically supreme. A Consti- 
tution in its teens which has produced several years’ dead- 
lock is evidently not, in all respects, the counterpart of its 
venerable prototype in the Northern hemisphere. The Ameri- 
can Senate has the duty of representing the several States; 
but the Council of Victoria represents only a portion of the 
constituency which, as a whole, returns the Assembly. It may 
be confidently anticipated that the controversy will be settled 
by the triumph of the stronger party, and it is only to be 
hoped that the result will be attained without unnecessary 
bitterness of feeling. 


AMERICAN FINANCE. 


7 HE Financial paragraph in the Presipent’s Message affords 
a curious illustration of Mr. Jounson’s character, It is 
obvious that he has derived his policy in these matters from 
the able guidance of Mr. M‘Cuttocu; but the Preswenr is 
far too independent and self-confident to use any reasoning 
but his own, and he has contrived to defend an unimpeachable 


| position by statements and arguments which, to say the least, 


are open to a good deal of criticism. He very properly ad- 
vocates the resumption of specie payments at the earliest 
possible time, and in order to make his case sufliciently telling 
he begins by taking for granted that every artisan who is 
paid in greenbacks loses all the difference of value between 
gold and paper dollars, and he adds the singular statement 
that the 700,000,000 dollars to which the circulation now 
approaches are equivalent only to 350,000,000 in gold; 
the fact being that, at the present quotations, the notes 
are worth just three-quarters of their coin equivalents, 
the difference between 350,000,000 and 525,000,000 being 
thrown in by way of rhetorical embellishment. Mr. Jomxsox 
also tells us that before the war the note circulation was 
only 200,000,000, and has risen to 700,000,000, and then 
proceeds to reason on the assumption that the existing in- 
tlation is expressed by the contrast between these fizures. 
If this were a sound way of presenting the case, it would be 
very difficult to understand why a currency so enormously 
in excess of the natural amount should only be depreciated 
twenty-five per cent. But the real facts, though remarkable, are 
not quite so astounding as Mr. Jounson makes them appeat- 
Before the war the whole operative currency, including com 


siMle advisers, representing the majority of the Assembly, 


and notes, was about 300,000,000 dollars. ‘lhe existing cul- 
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. and the real exchangeable value of the present currency 
vie United States is greater than it was before the war in 
the ratio of 22 to 13. This, though not quite so extra- 
ordinary @ case as Mr. JoHnson would make out, is neverthe - 
Jess startling enough to require some explanation. It will be 
remembered that while the war was still going on the actual 

reciation of the United States notes in the market never 
kept pace (as it was expected to do) with the increase of 
nominal value; and the explanation then given was, that 
the operations of the war absorbed so much currency that 
the total amount required was largely in excess of what had 
sufficed in time of peace. Now that peace has returned, 
we still find the same phenomenon. The legal tender cir- 
culation, though still depreciated, is worth much more 
than it should be if the capacity of the country for currency 
had not increased. Instead of being amply supplied, as in 
1860, with 300,000,000 of gold dollars, or their absolute 
equivalents, the United States, if they returned to specie pay- 
ment, would, according to present prices, seem to require an 
aggregate specie currency of not less than 526,000,000, 
that being the present gold value of all the bank notes afloat. 
To explain this, we can no longer fall back upon the dis- 
turbance caused by enormous purchases of war material, nor 
can it be accounted for on the assumption of an exces- 
sively active trade. Commerce in America, though it 
wonderfully escaped the crisis under which we suffered last 
ear, is by no means active; and indeed Mr. M‘Cuttocu 
states in his Report that operations are not more extensive 
in 1867 than they were in 1860. And yet it is unde- 
niable that, after every deduction for depreciation, the real 
value of the currency floated in America is 220,000,000 
dollars beyond what it was before the war. Mr. M‘CuLLocn 
suggests an interpretation which is probably the correct 
account of the matter. He says that, in consequence of 
the disorganization produced by the war, credit operations 
may have been largely curtailed, and a necessity been oc- 
casioned for currency to effectuate the increased amount 
of cash transactions. Whether this be the true explanation 
or not, the policy of restoring the circulation to par, and 
re-establishing a specie standard, is enormously facilitated by 
this exceptional demand for notes. Instead of withdrawing the 
whole excess, amounting to 400,000,000, it will, under 
present conditions, suffice to retire about half that amount. 
Even that would take four years, at the rate of 4,000,000 per 
month prescribed by the existing statutes ; and as it is likely 
that still more stringent restrictions will be placed by Congress 
on the discretion of the Secretary, it would be difficult to guess 
within what time the period of financial disturbance caused 
by the war will have been finally closed. as 


Mr. M‘Cuttocu, however, stands firmly by his principles, 
notwithstanding the opposition which they encounter, and meets 
Congress with a fresh declaration of the necessity of with- 
drawing the redundant circulation, of paying the principal of the 
debtin gold, and of reforming the whole system of taxation 
upon a revenue basis. Upon the maintenance of the national 
faith the Secretary is most emphatic, and as yet he seems to 
command a majority over the advocates of repudiation. The 
one legal point which General BuTLer and his friends have to 
put forward in support of their view is that the Acts of Con- 
gress, which expressly declared that the interest of the bonds 
should be payable in gold, were silent as to the mode of re- 
deeming the principal. Mr, M‘CuLtocu triumphantly demo- 
lishes this astute though not very creditable plea. At the time 
when the Acts referred to were passed, authority had only 
been given to issue 150 millions of greenbacks, which it was 
supposed would be redeemed long before the much larger 
amount of bonds then in circulation would mature for pay- 
ment. ‘The only danger that could at that time be feared by 
the bondholders was that the paper money might be used in 
the interval for payment of interest ; and a clause was inserted 
to exclude this apparent risk, while it was thought unnecessary 
and absurd to prohibit the pay ment of the principal of the bonds 
with legal tender notes, which were never expected to be 
issued, and, in fact, have not been issued to an amount compa- 
rable with that of the funded debt. Nothing but the wholesale 
manulacture of paper currency for the express purpose of de- 
fiauding the public creditor could suffice to carry out General 
Burien’s scheme, and there seems every probability that Mr. 
denunciation of the dishonest and shortsighted 
folly of such a course will, for some time to come at any rate, 


prospect of materially reducing the amount of debt becomes 
very small. The debt reached its highest point in August 
1865, when the total was 550,000,000/. The corresponding 
amount in November 1867 was 498,000,000l., showing a 
reduction of 52,000,000/. Of this sum, however, the amount 
paid off since July 1867 has been but 4,000,000l.; and 
the estimated surplus available for the reduction of debt in 
the three quarters to July 1868 is only 200,000/., and for the 
year ending July 1869 not more than 1,800,000/. Unless, 
therefore, a vast diminution of expenditure is found prac- 
ticable, it may be considered that the effort to pay off 
the accumulated war debt has spent itself in getting rid of 
less than a tenth of the amount. For the future the United 
States may be regarded as burdened with a debt as permanent 
as those of European States, the principal of which is about 
500,000,000l., and the charge for interest 26,000,000l. There 
is nothing in this beyond what a country with such a future 
as the United States may bear with ease, but the natural 
resistance which has been manifested to the continuance of the 
oppressive taxation which has hitherto been endured destroys 
all likelihood of any further impression being made on the 
principal of the debt. R 7 

On the protection question, as on many others, the 
Secretary to the Treasury is in advance of his party 
and his country. Without any emphatic declaration in 
favour of free trade, he shows himself decidedly adverse 
to further progress in protection. He points out the 
failure, even from the manufacturer's point of view, of the 
tariffs hitherto in force; and suggests that in the necessity of 
maintaining a high revenue the protected interests will tind 
a sufficient advantage without keeping the customs’ duties 
at a higher point than that of maximum productiveness. 
Under existing circumstances, the great principle of free trade 
—to tax for revenue and not for protection—might be applied 
under conditions that would still leave a large amount of in- 
cidental protection; and it is probably by some such gentle 
modifications in the tariff as Mr. M‘Cu.tocu hints at that 
the ultimate triumph of Free-trade doctrines in America must 
be achieved, if itis ever to be achieved at all. No trust- 
worthy estimate, however, of the probable course of the 
United States in financial matters can be formed until it is 
seen whether the Secretary to the Treasury will be able to 
defeat the great and, as it would seem at present, the pre- 
ponderating strength of his opponents in Congress. Whatever 
may be the line of action of the party leaders in America, 
foreigners will do justice to the manliness and wisdom of 
Mr. M‘CuLtocu’s policy. 


LONG VOYAGES. 


f ygmnney is a steady and rapid increase in the number of English 
men and women who once or twice in the course of their 
lives have had to make sea voyages. It will be understood that 
by this we mean something more than the passage from Folkestone 
to Boulogne, from Harwich to Antwerp, or from Kingston to 
Holyhead. ‘These short dealings with the great waters, multiplied 
as they have been by the national mania for swarming over the 
face of the earth, have no doubt added a vast contribution to the 
sum of human misery and waste. But they are so very different 
in degree from the longer voyages as to develop characteristics 
that amount to a difference of kind. A long voyage is no more 
like a short one than an oak is like an acorn, ‘The short voyage 
is not much more than a passing accident. The other really 
involves for a considerable period of time a distinct and systematic 
scheme of life; and a very astonishing and wonderful scheme it is, 
as more and more people are constantly finding out. India now 
draws hundreds of persons every year who half, or even a quarter, 
of a century ago would as soon have dreamt of perpetrating a 
forgery or jumping off the house-top as of taking a journey of a 
few thousand miles. A lady with a couple of babies is despatched 
by the Peninsular and Oriental from Southampton almost as coolly 
as if one were seeing her off from Euston Square to Edinburgh or 
Birmingham. Or she will go to Australia in a sailing vessel, and 
pass some three or four months at a stretch upon the high seas. 
‘he voyage to America is looked upon as a mere bit of child’s 
play, and American, if not English, ladies do habitually speak of the 
Atlantic Ocean in an openly contemptuous manner, as a simple “i 
The quantity of time, therefore, passed upon the waters by reasonable 
English mep and women, must be Tooked upon as something 
enormous, and which is certain to become every year more enormous 
still. This is a very serious point, if we reflect upon the shortness of 
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life, and upon the character and significance of life on the sea. 
For to the majority of rational beings a voyage is, on the whole, 
merely so much deducted from the length and usefulness of our 
days. The barrenness of the waters is not more plain than 
the sterility of existence upon them. Your whole mental 
energies stagnate and slumber. Morally and intellectually there 
is an extraordinary and fatal suspension of all the usual activity. 
The various incentives which on land are so powerful lose all 
their fires and dwindle down to grey ashes. One is seized by a 
veneral conviction that nothing is worth while. Moral heroism 
eee all its flavour; the hero seems no bigger than other people, 
and other people seem but a sorry set of creatures. Poetic philo- 
sophers are very fond of comparing the lives of men to dreams, in 
which we only suppose that we see things, when in truth the 
objects do not exist. After three or four days at sea we are 
enabled to understand the significance of this conception in a very 
much more perfect manner than is possible under ordinary con- 
ditions. Asa man lies in his berth, listening to the creaking of 
the ship, the melancholy regularity of the engine, the wash of the 
sea outside, the whistle of the boatswain and the hoarse chantings 
of the sailors, as they pull at ropes and canvas, he is mournfully 
pervaded by a general sense of the purely phantasmatic nature of 
the whole objective world. All that passes before him is no more 
than as the shadow of smoke. This is the invariable and intelli- 
gible result of a sudden, violent, and entire change in all the sur- 
rounding conditions of a man’s life. We only recognise the sub- 
stantial reality of what is familiar and usual. All the time we 
spend amid utierly strange and abnormal scenes appears, as soon as 
we have resumed the even tenor of our way, to have been passed in 
adream. Hence the unsubstantiality of sea-life to people accus- 
tomed to the manners and customs of dry land. A man is accus- 
tomed to walk ten miles etraight away from his house through 
fields and woods, and twelve miles back again by fetching a 
compass of some sort. On board ship he has a range of about a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred feet, and instead of the thou- 
sand subtle fragrances of woods and fields and hedges he has 
nothing but the nauseous smell of the kitchen, the oily hot smell 
of the engine, and the rank smell of the sea. A sense accustomed 
to “the rose-hung lanes of woody Kent” is overturned by the 
fumes of fat pork boiling for the dinner of the crew. The 
eye that ordinarily brings delight from the manifold beauties of 
colour and form of a pretty country is wearied by the blackish or 
blueish ugliness of the everlasting waters. It is undeniable that 
the sea loses nine-tenths of its poetry and impressiveness while 
you are living on it. You think of the noble things that poets 
ave written about it, of its gigantic irrepressible impulses, its 
tidal forces, its vast unchangeableness, But on board ship the 
fine things are uncommonly savourless and flat. That time writes 
no wrinkle on its azure brow, is an exquisitely graceful re- 
flection as one sits on a grassy beach on a day in spring, but its 
significance and solace fade away into the most dismal distance in 
a gale of wind. Its azure brow 1s a very unknown quantity as you 
cling to the sides of the berth and are violently “ concussed,” and 
hear boxes and bags and brushes dashing about the cabin. Victor 
Hugo is the only great poet who has thoroughly understood the 
vile, insensate, and absolutely brutal ferocity of the sea. The 
monster is so thoroughly irrational, so incurably deaf and blind, 
so unconditionally without purpose or aim. The sensations of 
most men in their first rough blow are probably those of pure fear. 
But by the second and third blow fear retreats an inch or two to 
make way for a fragment of contempt. One begins to think a 
little meanly of the ocean, which, in spite of all its fury and its 
hundreds of miles of tumbling waters, and with the winds for its 
auxiliaries, still is thoroughly mastered by a clever toy of wood 
and iron. You feel that your raging foe has a good deal of the 
mere bully in him, after all. 

To be surrounded by the waves, instead of by the dulness of a 
decorous street or by the tranquillity of field and garden, is not a 
1aore extraordinary change than that which takes place in all 
other respects. To begin with, one is for some days at least in- 
capable of the processes of thought. We live simply and purely 
by our sensations, and they are of the least refreshing that can 
be imagined. Consecutive thinking is out of the question. It 
is true, indeed, that to the majority the loss of this power is 
no loss at all, but merely the intensifying of their usual 
mental condition. To those, however, who have gained some 
familiarity and use in it, the sudden deprivation of the faculties 
of reflection, meditation and reasoning is a very considerable 
and surprising loss. If they had energy enough they would be 
sensible of a strong displeasure at being reduced to this bald 
and blank condition. ut energy is the one thing wanting, so 
they subside into a patient, helpless consciousness that active 
intellectual effort is tor the time, and apparently for all future 
time also, a thing with which they have but little part or lot. A 
little mild reading is the only intellectual process left to them. 
The passive reception of an infantine literary diet remains pos- 
sible, but there must be no strong meat in any shape. It must be 
confessed that the persons who select the books for the libraries of 
some of our great steamboats evince a singularly nice appreciation 
of this, though possibly they are a little excessive in their zeal to 
meet the reduced capacity of their passengers. A man, just re- 
covering from sea-sickness, walks feebly up to the bookcase in 
search of something which may furnish a light distraction to his 
mind, and he finds a big volume on the progress of missionary 
work in the island of Ceylon; an enormous history of the United 


States of America; the lives of some Baptist or Wesleyan 


clergymen; and a thoroughly dirty copy of Tenn 

a person of unsuspected p< on land, yet 
disguise from himself that the continuance of paganism in Cy 
and the slaughter of an occasional missionary there, are on 
of which he can endure the thought with a good deal of ms: 
nation, Again, deeply interested as he may be in Ameri me 
somehow her history is not precisely a theme for which he on 
any great attraction at the moment. Mr. Tennyson, too, 

be his favourite poet in his garden at home, but a big ship wit 
an ever-present smell of soup, and an unceasing rolling and itch. 
ing, is not, he feels, the right place for Mariana and ‘Enos 
Lady Vere de Vere. Even if it were otherwise, the particular 
copy is so certain to be adorned with the pencil comments of 
previous readers as to furnish too many interruptions to plag 
enjoyment. It is highly vexatious, when you are feebly kind] 
over Locksley Hall, to find rude uncritical annotations scrawled on 
all available margins, while a vigorous caricature of the captain 
of the ship is an unpleasing diversion to the reader of Ulysse. 
The fervent ejaculations of the pious missionaries of Ceylon ayy 
preferable to the frank exclamations of impetuous and incom. 
petent commentators upon one’s favourite authors. On the who} 
a sage person will prefer to resign himself to the troubled stream 
of his sensations, rather than seck a literary relief which jg g 
doubtfally satisfactory. This resignation may in time become 
strong enough to develop the highest leasure that a yo 
admits of—the pleasure of monotony. This is undoubtedly ay 
acquired taste, but when one’s taste is adequately trained’ ang 
strengthened, the burden of life sits ever so much mop 
lightly and easily. Expecting nothing beyond the limited range 
of the daily routine, a man who can endure monotony is never 
disappointed. For organization on board of a good ship, if nothi 
else, has at least the merit of being regular, and of securing 
results a3 it professes to secure. Meals are punctual. The viands 
are always pretty much the same each day, and on each day they 
all have pretty much the same flavour. The soup and the entrées 
and the joint are all perfectly alike, yo ee the soup. Then 
the effect of sitting every day next to the same persons is singu- 
larly monotonous, as anybody knows who hus ever tried the 
experiment. To live for weeks in the society of a few persons 
to the very lowest bottom of whose minds you have reached 


.at the end of the first two days, and those persons not endeared 


to you by ties of affection or relationship, is one of the most 
deadening processes conceivable. But then, while you are at 
to be deadened is the best thing that can befal you. Wher 
all sensation is more or less unpleasant, any stimulus that ex- 
cites it must be an evil, and any moral narcotic that lulls it 
must be a good, The apathy which conquers the soul in thes 
circumstances is one of the uncovenanted mercies of the goda 
To have a fretful man, or still worse a fretful woman, sitting next 
to one for many days is a calamity to which nothing that ever 
happens on land is at all comparable. There are peo le of this 
sort who will not take their fate with composure, who daily revile 
every dish that is set before them with acrid revilings, grumbling 
heeause the cooking is not as good as at a first-rate London club; 
because the ale is cloudy, as if a ship could move without rocking; 
because the salad is not fresh, as if the sea grew lettuces and 
endive. Monotony may have its evils, but they are trifling com- 
= with the evils of a peevish unreason, at least for a resigned 
ystander, It is possible that the grumbler himself finds a certain 
relief in his grumblings, but he secures it at the expense of his 
fellows. One of the most curious things, by the way, about long 
veyages is the readiness with which deadly antipathies spring up 
in one’s bosom. Nobody who has ever been ten days at sea has 
fuiled to conceive a hearty dislike for one or two of his fellow- 
ap ag its grounds are unimportant and inexplicable. We 
ate one man because he has a sour look upon his face, and 
another because he is so implacably hearty and hilarious. No 
possible line of conduct protects anybody against a deadly ani- 
mosity of this kind. Accidentally we make up our minds that 
some one whom we meet daily in the bear-like promenades on 
deck is a snob, or a puppy, or a dolt. Everything that he does or 
does not confirms this original conviction. We fully believe him 
capable of any atrocity or folly—until at last the pilot comes on 
board to take the ship into the harbour, and then in an instant the 
sea-scales fal) from our eyes, and we are ready to believe all good 
things of all men. 


SOCIAL CONDONATION. 


(fanaa it happens that society is shocked by the 
revelation of a supposed moral blot in the past life of 
some man who has since made his way to fame and fortune, 

to whom it is very — to have an attack made on the 
incidents of his own history. Some curious or malicious of 
indignant spectator at an awkward moment rakes aside a heap 
of ashes, and points out to the world, at the bottom of the 
heap, a transaction that has almost been forgotten. Very often 
the charge is a mistake or an exaggeration. But even if it 
were not, the public would be sorely perplexed to know how 
to treat so ancient and obsolete a delinquency. It seems ul 
generous to go back through a series of years and to uncovét 
sins which time has covered over. On the other hand, there 8 


the great danger of letting pass, in the career of successful met, 
what would not so easily be forgiven in the career of their 

successful contemporaries. Society, in spite 
is usually on the side of mercy. It feels 


of some misgivings 
that there is such 4 
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about moral defects as the Statute of Limitations. _Per- 
the offender may have repented of his early indis- 

aetivns; at any rate it is certain that he must have suffered 
vensiderablY from anxious apprehensions of exposure, if he has 

ally suffered from a sort of virtuous remorse. About 

‘aenile errors, in particular, people are naturally disposed to 
vosider that it is for the interest of society to allow a locus 
penitentia to the culprit. His whole character may have been 

ed during the interval. He may have become a use- 
fj member of the body politic or the body social, and there 
 omething to be said in favour of holding out the pro- 

oect of oblivion to the weakness and follies of youth. A 

potable instance of the leniency of public o inion oceurred 

wot many years ago in the case of one of England’s most 
ymarkable statesmen. It was asserted by his enemies that he 
had been directly or indirectly concerned, a long time previously, 
in the mutilation of some public documents. The world at large 
ghowed a strong inclination to close their eyes and ears, and not 
even to examine into the charge. The broad answer given to his 
gensers was that twenty years had passed over the heads of all 

seg interested in the affuir. And the question accordingly 

tout of memory again, and was very soon whirled back into 
obscurity amidst the rush and hurry of contemporary business. 

Some cynics even went so far as te say that, if lapse of time were 

not to be allowed to be a bar to subsequent investigations of official 

misconduct, nobody would be safe. Without adopting so despon- 
dent a view of the moral character of men in general, there is 
undoubtedly a sense in which it is true that the safety of indi- 
viduals requires some limit of time to be assigned outside which 

are not to be called upon to justify themselves against de- 
tretors. A charge which is brought against us at once, if it is 
unfounded, can be easily refuted. Not so an indictment which is 
glowed to stand for years, and which is subsequently excavated 
and forced into the light when half the actors in the business are 
dead and buried. ‘The witnesses who might have cleared the 
character of the accused are gone, and cannot be summoned 
to give evidence from the grave. If the inquiry, nevertheless, 
were to be insisted upon by society, innocent persons might 
be reduced to a situation of perplexity and of danger. Lapse 

of time cuts two ways. It enhances the difficulty of proving a 

case; it equally enhances the difficulty of disproving it. 

The true reason why it is proper to regard with dislike the 
taking up of bygone scandal is that common sense tells us that 
such posthumous inquiries lead to plenty of suspicion and heart- 
burning, but to very little certainty. It is more satisfactory to say 
so at once than to take refuge in some unmeaning platitudes to the 
eect that delinquencies of old date should be forgotten. Once 
prove that they are delinquencies, and we do not feel at all sure 
that they ought to be forgotten. In the ordinary affairs of life no 
such veil is dropped over the detected misdeeds of dishonest men. 
We go on recollecting them and reverting to them as long 
as we live, and cousider that a reputation for honour really 
lost can never be regained. Cvesar’s wile, once suspected, 
never can be Ceesar’s wife again. The criminal who stands at 
the bar of the Old Bailey knows well, or might know well if 
his experience were only wider, that discovered crime takes 
the bloom off a man’s fortunes, just as it does off his 
conscience. The banker who makes away with the property of 
his clients may go to penal servitude, and exhaust the vengeance 
of the law ; but he never can come home to resume his old posi- 
tion. Society scowls at him from behind its ledgers and prayer- 
books and fans. A cloud will always hang over his devoted head. 
The theory that legal punishment wipes out all recollections of the 
offence which has deserved it looks well in the pages of a philan- 
thropic essay, but is totally at variance with the known tendencies 
of civilization. The lawginflicts its sentence as a terror to the 
evil doer, and is satistied\when its sentence has been suffered ; 
but society is not contented with any such measure of reprisal. 
It cannot afford, in self-defence, to receive into its friendly bosom 
any one who has once been expelled. Innocent and inexperienced 
persons have to be protected against the chance of corruption ; 
society itself exists on a basis of mutual confidence ; and confidence, 
which is a plant of slow growth in all cases, if once cut down b 
the roots, never grows again. In every profession and in every walk 
in life we claim the right of scrutinizing antecedents, of judging of 
the future of men and wemen, in a rough and ready way, by their 
past, aud of guarding ourselves against converted sinners. It 
18 of course desirable that this ostracizing disposition should 
be exercised with moderate severity, and that room should 
be left even to a reformed delinquent to try to get his living 
honestly, and to repair to a certain extent his errors. Yet the 
culprit tinds that it is not in his power to take up his thread 
of life where he dropped it. He must not merely begin afresh, 
but begin at a disadvantage, and in a lower rank and station. If 

be so, it is inconsistent to lay too much stress on the 
theory that undiscovered crimes should be condoned, merely 

sé NO one was astute enough at the moment to detect them. 
Successful hypocrisy or immunity does not alter the character of 
the original offence. There ought not to be different ways of 
ndging the convict and the millionnaire, the poor and the rich, the 
ittle and the great. The best and wisest method of considering 
cases of early misdemeanours is, not to assume that time acts as 
t obliteration of the fault, but to remember that time operates 
4 a bar to inquiring successfully and thoroughly into the cireum- 
stances of the old affair. If detractors were allowed to lie by, and 
Postpone for a generation or so their attacks on private character, 


the result would be frequently that infinite injustice would be 
done. It may be said that, in the case of legal offences, no such 
condonation is known to the law, and that thieves and murderers 
are often tried and punished long after their commission of the 
crime. This severity on the part of the English law is 
not really as great as it appears. Even in the case of criminal 
procedure lapse of time does operate as a barrier to protect 
the accused. It introduces the element of doubt, and no charge 
ever can be brought home to a man as long as reasonable 
doubt exists. Perhaps it would be more satisiactory if in the 
criminal law there were such a thing as a Statute of Limitations. 
Society, acting on different principles and for a different purpose, 
only introduces at a different stage of the inquiry the consideration 
which the law allows to come in before the inquiry is closed. As 
society is more sensitive and jealous than the law, and is concerned 
with suspicions rather than certainties, itis by no means an unfair- 
or an unwise social principle to decline to enter on an examination 
of bygone affairs which cannot be safely or satisfactorily con- 
ducted, and which is likely in any case to do much damage even 
to innocent persons, On the whole it is better, except in extreme 
and clear cases, to refrain from calling on a man to justify himself’ 
against ancient social scan 

It is inevitable that the operation of such a rule should 
frequently allow of the escape of many men and women who cannot 
be said to deserve to escape at all. Of course they do and must 
escape, but it is more to the benefit of the body social that they 
should go undetected and unpunished than that social inquisition 
should be permitted after a long interval of years. In this fallible 
world we can only make general rules, nor is it possible to deal 
out impartial and infallible justice to everybody. Rough and 
ready justice is the law of life. Nobody can look around him and 
fail to perceive that the best justice of the world is served out in 
very rude earthen vessels. Do what we will, we cannot distribute 
social honours, positions, or fame on ideal principles. The wicked 
do get on, and frequently faster than the good. The unscrupulous 
attorney or barrister rises to the top of the tree; the merchant 
who sands his sugar ends his days in opulence and in comfort; 
the immoral and the hypocritical die in the odour of sanctity 
and of reputation. This cannot be avoided. Big fishes devour 
little fishes, tares outgrow and choke the wheat, aud excellent 
—_ are exposed to the necessity of seeing themselves distanced 
in the race by their inferiors in moral worth as well as in intellec- 
tual power. What, for example, can seem more at variance with 
our notion of abstract justice than that the children should suffer 
for the sins of their fathers? Yet experience is full of such moral 
phenomena. Nobody ever comes into the world on an absolutely 
fair level with his fellow-creatures. He begins at the starting- 
point where his father before him left off; and, if absolute 
equality is the law of justice, justice is violated every time 
a child is bora into the world. The child sets out with 
either some advantage or with some disadvantage as com- 
pared with those about him. It is sometimes said that, even 
if we were to reduce all society to the level of one vast 
flat plain, it would never remain in this condition, and before the 
end of a single lifetime we should have all the old inequalities 
again. There isa point beyond which the argument ceases to be- 
worth anything; for levelling is a question of degree, and the fact 
that inequalities will in any case be created fast enough by in- 
dustry does not prove that it is desirable to create them by arbi- 
trary legislation. One source of worldly inequality is, however, 
almost ineviteble, unless indeed the State stepped in to assert its 
paramount rights over all children, and transferred all tutelary 
functions from the parents to itself. So long as the start in life of 
the younger generation depends upon the conduct and fortune of 
the generation before, nobody can say that good things and evil 
things are distributed throughout the world as our own ideas of 
justice would dictate. IPf then some men are punished far more 
lightly than others for misdeeds of precisely similar importance, 
if time in some cases obliterates, and in other cases does not 
obliterate, dishonourable actions, all that we can say is, that there 
is nothing in the fact at variance with the usual course of human 


airs. 

The way, indeed, in which the world at all times exercises its 
privilege of condoning offences against morality is arbitrary and 
uncertain. One cannot feel sure when it will strike the culprit 
hard and when it will let him off easily. Very often it forgives 
the soonest the man who himself exhibits the least consciousness 
of disgrace, and who has the courage to bear himself boldly and 
defiantly under the blow he has received. Of all things, it dis- 
likes a cur the most. Spirit and resolution, like charity, cover a 
multitude of sins; but meanness and pusillanimity are a cardinal 
blot upon character which neither women nor men ever forgive or 
forget. Singularly enough, the defects which society pardons with 
the greatest facility are not those which do it the least harm. 
It would be impossible to say that physical cowardice is as 
pernicious as moral, or that unchastity does not strike at the 
root of social pro; far more than even moral cowardice. 
Fraud in a merchant or a lawyer is a more serious mischief than 
want of veracity in a soldier. Yet society, if we are to judge 
from the way it forgives, scarcely recognises the fact. It cundones 
neither with reference to abstract rules of justice, nor with 
reference to its own better interests; but it does, collectively and 
as a whole, pretty much what all of as do im our own individual 
cases—it condones so as to suit its personal comfort and its ease. It 
resents but moderately a proneness to yield to obvious temptation ; 
it does not require sublime sacrifices of self; and it treats the fail- 
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ings of its members from a pleasant, easy-going, geniak point of 
view. Condonation is accordingly a matter of favour rather than 
of justice or of right. And, as the world’ is constituted, favours 
fall to those who are planted in the path of favour. There is and 
ever will be a general inclination to let down easily people who 
have friends, and to be fearless and merciless to those who 
have none. Of course it is very sad that it should be 
so, but it is not sadder than many other things in_life; 
and after all it is indubitably true, as we read in the Bible, 
that one sinner has never any right to complain of the bounty 
extended to another. The only real standard by which condona- 
tion of any kind is to be tested is the consideration whether 
sterner or stricter reckonings would not purify and raise the 
social body. And, if one thing more than another is clear, it is 
that it is the interest of society to appear to condone hastily 
rather than to sanction the notion that charges can be satisfac- 
torily dealt with if they are kept till they are stale. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 


\ 7 torget when it was that the Duke of Wellington put his 

famous question—“ How, my Lords, is the Queen’s Govern- 
ment to be carried on? ”—nor is the date material. It may be said 
that tne problem has answered itself—solvitur ambulando, We 
are not reduced to entire anarchy. The Courts are open, the 
Judges hold the Assizes, the Sovereign meets the Estates of 
the Realm, Parliament assembles and adjourns, Administrations 
come and Administrations go, and the State works onfor ever. But 
this is not what the Great Duke had in mind. He asked, “ How is 
Government to be carried on? How is the State to be ruled?” 
The Duke of Wellington did not so much anticipate an immediate 
cataclysm as a gradual abeyance of rule and authority and power. 
What he looked at was the Imperial State and realm of England 
as a Government; and as a mere matter of history he recognised 
a body governing and a system administered. It was immaterial, 
or comparatively so, who held the helm, so that there was a helm 
and a pilot, and the ship of the State answered to the helm. 
What he had his doubts about was whether, in the future which 
alarmed him, there was any provision for educating or employing 
the able-seaman or able-statesman class. The last twenty years 
of England have produced an unpleasant conviction that his 
ominous forebodings have been to a disagreeable extent justified. 
What we cannot a remarking as the feature in our existing 
State system is, the decline and fall of the art of government, and 
the decay of a governing class. There is not in the corporate 
body the recuperative force, the rallying energy of the past; the 
restorative energy of nature seems to be exhausted. 

Patimur senium; we seem to have passed the climacteric of 
empire. We can neither endure government nor govern ourselves. 
Possibly—or, rather, actually and in fact—the old governing powers 
had become no longer suitable to the new state of things. The 
great Whig families and the great Tory families, the oligarchy 
which had ousted the Crown, were unsuitable instruments tor the 
work henceforth to be done. But hitherto they had done the work ; 
and just the same work had to be done, only by other organiza- 
tions. It was not that in 1832 the old duties of government had 
not to be discharged, but that other hands must discharge them. 
The result of the last revolution has been very different from what 
its authors intended. Not only have the old sort of governors been 
superseded, but the work and business of governing itself, and 
the functions of government, have become obsolete. It is said 
that the art and capacity of governing has been lost among us. 
It would rather be true to say that the impression has grown up 
that we can do very well, or at any rate can get on, without 
being governed. And the worst of it is that even the official 
nial. as become saturated with this illusion. To say this is 
only a travesty of what has some truth in it. We do live, 
a perhaps always have lived, here in England, from hand 
to mouth. We have an unwritten Constitution, and an -un- 
written.code of law. We dislike theories, and despise systems; 
and we prefer the floating, balancing view of things. But 
we go further than this, and persuade ourselves that there is 
some inscrutable, unintelligible compensation pendulum regu- 
lating and directing the complex machinery of the State, which 
always keeps it going with a self-adjusting precision and re- 
gularity; and yet more, that the chronometer is constructed 
of indestructible materials. . It is, therefore, just as well for 
us that such a crisis as the a should occur, and that 
we should be compelled to look into all this marvellous piece of 
clockwork. It ticks rather feebly just now, and gives ugly 
groans and jerks; and it almost looks as if the jewelled escape- 
ment, and pinions, and adjustments, and all the rest of it, were 
coming to a dead stop. 

Perhaps it will be said that we -have left the government to 
the wrong class, and that in replacing the great families by the 
great middle-classes we only exchanged dotage for raw and un- 
trained apprentices. Whether the middle-classes had in them the 
capacity for government may well be doubted ; but the inquiry is 
idle now that we have cashiered the middle-classes, and handed over 
the government to Household Suffrage. Had the rule of the middle- 
classes, or, to put it in another form, had the system of government 
established, or attempted to be established, tive-and-thirty years 
ago, worked, it would not have been superseded by the measure of 
last Session. Because it did not work, because its instruments 
failed in all capacity for doing work, it fell. It was not from par- 


ticular love for a new political experiment, but from expey 
of the failure of the existing state of things, that most People 
welcomed, and almost all submitted to, the change simp) 
it was a change. The old class of statesmen who i been 
brought up in the traditionary school which held that a Goyer. 
ment meant a governing body died out with Peel and Wellington 
on the one hand, and with Earl Grey on the other, Lord 
Melbourne knew very well what government meant; g0 4; 
Lord Palmerston ; but, for various reasons, they did not thik 
proper to enforce their knowledge and convictions on popular go. 
ceptance. They did not compel their principles of government ty 
be obeyed. In a sort of way, Karl Russell is not altogether deticien, 
in a Eeonevtiod perception that there is such a craft as that of 
government, and that there is such a political duty as that of 
ruling, but his temper is too intriguing and his mind too narrow 
to permit him to act on his convictions. Mr. Gladstone possess 
many of the constituents of a ruler—education, experience 

triotism, and honesty. But he is so singularly constituted as t) 

unequal to the strife of active life. Every Session sees him 
commence work under the most promising conditions; ey 
Session has had to chronicle some deplorable loss of temper, dis. 
cretion, and judgment. On the side of the existing Government 
matters are even worse. It has been reserved for the Earl of 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli openly to announce—and to base their 
2 for public confidence, or at least for public impunity, on 
the fact—that for years and years they had secretly seen the duty 
and necessity of a certain policy, but for years and years had 
studiously concealed and suppressed these deep and earnest con- 
victions, and had done everything possible to make the people of 
England believe that they held the very opposite of what they did 
hold. In other words, our present rulers have avowed that they 
knew what was right, and deliberately carried on an organized 
hypocrisy, both to their own followers and to the country. That 
such conduct is treason to the most elementary duties of Govem- 
ment requires no proof. 

Yet, though it has been reserved to the Derby Administration 
to bring out in the most forcible instance the abeyance of the 
first principles of government, it must be conceded that their 
treatment of Reform is only the extreme example of many pre- 
cedents. If government means anything, it implies the existence of 
a policy, and an honest intention to carry it out. George III. and 
Pitt, and in earlier days Chatham, and before him Walpole, and 
in the old time before them William III., and Cromwell, too, had 
certain declared views. ‘These views might or might not be right, 
but they were enforced, or at any rate attempted to be enforced, 
They were honourably held and honourably followed out, The 
Balance of Power, the American War, Catholic Emancipation, 
the resistance to Napoleon, whatever the matter in hand was, 
vigorous hands and strong minds, with or without judgment, 
adopted a certain policy and enforced it. It is said that George Ill. 
was only justified in his obstinacy and honesty because the people 
were with him. How much, in his case and in the case of Pitt, the 
exhibition of a strong will on the part of the governors conciliated 
the acquiescence of the governed, or attracted popularity to their 
measures simply because they exhibited strength and will, is 
another matter. But, at any rate, the fact remains, Government 
existed. But of late years, on each and every one of the great 
subjects affecting the commonwealth, it is assumed to be the duty 
of the Government to have no policy. Reform, Education, the 
lrish Church, Church Rates, Jewish Disabilities—all were, and 
some are, open questions. ‘They are to be settled out of doors 
The Government is to be a clerk of registration. A policy must 
frame itself if it can; if it cannot, we must scramble on 
without a policy. Hence, instead of governing, the duty of an 
Administration is held to be to order Commissions of Inquiry— 
which are, in fact, private and irresponsible Committees—on Codi- 
fication, International Law, the Punishment of Death, Church 
matters, Bankruptcy, anything or everything. As soon as a matter 
becomes of large and general interest and sovereign importance, at 
that very moment Government abdicates, It is not a subject to 
be legislated upon, but to be talked about, gossipped about, turned 
over and mumbled by a non-official and non-responsible body of 
nobodies, dignified with the brave titles of a Royal Commission, a 
Parliamentary Inquiry, and Special Commissioners. Every 
department of Government is therefore put in commission. And 
even when legislation is at last unavoidable, another device for 
escaping from responsibility on the part of the Executive has 
been found out in the crafty and modern trickery of permissive 
Acts of legislation, After every slow excuse of procrastination 
and feebleness has been exhausted, and the tardy conviction 
that a thing can no longer be left undone is arrived at, so reluctant 
is Government to enforce obedience, that all that it can summon 
courage to do is to allow people by statute to do what is right 
—that is, to encourage them to some faint show of obedience, 
but not to punish disobedience. The Collection of Agricultural 
Statistics, the establishment of Public Libraries, the employment 
of Workhouse Chaplains, the establishment of schools for Pauper 
Children—these are only small instances of that recent and perm! 
cious art, or absence of the art, of government whose highest 
triumph is to allow people, if they are good enough, to do by 
statute what we all know ought to be made imperative 
everybody, good and bad, willing and unwilling, alike. 

This is the sort of system under which public business has been 
administered for many years, and by every set of occupants of | 
Government offices. To wait upon what is called public opinion, 
that is, the utterances of the cheap newspapers, and the inspiration 
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= deputations, and the promptings of Leagues and Committees 


a Sic Safety, the opinion of the Peckham Omnibus, or the ad- 
rice of the Marylebone Vestry or Codgers’ Hall, is supposed to be 
the highest and most solemn function of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
weare at this moment experiencing what comes of this policy. 
It isnot too much to say that Fenianism would never have attained 
its present hideous proportions had the responsible guardians of 
New been equal to their duties. ‘The Clerkenwell outrage, the 
Manchester murder, and the present Reign of Terror are dis- 
‘ to be traced to the connivance which the Government 
‘Jded to the Reform demonstrations a twelvemonth ago. We 
awe to Mr. Walpole and his pusillanimity the murder of Brett 
and the victims of the Powder Plot of last week. No doubt 
the circumstances of the time are exceptional. England and 
Jreland are flooded by the unemployed rascaldom of a whole con- 
tinent. In addition to the presence of the unattached instruments 
of Continental revolution we have among us the trained experts 
jn American rapine and marauding. The scoundrelism of Europe 
and America has been swept into our ample bosom. But, as it 
happened, our domestic demagogues were of the coarsest and 
most contemptible type ; for, as it is doing Mr. Beales too much 
honour to class him with Wilkes or Hunt or Thelwall, so Finlan 
and Lucraft and Odger and Conolly sink below the level of all that 
we have yet experienced of small sedition. The situation was at 
once one of extreme danger, considering the atrocious antecedents 
of some of the conspirators ; but at the same time one most easy 
to deal with by reason of the mean and sordid character of the 
minent organs of sedition, All that we have asked for and 
implored during the last twelve months was that the Government 
would show it was alive. Government had only to take its place 
as the representative of the national life and feeling and desires. 
The moment was a supreme one. Law and order made a vigorous 
peal to their appointed guardians to speak in their natural 
daracter as representatives of social life. But our rulers would 
not come out of their Castle of Indolence, and even the wreck- 
ing of Hyde Park they affected not to appreciate. They permitted, 
not perhaps without collusion, the sedition of the Leaguers; they 
allowed the Sheilield outrages to elude justice under the cover of a 
tee of indemnity ; when it became a recognised system to 
oot down policemen they neither added to the strength nor 
the personal security of the public protectors ; they declined, for fear 
of giving too much importance to what was all but open rebellion, 
to adopt extraordinary measures for preserving the public peace ; 
and they allowed at the seat of Government a funeral procession in 
honour of traitors and murderers. And now that for more than a 
year they have suffered lawlessness and anarchy to run rampant, 
they are much surprised that their hints have been taken, and 
that it has at last come to this, that the people must be called 
upon to defend their lives and property, Government being quite 
unequal to that emergency which their own supineness and timidity 
and dereliction of duty have brought upon us, Government, Pariia- 
ment, public instructors, and public opinion having been tried and 
found wanting, the appeal is at last from ourselves to ourselves ; 
and we are now officially warned that, unless we can preserve 
order—that is, save the country—our rulers own that they can do 
nothing for us. It is at any rate some consolation to know that, 
now the crash has come, amid the bursting of many bubbles, we 
shall get rid of the feeble mockery of rule under which we have 
come to be as we are. We wanted, perhaps, some such tornado 
torid us of the heavy stifling incapacity of all recent English 
Governments. And we have at last got something like it. It 
Tequires such an emergency as this to rouse the national heart; 
and the present feeling is something deeper and nobler than panic, 
ora blind stumbling clutch at the first or any desperate remedy. 
What is at the bottom of it is a stern indignation at those who 
have brought us to this pass. 


BABY-ADOPTION, 

[HE distribution of children—as of other good things in this 
world—has long been a puzzle to thoughtful minds. The 

Psalmist whe counted them amongst the greatest earthly blessin 
was perplexed at seeing that the ungodly had children at their 
re. Our modern point of view is different, but a walk through 
& back street in London always causes a somewhat similar 
astonishment. Children seem to abound in any neighbourhood 
in inverse ratio to the means of supporting them. What statistics 
might say we know not; but to a cursory observer it seems that 
the poorer the districts, the larger the families. In the thoroughly 
miserable regions, where the streets answer the purpose of 
nursery, they swarm with small girls carrying still smaller girls 
in their arms, and with dirty little boys of precocious impudence. 
Indeed some economists have tried to make out that there is 
Some necessary connexion between the extreme poverty and the 
prolific powers of a population, and that the maxim of “the more 
the merrier” is carried out most completely where it seems least 
‘ppropriate. Of some of the inferences which have been hence 
deduced, we need not speak. Swift’s grim facetiousness as to 
the children in Ireland is rather overcharged, even as a satire, for 
the squeamish tastes of the present day. His humour is too highly 
flavoured when he dilates upon the fact that “a young healthy 
child well nursed is, at a year old, a most delicious, nourishing, 
and healthy food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled ;” 
When he proves that “ the carcass of a good fat child will make four 
es of excellent nutritive meat,” and dwells upon the advantages 
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of converting the skins into “ gloves for ladies and summer boots for 
fine gentlemen.” The irony is a trifle too strong for our stomachs, 
and yet, if he had lived at the present day, he might have dis- — 
covered some hints for enlarging his amiable satire. We, indeed, 
have found out various methods for concealing unpleasant ideas 
under a more taking phraseology. In the American war, we 
smiled at the new alk ingenious periphrases which were dis- 
covered for the old-fashioned term of running away. There was 
a whole vocabulary of pleasant phrases, such as falling back upon 
supports, drawing the enemy on, and executing strategic move- 
ments. We have now discovered an equally ingenious mode of 
describing methods for diminishing the superfluous population. 
Nothing can have a pleasanter sound than the adoption of children. 
It is a term for which Mr. Squeers might have been thankful 
when he was endeavouring to draw an increased supply of 
Smikes to Dotheboys Hall. It calls up visions of benevolent old 
bachelors, or perhaps childless couples, seeking a new outlet for 
the abundance of their benevolent emotions. Social philosophers 
have lately recommended that there should be increased legal 
facilities for so admirable a custom. Marriage, too, we are 
told, is daily becoming more difficult in the higher ranks. 
A disconsolate bachelor has published in the last number of 
Fraser's Magazine a lamentation over the expenses which have 
hindered him from deserting his order. He sets down the mere 
initial expenses of the ceremony at 50ol., and pathetically declares 
that, although in his present condition he can enjoy every comfort 
of life for 1,000/. a year, he would be a mere pauper if he 
ventured to marry on such a paltry income. From another 
quarter we have terrible statistics as to the hundreds of thousands 
of spinsters who would marry if they could, and are restrained, 
as it is argued, chiefly from a dread of the growing luxury 
of the age. In what way this evil may be remedied is a question 
a which we need not enter; but it is plain that it is not 
likely to disappear rapidly, if indeed it does not increase. We 
may assume then that, in the upper classes who necessarily look 
forwards to growing old in the single state, a large number of 
these persons are of an affectionate disposition, and would be 
glad to have children growing up around them, although they 
might possibly not enjoy so much the presence of a baby 
below the agreeable age. What could be more natural or praise- 
worthy than that they should adopt some of the vast rising 

neration which is growing up in complete neglect as a heavy 
urden upon its legal supporters? ‘They might pick and choose 
their children for themselves, and so avoid many of the annoy- 
ances to which actual parents are exposed; and they need not 
anticipate any great difficulties from the classes amongst whom, to 
all appearance, children must be rather a drug in the market. The 
increasing frequency of advertisements proposing to adopt children 
might be considered by an innocent-minded person as an indica- 
tion that these views are becoming prevalent. It might be inferred 
that there is a growing desire amongst the rich, who are yet not 
rich enough to marry, that at least they may enjoy some of the 
pleasures of parentage ; and poor people might hope that a healthy 
demand was springing up for at least one article of which they 
have on hand a superabundant supply. 

Unluckily, there is the suspicious circumstance that the 
benevolent persons who are ready to adopt children are anxious to 
have a premium with the infants; and we begin to discover that 
adoption is, as we have said, an ingenious euphemism for a very 
ugly practice. The mere mention in joke of eating children and 
making their skins into boots jars upon our delicate nerves; 
and indeed the proposal involves a certain publicity about the 
proceeding which is evidently wrung. A necessary of Swift's 
plan was the erection of public shambles in the City of Dublin, 
which would shock the minds of a sensitive public. n 
cannibalism is plainly un-Christian. Still, the unfortunate victims 
of Mrs. Winsor would not have been much worse off if that lady 
had been able to turn their remains to account—a performance 
from which, to all appearance, she would have been deterred by no 
weak sentimentality. The terms of the transaction might have 
been altered if the commodity offered for sale had been mer- 
chandable; but, so far as the children were concerned, it could not 
be worse, and scarcely in any case more diabolically cold-blooded. 
The adoption traffic appeals to people who have stronger remains 
of sensibility, who at least like to have their proceedings made 
to look as decent as possible, and who are sophisticated enough to 
prefer conveying to stealing. In its essential features, however, it 
seems to be only a degree higher in the scale of morality. The 
children are not to be rudely and inartistically slaughtered, but to 
be quietly eased out of existence. Of course, in the particular 
case which has lately come to light, the transaction may have 
been perfectly straightforward and honourable so far as the adop- 
tive parents were concerned. Very likely they did the best that 
they could for the child, and its death was a strange and una- 
voidable accident. But this is precisely the awkward part of the 
system. The whole transaction may, in some cases, be of a really 
praiseworthy description. The persons who take charge of the 
child may be acting from benevolent motives, and may even be 
saving it from a worse fate, instead of doing it an injury. If the 
one thing desired by the mother is that the child should disap- 
pear entirely and irrevocably, she may flatter herself, and some- 
times with truth, that she is doing the best for it under the 
circumstances. It is the ambiguous nature of the transaction 
which makes a criminal p so difficult to detect. We can 
only guess what is the implied contract. When a person com- 


mits a crime.in a brutal straightforward fashion, we can at least 
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be certain of punishing him. If a candidate gives a voter five 
sovereigns [or his vote, the bribery is unmistakeable. If he spends 
large sums in charity after his election, it is possible that he may 
be doing a noble and becomjng action. Adoption is to the simple 
traflic in which Mrs. Winsor was an adept what the finer forms 
of corruption are to the gross and inartistic distribution of hard 
cash. The difficulty of discovering either crime depends upon the 
same principle. The briber and the receiver of bribes are equally 
interested in concealing the crime in which they are the only 
participators. 
same motive for concealing the true nature of their transaction, 
the unlucky child whose interests are at stake being unable to 
make any effectual remonstrance. Everything that we can detect 
may have the most unimpeachable appearance, and it is one by 
which the most infamous persons may cover themselves as con- 
veniently as the virtuous. The late case proves that there are 
mothers who are quite — to pay ten pounds, and a handsome 
suit of clothes, to get a baby off their hands, and who have the 
sironvest motives for asking no questions afterwards. The fact is 
quite enough to attract any one who happens to be unscrupulous 
enough to make a clear profit of a few pounds at the price of 
easing a child's path out of this world; and we have sufficient 
reasons for supposing that people whose morality stands at the 
special height thus defined are + no means rare in this or in any 
other metropolis, 

It is a good deal easier to denounce such a system than to say 
how it can be effectually regulated. Its growth illustrates a 
principle with which we have good reason to be familiar. We 
= mealy-mouthed a great deal faster than we become virtuous. 

e discover new and ingenious modes of dressing up old sins to 


The natural and the adoptive parents have the | 


Kosmos, we can only stand silent and, awestruck, 

plate, Such is the spectacle of Mr. Gladstone full and oy 
flowing. He has had a few months—no, it is only a fow wale 
—to repair the volume of his stream, and on Wednesday he 
poured out the copious flood of his eloquence, his knowle 
and his acquirements in an amazing, rushing, gushing torrent of 
pantology which takes away one’s very breath at the stu 

and oceanic vastness of his powers. The framers of the Oldham 
address certainly used the right word—though it is not the 
title of Almighty God—when they prayed that “the All-Wig 
might long spare” their “ brilliant” guest. Omniscience, ang 
nothing else, was the subject-matter concerned. To say what 
Mr. Gladstone talked about would take a great deal more time than 
to say what he did not talk about. After the classical fashion, 
he came out with a trilogy. In the morning he received ay 
address, and answered it with fluency and fulness. In the after. 
noon he opened—no, he assisted at the inauguration of—a Me. 
chanics’ Institute, and he only went through the few and 
subjects which make up the education of mankind under al 
forms of civilization. In the evening he distributed prizes to 
students of the Art and Science School, and availed himself of 
the opportunity of taking up any dropped stitches in his previous 
orations; and he concluded this busy and happy day by touching 
with fulness and freedom on the duties and responsibilities, the p 
present, and future of this country, and of every class, order, trade, 
and profession in it, not only in their several capacities and stations, 
but in wide and cecumenical relations to the whole human race jn 
all that concerns this world and the next. And as though three 
speeches in one day, going through 7rivium and Quadrivium, ad 
the whole curriculum of instruction, were not enough to exhaust 


make a very fair imitation of virtue with surprising facility. In | 
the old ballad, a gentleman who wishes to get rid of an incon- | 
venient baby knows no better way of doing it than putting it on a | 
fire in the presence of a nurse, and raking the coals over it. If) 
any one was to be guilty of such a proceeding at the present time, 
his folly would be quite as conspicuous as his wickedness, He 
would be like a murderer who should knock out his victim’s | 
brains with a club instead of administering some of the poisons | 
which we owe to the progress of science ; or rather, like a common- 
place rogue who picks pockets instead of getting up a bubble | 
company. Every increase of civilization increases the facilities | 
for one side as well as for the other; the virtuous can only just keep © 
ahead of the rogues. The simple fact of the increased crowding 
of great masses of population gives an admirable chance for 
the vicious classes who thrive below the surface of society 
and flow together in great cities. The mother may disappear 
for a time in the crowd without her next neighbours asking 
any questions, and the dropping out of view of a few babies 
more or less is not likely to excite any particular interest in 
London. Even in a country place Mrs. Winsor carried on her 
trade for some time without detection; but a Mrs. Winsor who 
took advantage of the wider opportunities for concealment 
and eseape in London might have kept up a larger business con- 
nexion, and roused much less attention—especially if she had 
been sufliciently educated to adopt the proper phraseology. She 
might, indeed, have suffered from the counterbalancing difficulty 
which professional people generally find in the metropolis—that, 
namely, of attracting due notice in the crowd. This, however, 
which is a serious hindrance to young medical men and others, | 
appears to have been completely sarmounted in businesses which | 
have no scruple about advertising. Every means is provided by 
the public spirit of some newspaper proprietors for giving the | 
widest notoriety to the class who eke out their living by taking | 
care of infants, and receiving expectant mothers in want of con- | 
cealment. No one whose talents lie in that direction need be afraid | 
of his or her talents remaining in obscurity. It would certainly he 
a discouragement to the trade if this means of bringing it home to 
the bosom of every family could be checked ; and it is perhaps not 
too much to hope that those who now encourage it will see that, 
on the whole, they are taking rather a dirty way of making a few 
shillings. Perhaps they were deceived by the delicate language | 
employed ; if so, we may venture to hope that their eyes will be | 
opened by recent disclosures, and that they will not denounce a | 
practice in one column, whilst they give it every facility in 
another. A more systematic investigation into the circumstances | 
under which so many infants cease to trouble the persons who are | 
burdened with their care might perhaps occasionally exert a more | 
direct and powerful influence ; butso long as there are so many per- 
sons With a strong interest in carrying on this detestable trade, and 
every means of making their reciprocal wants known to each 
other, it must be difficult to supply any effectual check. At present 
people who have a child to dispose of seem to have ample oppor- 
tunity of finding persons ready to accept the charge; and when 
the transfer has been effected, there is very little chance of detect- 
ing the final results of the transaction. 


his voluble and versatile genius, Mr. Gladstone on the following 
day delivered two more orations on purely political subjects. In the 
first, delivered at Ormskirk under the form of an autobiographical 
sketch, he neatly reviewed the whole Parliamentary history of the 
last thirty-tive years by way of a general sketch, introductory toa 
particular analysis of the contest on the Reform Bill of last 
Session, while in his Southport speech he went over all the 
topics of the day, and all the foreign, colonial, and domestic re- 
lations of the country, with especial relation to the Fenian con- 
spiracy and the Irish question. 

To give a summary or condensation of what Mr. Gladstone said 
would require a mind as capacious as his own; it is only bya 
dry and skeleton sort of index that we can give a notion of tho 
universality of his genius. The syllabus of the triform lecture 
at Oldham would be something like this :—Mr. Gladstone's opinion 
of himself; of Lancashire in general, and Oldham in ohoaiets of 
Free-trade ; of the French Treaty and Mr. Cobden ; of the Reform 
Act; of education; of Ireland; of public economy; of private 
spendthriftness; of education bis; of Fenianism and Clerkenwell; 
of Ireland bs; of Mr. Gladstone bis; of education again ; of edu- 
cation general; of education special; of education as a process 
of (1) refining, (2) expanding, (3) elevating, and (4) con- 
solidating character; of self-help; of instruction; of relaxa- 
tion and amusements; of a billiard-table; of French and other 
tongues; of the English language; of the analogy between the 
English language and the English Constitution ; of. the —— of 
England ; of the literature of England; of all other history; of all 
other literature and history; of natural history; of phytology, 
dendrology, anthology, ornithology, and entomology in general 
and particular; of Providence and first causes; of eyes and no 
eyes; of the comparative advantages and disadvantages of town 
and country life; of the Smoke Act and pollution of rivers; of 
Mr. Platt; of Mr. Gladstone again; of the English Universities, 
public schools, middle schools ; of popular education ; of primary 
education ; of religious education; of denominational education; 
of secular education; of national education; of co-operative 
institutions, co-operative stores, and co-operative factories; of 
temperance societies; of Sunday regulation; of public-house 
regulation; of Trades Unions; of Sheilieldism; of strikes; of 
restraint of industry; of capital; of labour; of machinery; 
foreign competition; of taste; of art; of law human and 
divine; of Providence generally. As near as we can make out, 
here were seventy-one distinct and separate topics treated by 
this exuberant teacher. Mr. Gladstone's Septuagint of subjects 
requires seventy times seven coramentators. Just as the Master 
of the Sentences in fulness of time was followed by Aquinas with 
his Prima and Secunda and Secunda Secunde to illustrate him in 
a constantly expanding cycle and epicycle of gloss, commentary, 
and distinction, proof, confutation and ee, so it is reserv 
for the future to produce a Semma which shall bring Mr. Glad- 
atone’s condensed and elaborated wisdom into a series which for 
general use can hardly be less bulky than the compass of twenty 
mocerate folios. At any rate we must decline the task. Itis not 
given to every man to be as Alexander Humboldt, or Magliabecchi, 


"oy the Admirable Crichton, or any other monster of erudition and 


_ capacity. We retire; for, if we were to attempt further analysis of 


MR. GLADSTONE AND “JANNOCK.” 
— is not the word to apply to Mr. Gladstone | 
among his constituents in South Lancashire, for admi- 
ration implies some sort or degree of sympathy. We can 
only admire what is not altogether removed from the level | 
of our own commonplace standing. When we get to the 


Immensities and Eternities, the boundless fields of space and 
the unmeasurable depths of time, the Kncyclopedias and the 


- the Oldham orations, another Ossa beyond this Pelion would re- 
' main in the terrible task of scaling the heights of the two political 
_ addresses which seconded the small talk of Oldham. 


At first we were disposed to adhere implicitly to one Mr. 
Scholes’s eulogium of Mr. Gladstone at Oldham, who observed 
“that Mr. Gladstone was a gentleman of whom they were all roud, 
and that, as a Lancashire man, he was jannock to the backbone. 
About our pride in Mr. Gladstone we had no difficulty, Most 
honestly and sincerely we are proud of Mr. Gladstone; he does 
us—that is, he does his country—credit ; and often as we have 
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occasion to differ from him, it is only because we are so 
that we are also jealous of him. And then when Mr. 
oles went on to observe that Mr. Gladstone was “jannock” 
jntus et tn cute, we quite saw the force of this remarkable epithet, 
jally as we had not the slightest conception what it meant. 
We deemed it to be some endearing and playtul epithet which, in 
the dialect of Tim Bobbin, conveyed some superlative praise, 
equivalent perhaps to the “jolly good fellow” of Cockney or 
unde uate eulogy. Curiosity, and that noble thirst for informa- 
tion which such a triangular oration cannot but prompt, sent us to 
Halliwell’s Archaic and Provincial Dictionary, when, to our horror, 
and the extreme confusion of Mr. Giladstone’s sly friend Scholes, 
we find this strange interpretation—* Jannocxs. Oaten bread 
made into hard and coarse large loaves. North Country.” Does 
Mr. Scholes call this backing his friend? Has Mr. Gladstone 
deserved this severe fate, that his luminous oration should be 
ified by oaten loaves—bread of oats, the food of English horses 
and Scotch Christians, or Calvinists, at any rate—and made into 
loaves hard, coarse, and large? Does Mr. Scholes mean that he 
and Oldham in general found all this divine talk of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be not only large—about which 
there could be no question—but hard and gritty, coarse and 
indigestible? We are quite ashamed of Lancashire. Or 
rather, perhaps it is our inability to enter into the Lancashire 
mind. What is one man’s meat may be another man’s poison; 
and what Mr. Halliwell, or any other effeminate and luxurious 
Southron, might consider coarse, is perhaps naturally titted to the 
more vigorous and healthful digestion of Oldham. Oat-cake slack- 
baked, and all the bran in it, may be ambrosia in Lancashire; 
and just as an Esquimaux might salute his bride as a lovely lamp 
of blubber, so, after all, Mr. Gladstone may, to the North country 
taste, be appropriately and lovingly saluted as “Jannock,” or 
oaten loaves, to the backbone. Even as Htbernis Hibernior is the 
highest praise of an Irishman, so Jannock to the backbone may 
mean that Mr. Gladstone is an incarnation of the favourite and 
nial diet of his native county. Only it is, after all, a very 
odd county, and one where a noble shade of barbarism survives, 
in which a great statesman is only saluted as a very first-rate 
imen of Jannock. 
But, to speak a little more seriously, Mr. Gladstone’s Oldham 
-h, or rather speeches, are not only characteristic of the speaker, 
but constitute a remarkable intellectual effort. We do not mean to 
say that any one thing which Mr. Gladstone said was remarkable, 
or that he threw any new light or uttered any very profound re- 
flection on any particular branch of his multitudinous themes. 
But that he said it all, and still more that he said it so well, 
with such easy and natural transitions, with such regard to 
proportion, and with just suflicient liveliness and an artistic repres- 
sion of strong colouring, is a great triumph of oratory. Mr. 
Gladstone displayed at Oldham the consummate artist. And 
his art was twotold—tirst, in hinting to his audience, without 
directly saying so, that they or any other set of mill-owners 
and mill-hands understood every word, or half the words, 
of his pleonastic and verbose lueubrations on nearly every sub- 
ject that has ever occupied the human mind; and next, in 
the suggestion that Mr. Gladstone himself was an authority on 
each and every one of these points. What was wanted was 
merely to suggest this. A worse speaker than Mr. Gladstone 
would have made this too prominent. But Mr. Gladstone is 
not an egotist ; or at any rate he parades his powers and his 
consciousness of them as little as most men, even his equals, do, 
and lessthan many men who are his inferiors do. A of dis- 
play is quite consistent with a speaker's honest estimate of his own 
acquirements and capacities. And the object at Oldham was to 
suggest, by an exuberant display of the richness and variety of 
human knowledge, to what the capacities, intellectual and moral, 
of man can attain. The best, perhaps the only, way of teachin 
this lesson was to give a specimen of a trained and lined 
and first-rate mind; and Mr. Gladstone is not to be blamed 
because, on the whole, he so well fulfils his own ideal, and 
18 to so large an extent the original he draws. To do this 
with refinement, and to hint this comparison with delicacy and 
good taste, requires remarkable gifts. And out of Parliament, or 
at least out of the passionate atmosphere of Parliamentary things, 
Mr. Gladstone is never guilty of bad taste.- On occasions like 
these he is at his best; and the only drawback which is 
suggested by such occasions to his friends and admirers is, that 
here he is most really at home, and that, after all, Parliament 
and statesmanship are not Mr. Gladstone’s true métrer. A mind 
80 copiously stored, so discursive, so multifarious, must in the 
common concerns of practical life be encumbered by the multi- 
Plicity of its acquirements. It seems to want a simpler organi- 
zation for the rough work of active politics. It does not need 
every gift of intellect, and every accomplishment of learning, 
toequip the statesman’s mind, and a barren waste of ignorance 
has now and then its uses in the man of action. Mr. Gladstone is 
not the man of action. Much that was felt about Burke is felt 
about Mr, Gladstone. The razor is too keen, too fine in polish 
and temper, for the coarse work of pioneering through the tangled 
brakes of political life. All that we “ pray the All Wise” is that 
the memories of this excellent appearance of Mr. Gladstone at 
Oldham in December may not be efiuced, as has always been the 
case hitherto, by an outbreak of storm and violence and petulance 
ut the time of the March winds. We must own to some fears. 
The three Sune at Oldham seem to have told on Mr. Gladstone’s 
temper. The usual effects of lashing his tail for so many hours 


came out in the noble creature ; and in the two political speeches 
he very nearly, if not quite, relapsed into his Parliamentary 
attitude of defiance and suspicion. His own talk seems to 
have been at last too much for even Mr. Gladstone, and, 
among many things well and wisely said, there was here and 
there conjured up a phantom of possible wrong—as, for example, 
in the suggested possibility of the Fenians not getting justice 
done them—which in any other speaker we should have denounced 
as undignified and unworthy ad captandum talk that would be 
mischievous were it not almost silly. : 


WESTMINSTER PLAY—1867. 


[HE Brothers of Terence was represented for the first time on a 
memorable occasion—the funeral of A2milius Paullus—and 
was accompanied, however strange it may seem, by music of a 
grave and solemn cast. It was as if at the “Great Duke’s” 
funeral a play by Congreve or Sheridan had been accompanied by 
the “ Dead March in Saul.” When indeed the comedy was re- 
peated, the fashion of the music was changed for strains of a more 
congenial kind; and we may fairly infer that the first representa- 
tion was not the most successful. It is a trite observation that an 
undertaker and his men returning from a funeral usually reflect a 
lively image of “ tipsy mirth and jollity”; and perhaps the ves- 
pillones of Rome may have been highly entertained at the “ first 
night” of the Brothers. But we can scarcely imagine the general 
audience to have partaken of their satisfaction on such an occasion. 
The King in Hamlet, indeed, applauds his own adroitness in com- 
bining “mirth in funeral pe dirge in marriage.” Yet such 
tragical mirth seems to demand a long apprenticeship in the 
funeral-furniture business. 

As a Westminster Play, the Brothers was enacted by the 
scholars of St. Peter’s College in 1759. Three months before the 
December of that year the news had arrived in London of the fall 
of Quebec and the death of Wolfe. The selection of the play had 
probably no reference to these events, but they did not fail to be 
duly mentioned in the Prologue. ‘That Prologue, in elegiac verse, 
was written by Robert Lloyd, “an old Westminster,” and after- 
wards an under-master in Westminster School, but at the date of 
his verses editor of the St. James's Magazine ; and a few years later 


—for Lloyd “ had a wonderful alacrity in ee yp SBP poor 
Dick Purden, a “ bookseller’s hack.’ Lloyd, however, was 
unquestionably a man of uncommon ability. Co , his school- 


fellow, describes him as “ heir sole and single of dear Mat Prior's 
easy jingle”; and Churchill and Colman, his schoolmates also, 
have borne their tribute to his scholarship and his talents. His 
papers in the Connoisseur, where Lloyd had for colleagues Bonnel 
‘Lhornton, the elder Colman, and Cowper, may still be read with 
some satisfaction; but his [nglish verse has gone out of fashion, 
and his plays are “ very tolerable and not to be endured.” 

The Brothers, like all the Roman Comedia Togata, was of Greek 
origin; but, if titles may be accepted as guides, Terence must, in 
composing it, have departed widely both from Diphilus’s Synapo- 
thnescontes and from the Commortentes— Piautus’s version of 
the Greek comedy. By no device or surmise of editors will the 
title of Dyers-Together fit itself to the plot of the Adelphi. So 
far from “dying together” the dramatis persone show themselves 
fully disposed to live together on better terms than before—in 
short, to be happy ever alter. There is, indeed, a whisper that 
Menander, or an uncle of his, wrote a comedy called Adelphoi, 
and this probably, ng, og its weaker scenes by the “dyers- 
together,” may have the true t of the Terentian 
Brothers. It is observable that in the Prologue to this comedy 
‘Terence speaks of certain nobiles homines who were said by the 
poet's enemies to have materially aided him in the compo- 
sition of his plays, even if they were not the real authors of 
them. So even at Rome there were “ good-natured friends” 
who would have alleged that “Garth did not write his own Dis- 
pensary,” and who, if they were now living, would discover that 
Shakspeare merely lent his name to the dramas written by 
Southampton, Raleigh, and Sir Francis Bacon. We have so few 
glimpses of Roman life — from the senate, the forum, or the 
camp, as to be grateful to Terence for this peep at these noblemen, 
presumed to be Scipio Acmilianus, the younger Leelius, and Pub- 
lius Furius, just as we have to thank Horace for his charming 
glimpse of two of the same homines nobiles in familiar intercourse 
with Lucilius. 

Descended from two or more fathers, the Adelphi itself is the 
parent of a very numerous efispring. From it are derived many of 
the scenes and incidents in Moliére’s L’ Ecole des Maris, and in 
Baron’s L’ Ecole des Peres. Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia also is 
built on Terence’s foundation, But the polished Roman would be 
shy of acknowledging a descendant whose proper region at Rome 
would have been the Suburra, as in London it was Billingsgate. 

Voltaire awards to the Ecole des Maris the palm over the 
Adelphi; but, excellent critic as Voltaire could be when his 
prejudices were asleep, he is often an unfair one when they are 
awake. Of the Brothers, he says, that it_furnished Moliére with 
little more than the bare idea of the Ecole des Maris ; that in 
the Roman play there is scarely any intrigue, while in the 
French oue the intrigue is comic, interesting, and delicate. 
He contrasts the superiority of the female characters in Moliére 
with the Sostrata, Canthara, and invisible Pamphila of Terence 
—quite forgetting, or at least omitting to remember, the im- 


mense advantage enjoyed by the French dramatist in having 
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his female characters performed by women—a privilege denied 
to the ancient stage. Had Voltaire been writing of Diphilus 
and his Syna 
triotic zeal, have also forgotten that women at Athens were 
ept in almost oriental seclusion, and that if the poet had put on 


his stage such dramatis persone as the Isabelle and Leonore of 


Moliére’s Ecole, all Athens would have been in arms against the 


daring innovator, and Diphilus might have considered himself 


lucky if he got off with a fine, in place of being banished or even 
hemlocked for Atheism. 

But so far from the plot of the Ecole des Maris being more “ in- 
teresting and comic”—it 7s more delicate on the whole—than that 
of the Adelphi, the very reverse is the fact. Of all extant 
Terentian comedies this is the most carefully and ingeniously con- 
trived. In the Self-Tormentor the fable really terminates with 
the third act; in the Andrian the episode of Charinus is an ex- 
crescence ; the catastrophe of the EZunuch is tame. The plot of 
the Stepmother indeed has always been justly applauded for its 
simplicity. But simplicity of plot is at best a negative virtue, 
and one which, if imputed to them, neither Sophocles nor Shak- 
speare would have regarded as a compliment. ‘Ihe intrigue of the 
Adelphi, on the contrary, is sufficiently complicated for interest in 
its changes, and, by general consent, is well sustained through at 
least four acts. A falling off in the fifth act has been frequently 
noted by critics. We shall allege reasons presently for differing 
from them on that point. 

Is there no improbability in the plot of L’Lcole des Maris?— 
dramatic improbability we mean, for many matters unlikely in 
common life are _— enough on the stage. In Moliére a father 
devises by his will to two superannuated guardians his two daughters 
as their future wives. This is even worse than the bequest of 
Portia by Belmont’s addle-pated sire, since he at least gave his 
daughter, through the caskets, a chance of mating to her mind. 
These guardians are a very sorry exchange for the rustic and rigid 
Demea and the urbane and indulgent Micio of Terence. Again, in 
the Roman play, the brothers Aachinus and Ctesiphon display 
naturally the results of their opposite breeding; too much laxity 
and too much strictness have alike injured, without indeed de- 
stroying, their moral natures. ‘There is something extremely 
touching in the gratitude of the scapegrace Ctesiphon towards 
his brother AXschinus, There is some nobility in the brotherly 
zeal vf Aischinus in forwarding Ctesiphon's wishes, though it be 
zeal misplaced; and there is also a genuine and deep vein of 
filial love in him. They are not by any means model young 
men, but there is in each of them the smatch of a gentleman. 
‘The Isabelle and Leonore of the Ecole are again a sorry exchange 
for these lads, idle as they are. As little for distinctness or 
development of character can the old men Ariste and Sganarelle 
be put on a level with Demea and Micio. The Adelphi held its 
age as a favourite play at Rome long after its author’s death. 

e find Varro’s opinion of it in the meagre sketch of the life 
of Terence by Suetonius, “ Adelphorum principium Varro etiam 
preefert principio Menandri.” 

Where Moliére comparatively failed, it was not likely that 
Baron would succeed. The first act of L’Ecole des Peres is a 
tolerably close and not inelegant version of the corresponding act 
in the Adelphi. But Baron’s old men, Telamon and Alcée, are little, 
if at all, more than the conventional old gulls of the stage ; and his 
Clarice and Pamphile, considering the advantage of being per- 
formed by women, are scarcely less sketchy than the Sostrata and 
Canthara of the Roman comedy. Whatever may be the case 
with the gravity of Cecilius, th art of Terence, so far as the 
— is concerned, has not been equalled by either Baron or 

oliére. 

The Adelphi we have already described as the father of a 
numerous offspring. Besides direct importation, it has furnished 
scenes to plays having entirely dissimilar plots. Diderot, in his 
Pere de Famille, had an eye upon Demea and Micio in his characters 
of Mons. D’Orbesson and Le Commandeur. In the Choleric Man, 
Cumberland, obligingly termed by Goldsmith, in Retaliation, “ the 
‘Terence of England,” has formed upon the sume model his Man- 
love and Nightshade—one the easy-going, the other the choleric 
man; and Nightshade’s two sons are reflections of Avschinus and 
Ctesiphon. Micio and Demea indeed are the perpetual types from 
which stage fathers have ever since been cast. Sometimes, as in 
Terence, they are distinct persons, sometimes they are combined. 
Old Knowell, in Every Man in his Humour, is Micio with an 
infusion of Demea; he hasa touch of the disciplinarian in his 
general allowance for youthful indiscretions. It is quite unneces- 

to multiply examples. Their name is legion. The last 
direct employment of the Terentian fathers that we recollect was 
in a comedy, the Rose Feast, produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
— forty years ago ; Terry was the strict, Dowton the indulgent, 
‘ather. 

In regarding the fifth act of the Adelphi as falling below its 
precursors, we think that critics have not quite caught the author's 
meaning. Terence, in our opinion, did not intend to represent 
Demea’s conversion from a too strict to a too easy father as real. 
His promises to let his son take his own course for the future is a 
mere bravado or satire at Micio’s expense. The old Adam of 
vigilance is not dead in him. He hints very intelligibly that, 
although he will not dictate to, he will be always most happy to 
advise, his sons. What he thinks of Micio’s system of training 
youth, he again reiterates in his caustic comment on the services 
of the slave Syrus. Again, his humorous but inconvenient re- 
venge on Micio is prompted more by anger at his own discomfiture 


ntes, he would very probably, in his 


or in his own theory of education. He uses, or rather abuses, his 
brother’s good nature to saddle him with divers hardships—with 
a wife old and poor, no slight nuisance for a confirmed and 
bachelor of sixty-five; with loss of land, as a gift toa man wh 
has no claims on him; with loss also of two, probably valuab * 
slaves, whom Demea almost compels him to emancipate; and 
finally, with what is perhaps the unkindest cut of all to one of 
his temper, loss of all his patience also. On the other hand, some 
correction is needed for Micio’s excessive amiability. Through 
four acts he is not very far from being an old fool. His Jaisse; 
faire system is very like a failure. It is expensive to him; jt 
leads people to call in question his sanity. Had it been possible 
for there to have been a sixth act, we might have found Micio 
really altered, but Demea really unchanged from his former self 
We doubt whether the Psaltria contributed at all to the latter’s 
comfort ; he may, after all, have carried out his threat of maki 
her generally useful both out and indoors. We question whether 
Mrs. Micio’s lines were set altogether in pleasant places. There 
is in her a capacity for shrewishness, and in her husband a 
latent faculty for grumbling. All these things, however, for want 
of another act or two, lie in the lap of the gods. All we discern 
is that Terence, by reducing Micio’s principles ad absurdum 
makes manifest their extravagance ; a by bringing Demea’s 
to grief, displays their practical inutility. We have a hint 
from Donatus that Terence improved on Diphilus’s play. In 
the Synapothnescontes Micio, it appears, takes Sostrata to wife 
without making any wry faces; in the Adelphi he yields to hig 
brother's and sons’ importunity, because he has lost the art of say- 
ing “No.” In reconciling us to the young men by exhibiting, 
through their errors, their common generosity of nature, Terence 
shows himself a true artist. He makes us feel that these prodi 
may come home again, and in this respect also the Roman is said 
to have improved upon his Greek original. 

We have never felt less hesitation in commending the acti 
than on the present anniversary of the Westminster Play. The 
characters were well distributed, and each found a suitable repre- 
sentative. As regards the delivery, we have seldom, if indeed 
ever, heard it so generally even and animated. The opposite- 
tempered brothers wrangled and fretted with great success, and to 
the entire satisfaction of the audience. In A¢schinus Mr. Bray 
displayed an ease and finish, both in direct and in by-play, 
rarely found in amateurs; and the villany of the “sacrilegus” 
Sannio was admirably pee by Mr. E. L. 8. Randolph. As 
regards his making-up, however, we have a word to say. Sannio 
has recently had a good hiding, besides enduring no inconsiderable 
smash of furniture at home. He tells his own story with much 
feeling, external and internal; he marvels that his wrongs have 
not driven him crazy :— 

Minume miror qui insanire occipiunt ex injuria. 
Domo me eripuit, verberavit ; me invito abduxit meam . 
Homini misero plus quingentos colaphos infregit mihi 

* s s 


Omnes dentes labefecit mihi; 
Prwierea colaphis tuber est totum caput. 


But the Sannio of the Westminster Play bore no tokens of ill- 
usage ; his hair was unruffled ; his garments were unrent; he was 
spruce as a bridegroom, or at least as a “best man.” A little 
disorder was needed—* Si vis nos flere, dolendum est primum 
ipsi tibi’’; his head bound up, one arm in a sling, and a limp in 
his gait, and perhaps, if it be not asking too much, symptoms of 
at least one black eye, would have been germane to the matter. 
The wrath and despair of Geta in the first scene of the third act 
were excellently represented. But Sostrata and Canthara, while 
Sa not to hear, must have heard him from the firs 
ecause they stood too near him while he vented his ire upon 
and sundry; and generally the performers do not avail themselves, 
at these representations, of the privilege of space afforded them 
by their stage. They play too much in front, and would greatl 
animate the scene by more frequent change of side and of ground. 
Never, however, have the frequent and full applause, and the final 
plaudite been more richly deserved than at this representation 
of the Adelphi of Terence. 
The Prologue and Epilogue will be in the hands of many hundreds 
of readers, including among them no few consulares of St. Peter's 
College, even before we can go to press. In the former a loyal 
and seasonable tribute was paid to the “ genius loci” ; and in the 
latter, “the Cynthias of the minute ” were adroitly and elegantly 
celebrated in the customary elegiacs. The points of the Pla. 
were capitally preserved in the ace, and the right of Britis 
youth to choose and practise its own Olympian games was asserted 
in defiance of warning doctors or over-anxious parents and 
guardians, 


REVIEWS. 


OZANAM’S CIVILIZATION OF THE FIFTH CENTURY.* 
VHE name of Frederick Ozanam is not as familiar as it deserves 


Century. Translated from the 


Ozanam, by A. C. Glyn, B.A. 2 vols. London: Allen 
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countrymen as a distinguished lecturer and writer, and for several 
mre held the Chair of Foreign Literature at the Sorbonne, 
his career was prematurely cut short by the illness which, 
in his fortieth year, brought him to the grave. The work on 
which his reputation mainly rests, Dante and the Catholic Philo- 
uphy of the hirteenth Century, has not, so far as we are aware, 
heen translated into English, but it formed the subject of a 
remarkable paper by Mr. Dalgairns, published many years ago in 
the British Critic, then under Dr. Newman’s editorship. The 
istory of Civilization in the Fifth Century, though not of equal 
yalue, is well worthy of the care Mr. Glyn has bestowed upon 
dothing it in an English dress. It is, in fact, a fragment, 
i he first instalment of a larger plan which his early death 
revented the author from carrying out. He had purposed to 
write, as a kind of indirect reply to Gibbon, the literary history 
of the middle ages from the fifth to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
with a view of showing “how Christianity availed to evoke 
from the ruins of Rome, and the hordes encamped thereupon, a 
new society capable of holding truth, doing good, and finding the 
true idea of beauty.” While offering a hearty recognition to 
all that was really noble in the old civilization, he desired to 
vindicate the higher mission of against that “im- 
ishable instinct of Paganism” of which Gibbon had made 
Fimself the mouthpiece, and especially to describe the history 
of progress during the period in which the author of the Decline 
po Fall had only seen decay. The introductory chapters of the 
contemplated work, comprising a sketch of the filth century 
only, we have before us. The book bears evident traces of its 
original composition in the form of University lectyes, and is 
not free from inaccuracies and omissions which a more careful 
revision, had the opportunity for it been given, would probably 
have removed; but, after all drawbacks, it will well repay 
attentive _. It is not so systematic or so detailed as the 
Prince de Broglie’s history of the same period, nor does it perhaps 
show the same depth of critical insight. From Dr. Dollinger, 
again, the author is distinguished by all the characteristic diver- 
sity of the French and German intellect. He has not the same 
habit of patient and exhaustive collection of facts, nor the same 
rigid impartiality in estimating them. Indeed an over-fondness 
for hasty generalization is his most prominent fault. But he 
belongs, in the main, to the same school of liberal Roman Catholic 
thinkers as the two writers we have just named, and we have not 
observed any appearance of conscious unfairness in his treatment 
of his subject. 

Taking for his text the divine command, “Be ye ect "— 
which “condemns humanity to an endless advance ’’—M. Ozanam 
sets himself to trace out the continual operation of this law of 

in the Christian Church, alike in literature, in theology, 
in art, and in the development of its social and moral life. He 
rightly attributes to the idea of personality, first distinctly recog- 
nised and enforced under the Gospel, the basis of that respect for 
liberty and human life without which no real progress is possible. 
The epposite principle, which reduced persons to chattels, the 
mere creatures of the sovereign State—or, as our author expresses 
it, deified the City—naturally resulted at Rome in the apotheosis of 
the Emperor, who had absolute jurisdiction over the property, 
the persons, and the souls of men. The hard realism of the 
Roman mind could not be satisfied with ideal divinities, or loyalty 
to an abstract State. M.Ozanam bears witness to a fact also 
insisted on by Mommsen when he says :— 

Rome began to crave for a more concrete God than the Capitolian Jove, 
and found a living and most terrible deity in the person of her Emperor. 
Earth could offer nothing more divine in the sense of a majesty at once 
recognised and obeyed, and Paganism did but push its principles to their 
consequence in deifying the Cesars; but reason fell to the lowest depth of 
degradation, and the Egyptians grovelling before the beasts of the Nile out- 
raged humanity less than the age of the Antonines, with its philosophers 
and jurisconsults rendering divine honours to the Emperor Commodus. 

The chapter on “ Paganism,” in which the distinctive realism of 
the old Roman faith and polity is dwelt upon in some detail, is 
one of the most interesting and instructive in the book, though it 
would have been rendered still more so had the author drawn 
out and illustrated this typical contrast between the Roman and 
the Hellenic civilization. Comte rightly distinguishes them as the 
intellectual and the social forms of polytheism. That hideous 
alternative between the thirst of lust and of blood which Mr. 
Swinburne has most perversely idealized as the dominant cha- 
tacteristic of classical sentiment, was actually exhibited in the 
corrupt Paganism of the later Empire, when gladiators and 
Christian martyrs were massacred, and women outraged on the 
stage, for the afternoon’s amusement of high-born ladies, 

lateas the fourth century, and after Christianity had been for 
nearly a hundred years the zeligion of the State, Symmachus, prefect 
of the city, “the best representative of the Roman aristocracy,” 
had a vestal virgin buried alive for incontinence, and professed 
himself inconsolable when twenty-nine Saxon captives destined 
for butchery in the public games had “ impiously ” preferred to 
strangle themselves in prison before the day arrived. This, by 
the by, is no singular or exceptional example of the long survival 
of Pagan habits and beliets after the nominal conversion of the 
Empire. The popular notion that the Edict of Milan transformed 
Italy by a stroke of the pen into a Christian country, is but 
another illustration of the same confusion of thought which has 
Siven rise to the delusion that our Saxon forefathers were con- 
verted en masse by the preaching of St. Augustine, whereas the 
substitution of the new faith for the old throughout England was 
the slow work of centuries. M. Ozanam reminds us, with perfect 


truth, that the lapse of time and a huge expenditure of effort was 
required before the ancient cult of the Empire could be dispossessed 
of the hold it had on society and on the masses, through its temples, 
its associations, and even by the residuum of truth it retained. In 
404 Claudian, in a poem composed in honour of the Christian 
Emperor Honorius, pointed to the sanctuary of the Tarpeian 
Jove, and the “ host of gods presiding over the city and the world.” 
Several years later, forty-three temples and two hundred and eighty 
chapels were counted in Rome alone. The images of Hercul 
Minerva, and Apollo still decorated the streets and squares, an 
fountains gushed under the invocation of the nymphs; in the 
middle of the fifth century the sacred geese continued to be fed in 
the Capitol, and their auspices taken by the Consuls on entering 
office. Pagan and Christian festivals stood side by side in the 
Calendar. And if this was the case in the — much more of 
course in the provinces did Paganism—so-called from its preva- 
lence in the country villages—retain its hold. There the temple 
groves remained untouched by the axe; the idols were wor- 
shipped, aud the ignorant populace awaited in scornful patience 
the decay of the new creed. 

After examining in order the laws, the literature, and the poetry 
of ancient Rome—which last he calls “ the only form of preaching 
known to Paganism ”—M. Ozanam contrasts with them the insti- 
tutions, literature, art, and theology of Christendom. ‘There is a 
chapter on Christian art, as exemplified in the Catacombs, and 
later on in the basilicas, from which we shall have occasion 
presently to extract a striking pas on symbolism. Mean- 
while, it is hardly correct to speak of the basilicas being used 
for Christian purposes because the temples were too small. This 
would not have prevented their being available at least as chapels 
or oratories, but it was thought safer not to use for religious wor- 
ship buildings exclusively assuciated in the popular mind with 
idolatrous rites and habits of thought. The fear expressed in one 
place, by M. Ozanam, of a taste tor classical architecture super- 
seding the appreciation of Gothic, has hardly been justified by the 
event. It certainly cannot be said in our day that, “although 
Rheims and Chartres are at our side, we seem to ignore them.” 
On another point M. Ozanam, had he lived a few years longer, 
would have seen reason to modify his language in a less favour- 
able sense. He of Rome respecting the individuality 
of national churches, and especially instances her respect for 
national “ privileges, institutions, and dituryies.” The extinc- 
tion of all the peculiar “uses” of the ditlerent French dioceses, 
determined upon in pursuance of Dom Guéranger’s suggestion, 
which has been going on rapidly of late, shows that other in- 
fluences are dominant at Rome now. The “ wisdom and good 
sense of the Roman Church” has not secured her from the 
exceeding unwisdom of confounding uniformity with unity. 
This leads us to remark on a strange inaccuracy which our 
author falls into when he says that Christian Italy inherited 
respectively from the Etruscan and the Roman elements her 
theological spirit and the geuius of government. The governing 
spirit was undoubtedly a bequest to the Latin Church from the 
Empire, and the Papacy is quite correctly described as “the heir 
of the political spirit of the old Romans.” But the early Roman 
Church was conspicuously untheological. Indeed, M. Ozanam 
admits as much when he points out that Italy produced no 
heresies. He might have added that the Italians could not 
understand heresies. It is an odd way of putting it to say that 
Rome interfered in the Arian dispute and “ saved the faith of the 
world” ; the fact being that the great Italian Council of Rimini, 
in 359, blundered, from sheer ignorance of the matter in dispute, 
into the acceptance of an Arian creed. Not one of the Lopes 
before St. Leo, in the middle of the fifth century, had any name 
as a theologian, and the men who shaped the theology of the 
Latin Church during the first centuries—Tertullian, St. Cyprian, 
and, above all, St. Augustine, the master mind of Western 
Christendom—were not Italians, but Atricans. Too many fresh 
elements had come into play before the eleventh and succeeding 
centuries for St. Anselm, St. Bonaventure, or St. Thomas Aquinas 
to be quoted in evidence of the theological temper inherited from 
Etruria by Christian Rome. There are other instances of hasty 
assumption to be met with here and there in these volumes. Thus 
we are informed that “the Papacy presided at Nicza,” and the 
translator, improving on his author's blunder, adds, in a footnote, 
“probably in the person of Hosius of Cordova.” It is not pro- 
bable, but certain, that Hosius presided at Nice, and that he did 
not preside as the Pope's representative, who sent two legates 
of his own to the Council. We do not know whether the 
author, or the translator only is responsible for the statement 
that the funeral services of Pagan Rome “bore witness to the 
reversibility of merits,” but we have no sort of conception what the 
statement means. Nor is it much easier to comprehend what is 
meant by respecting “the originality of national Churches.” 
But these are minor blemishes in what is really a valuable 
contribution to the history of thought in a critical period of 
transition, besides possessing a special interest of its own as 
the work of a zealous but liberal and enlightened Roman Catholic. 
Mr. Glyn deserves the thanks of English readers for intro- 
ducing them to a book which they are very unlikely to. be 
acquainted with, and still more for his manner of dving so. 
French is not a difficult language to learn, but it is so far 
front being easy to translate into English, from the essential 
difference of idiom and spirit, that one generally feels inclined 
to leave unread what cannot be read in the original. The present 
case is distinctly an exception. M. Ozanam, as we have said 
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before, deals too largely in those rapid and somewhat rhetorical 
generalizations which are the besetting snare of French historical 
writers, to allow us to forget his nationality; but there is very 
little in the language of Mr. Glyn’s translation to remind us that 
the book was not composed in English. And in an age when 
there is so much of desultory reading, and so little patience for 
anything like systematic study, grace and clearness of diction 
become no mere artistic luxury, but an important instrument in 
the conveyance and diffusion of knowledge. The following 

age on the origin and true idea of Christian symbolism is 
interesting in itself, and will give a fair idea of the general style 
both of author and translator :— 


Symbolism is the common fount of all Christian poetry. Symbolism is at 
once a law of nature and a law of the human mind. It is a law of nature : 
for what, after all, is creation but a magnificeat language which is speaking 
to us by night and by day? The heavens tell us of their author; and all 
created beings speak not only of Him who made them, but of each other, 
the meanest and most obscure unfolding the history of the sons of light and 
glory. What is the returning bird of passage but the sign of the spring 
which it brings with it, and of stars which have been coursing on for 
mouths? And does not the fragile reed which casts its shadow on the sand 
serve to register the height of the sun on the horizon? Thus do all 
existences bear mutual witucss, arouse and summon one another from one 
end of immensity to the other, and thus do their continual combinations, 
their numberless symbols and harmonies, form the poetry of the world which 
we inhabit. 

The same idea appears in Christianity, and in Scripture God spoke only 
in the language of symbol. ‘Che entire Old ‘Testament is full of realities, and 
has, doubtless, an historical value, but, at the same time, all the patriarchs 
and prophets represented Him who was to come, Joseph and Moses were 
but the precursors and, at the same time, the signs of Him who was one day 
to accomplish the law, and in whom every type was to find its reality, The 
New ‘Testainent, in its turn, only addresses us in parables ; and Christ Him- 
self, using the familiar language of rustic life, that kind of life which is 
most natural and most grateful to humanity, said one day, “ I ain the vine,” 
and on another occasion, “I am the good shepherd.” It was the same in the 
whole ulterior development of the New ‘Testament. St. Paul interpreted 
Scripture by means of allusions and allegories ; the two mountains repre- 
sented, according to him, the two covenants; and the Red Sea, which the 
Hebrews had crossed, became in his eyes the symbol of baptism. Again, in 
the Apocalypse, that especially symbolical book, each figure was produced 
with a mysterious meaning attached to it; and when St. John represented 
the new Jerusalem as resplendent with gold and jewels, with its wall of 
precious stones and its gates of pearl, it was not mere material splendour 
nor a flattery of the senses which he offered to the men who were daily 
dying, braving martyrdom and renouncing every treasure, as the supreme 
end of their etiorts ; tur in the language of the Kast every precious stune had 
a symbolical value, which was admitted according to rule into all the ancient 
schools, and represented in a mystic munner certain vague virtues of the 
soul and certain forces of the human understanding or of divine grace. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF TIIOMAS SLINGSBY 
DUNCOMBE, M.P.* 


HIS work is valuable as illustrating the resources of the 

modern bookmaker. Henceforth the composition of a bio- 
graphy will be like the composition of stone soup. In the one 
case, when the leeks and the carrots and the stock-meat have been 
boiled together, the stone may be dispensed with. So, in the 
other, when a compilation has been made from all kinds of con- 
temporaneous documents, the hero may be dismissed with scant 
and occasional notice. ‘The author of this book seems to have 
thought that if he selected as the central figure of his narrative 
one who had taken a prominent part in public affairs during an 
interesting period of our national history, and grouped round 
him a mass of unconnected incidents taken from every possible 
source of information, accurate or inaccurate, he must needs suc- 
ceed in compiling a valuable work. Accordingly, having got 
his hero, he takes the Annual Register, Hansard, odd volumes 
of journals, current books of gossip about theatres and the Upera, 
Gronow’s and Ruikes’s Memoirs, and by dint of cutting out 
a piece here and a picce there, he produces a biography 
in which there is, after all, quite as much about every other 
person as about the ostensible hero of the piece. And yet there 
was very much to interest us in him. He was a compound of 
characters which are rarely found to co-exist in one man, and will 
still more rarely co-exist hereafter. Well-born, a man of fashion, 
adandy, the friend of Lady Blessington, Count D'Orsay, and 
Prince Louis Nupoleon, an haditué of the stalls and the coulisses, 
the victim of actresses, blacklegs, and bill-discounters, and at 
the same time an out-and-out Radical, the tried supporter of 
Chartist delegates, and—more wonderful than all besides—the 
representative of a metropolitan constituency with which he was 
permanently popular, such an unusual compound of characteristics 
would supply materials enough for description and analysis in 
the hands of a qualified biographer. But this writer gives us 
neither. At the end of the work we remain as ignorant as we 
were at the beginning what was Duncombe’s real life, why he was 
a Radical, and how he reconciled his political functions with his 
social principles and aristocratic tastes. 

Thomas Slingsby Duncombe belonged to one of those fami- 
lies which, having been founded on the proceeds of trade, buy 
land, and in the course of one or two generations have become 
‘‘ territorial” enough to edge their way into the peerage. <A 
Charles Duncombe was Lord Mayor of London in Queen 
Anne’s reign, and was knighted. His nephew became Larl 
of Feversham, which title expired with him. The barony of 


* The Life and Correspondence of Themas Slingsby Duncombe, late M.P. 
for Finsbury. Edited by his Son, Thomas H. Duncombe. 2 vols, London: 
diurst & Blackett. 1863. 


Feversham was afterwards revived in the person of g 
descendant, whose brother, Duncombe of Copgrove, married 
daughter of Bishop Hinchcliffe, and became the father ¢ 
the subject of these Memoirs, Young Thomas, heir to gy af 
in Yorkshire, and connected by marriage with many familicg 
the peerage, was born in 1796, went first to Harrow, and the 
into the Coldstream Guards, After a campaign in Hoilang he 
returned home, and did not accompany that battalion of his ys, 
ment which took a memorable part in ths Waterloo cap ne 
In 1819 he left the army, and gave himself up to fashio; 
in London. Well-born, heir to a good fortune, endowed With g 
distinguished air and prepossessing appearance, he was welcomed 
by the ladies who in those days governed A A. history of 
his life in London would not be uniateresting. But an ing li 
a connected history it would Le impossible to gather from thes, 
volumes. Dates and epochs the most distant are mingled in the 
most higgledy-piggledy fashion. After recounting the incidents 
of 1818 or 1819, the biographer, fascinated by some name which 
he has had to mention, starts off to 1835 or 1842, to the utter 
discomfiture of the reader’s ideas and the consecutiveness of his 
own history. For instance, Duncombe’s initiation at Brookes; 
brings us at once to the times of Burdett and O’Connell, Thy 
mention of D'Orsay in 1820 immediately launches us into memo. 
randa of Gore House in 1842. It is therefore easier to compile 4 
summary of Tom Duncombe’s life from the Annual Reviews and 
the daily journals than from his professed Memoirs. He wy, 
admitted into Almack’s at a time when even Guardsmen found jt 
hard to escape being blackballed. He was a member of Brookes's 
tho Beef Steak, and every other Club in vogue. He was a favourits 
with great‘ladies and distinguished actresses, He played and lost 
heavily. In 1821 he varied his amusements by taking up polities 
and unsuccessfully contested Pontefract. He Hertford 
1823, with no better success. In 1826 he was successful. The 
three facts are with difficulty disengaged from a mass of rubbish 
about Hunt, Cobbett, Radicalism, and extracts from Rush's and 
Fowell Buxton’s Memoirs. And the thread of the narrative js 
again broken by incongruous episodes about Alvanley, Brummell, 
and Lord Petersham. Duncombe’s return for the same borough 
in 1830 produces this profound comment :— 

In the general election of 1830, Mr. Duncombe again contested Hertford 
in the Liberal interest, and made a good fight. With revolutions following 
each other in rapid succession on the Continent, the exciting nature of the 
daily intelligence was sure to produce an efiect on the public mind at such 
a period. Speakers on the hustings could not always restrain themselves 
from making suggestive allusions; and some politicians, in their core 
spondence, did not attempt to disguise their admiration. The political 
atmosphere, therefore, was unusually democratic, and candidates found no 
surer road to popularity than the expression of ultra-Liberal opinions. 

In 1832 he first gave vent to his Radical sentiments, and 
what his supporters would call “ spicy speeches” against 
Lyndhurst and the Bench of Bishops. On the dissolution in that 
year he failed to be re-elected for Hertford, and did not re-enter 
Parliament till he was elected for Finsbury in 1834. Here he 
played a réle which was remarkable, and certainly not useless, 
His social and personal advantages secured him the ear of the 
House. His popularity with metropolitan Radicals made hin 
a power in and out of the House. He became the patronus of 
every man of every nation who had, or thought he had, a 
grievance. The Duke of Brunswick, Louis Napoleon, Kossuth, 
Mazzini, Colonel Dickson, Thorogood, Frost, and the other con- 
demned Chartists, each in turn found an exponent of his cause in 
the good-looking and good-natured member for Finsbury. 

When we remember where the Whigs, in their sedulous hunt 
after popularity, looked for the subordinate officers of their 
Government, it seems somewhat strange that they did not find a 
place for Tom Duncombe. He had a far better address than many 
of their functionaries. He was much more popular. He was not 
a greater rake than many leading politicians on both sides either 
were or had been. He was as hovest as any of them, Probably 
his connexion with Lord Durham, to whom he was attached by 
personal and political ties, whom he followed to Canada, and 
whom the grand old Whigs must have regarded as the very impet- 
sonation of discord, kept him out of office. As it was, his dis 
connexion from all oflicial ties left him free to take his own 
course; and he went on, accordingly, identifying himself more and 
more every year with the extreme views of his constituents, but 
never compromising himself by his advocacy in the eyes of Parlia- 
ment or society. His associations with Feargus O'Connor, with 
Mazzini, and others of the ultra-Liberal school, are well known. 
But it is not equally well known that he was one of the con- 

fidential friends of Charles Duke of Brunswick, and of Louis 
Napoleon, and that’ he was instrumental in devising the release of 
the future Emperor from Ham, As far as we can gather from 
this very confused narrative, Duncombe’s friendship with the Em- 
peror continued up to within a year or two of his death, A still 
less clear statement leaves on our mind the impression that Dun- 
combe, and a mysterious secretary of his, a Mr. Smith, had 4 
large contingent interest in the property of the Duke of Brunswick. 
It would seem that the Duke made a will in 1846, in which he 
left to the mysterious Smith 30,000/., and to Tom Duncombe the 
whole residue of his real and personal estate, inclusive of his 
diamonds, which were valued at some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. To the will, as given in this work, no condition 38 
attached, But we gather from a later passage that there was 4 
condition attached to, or in some way connected with, the will; 
and a very important condition too, ‘This was neither more nor 


less than an undertaking on the part of the two legatees, who 
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“The Lady” was the name which the Marchioness of Conyngham 
was meutioned by the officers of the royal housebold, when she was livi 
with the King (George 1V.) at the Cottage, near Windsor. The happy — 1 
amused themselves with fishing in Virginia Water, and driving in a pony- 
carriage about the ornamental grounds. 

Political nicknames were as common as fashionable ones. A popular 
economical Reformer and a Chancellor of Exchequer somewhat notorious 
for profuse expenditure were coupled together as Penny Wise and Pound 
Foolish, Joseph Hume was a fellow labourer of Mr. Dancombe in the 
vineyard of Keform, and the thorns he pulled up there he seemed always 
throwing in the way of the Treasury. Vansittart (Lord Bexley) suffered 
from them most. Lord Sidmouth, “the Doctor,” son of Dr. Addington, 
contrived sometimes to have his lines fall in pleasant places: for instance, 
he secured the White Lodge in Richmond Park as a gratuitous residenze ; 
but especially came in for favours he did not expect, for on one occasion 
paying a visit to a prison during meal-time, and accepting the place of 
honour, he was unpleasantly made aware of the unpopularity of the governor 
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also executors, to surrender the will on demand, This 
d, it further appears, was eventually made, and the incom- 
ensible secretary, who seems to have been always flitting 
Tose Paris and London, was the agent of its transmission from 
Duncombe to the Duke. Whether he himself entirely waived his 
own claims, or took some equivalent for them, is not recorded 
Indeed, among the many queer jumbles in this book, none 

js more puzzling than the fragmentary chatter about the Duke of 
wick. After Duncombe gave back the will, his relations 

with His Serene Highness ceased. His relations, too, with a very 
different sort of person, Mazzini, ceased-after Orsini’s attempt to 
inate the Emperor. In the excitement caused by the debate 

on the “ Conspiracy to Murder” Bill, Duncombe’s chivalrous 
friendship led him to defy unpopularity by spe.king on behalf of 


his old friend Louis ee although he did not vote for the | by a shower of penny-loaves at his head. ‘The prisoners were dissatisfied 
Bill itself. His pluck did him no harm with his constituents, | with this portion of their diet, and careless of the distinguished visitor, 
made a simultaneous demonstration of their displeasure, 


ho admired his courage. During many years of his life he was 
tormented with a bronchial affection; and, after trying several 
g on the Southern coast, he eventually went to Lancing. For 
s short time the disease abated, but afterwards returned with 
ter violence than ever, and carried him off on the 13th of 
Geromber, 1861, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

The life of T. Duncombe is one that was worth studying. But, 
to be studied, we should have the many incidents which marked 
his career clearly portrayed. Not only is this not done, but no 

h to a clear and continuous history is made in this book, 
ve have letters from and to various persons, scraps of diaries, 
extracts from contemporary works, without regard to date, order, 
or authority. But we have not got—what the writer, from his 
relationship to the hero, might have given us—the inner life of one 
who managed to combine the incongruous character of a Tribune of 
the people with those of a gentleman, a man of fashion, and “a 
safeman” in Parliament. Enough, however, is told to temper an 
almost involuntary suspicion of “humbug” in his assumption of 
democratic sympathies with a just admiration for the courage, zeal, 
and heartiness with which Duncombe invariably took up the cause 
of those whom he supposed to have been treated cruelly or un- 
justly. Many people will laugh at his pretensions to statesman- 
ship; but none will fail to respect the memory of the man who 
did battle for the victims of wrong and oppression, whether they 
were princes, dukes, dissenting ministers, half-pay officers, letter- 
carriers, condemned Chartists, or foreign exiles. And it will be 
an evil day when the House of Commons is without a member 
who can bring before the grand appeal of Parliament individual 

ievances with the generous warmth and defiant unselfishness of 
fom Duncombe. If our readers are curious to see how a foolish 
writer may mar a good subject, we quote the following description 
of Hunt and Cobbett :— 

Hunt and Cobbett were stalwart fellows, each standing more than six feet 
high, and in general appearance affected the jolly farmer. Both had fine 
voices, and were fluent speakers, without any pretensions to eloquence. 
Cobbett was iniinitely the superior in intelligence. Hunt was recognised 
by his white hat, blue coat, light waistcoat, kersey smalls, and top-boots ; 
he possessed a fair complexion, rather prepossessing features, light grey 
eyes, thin lips, and wore his own hair. He was portly in person, with a 
jovial expression of countenance, and dressed in the style of his colleague, 
except that his linen seemed to have been got up with more care. ‘The 
editor of the well-known Register, then much patronized by the leading 
Whigs, and by all the Radicals, might have passed for a yeoman in com- 
fortable circumstances. [oth were in high repute as mob-orators, and were 
ardent and uncompromising patriots, ‘Lhey were, however, anything but 
disinterested, secking to turn their popularity to the most protitable 
account. 


It would be perhaps impossible to write anything more flat or 
jejune than the following sentences, in which Hume, Mackin- 
— and Brougham ave all grouped together as birds of the same 

eri— 


Sir James Mackintosh, Henry Brougham, and Joseph ITume were prac- 
tical legislators, who have left the impress of their genius upen the statutes 
of the country. Wilbertorce and his suppoviers devoted themselves with the 
same earnestness of purpose to the suppression of the slave trade and the ex- 
tinction of colonial slavery. Burdett, Byng, Whitbread, and their associates, 
did good service in keeping popular subjects before the public eye, and by 
endeavouring to restrain the disposition of the executive for arbitrary and 
irresponsible government. 


The following is as good a specimen as could be wished of the 
style which, for want of a betier term, may best be described as 
“gabble” :— 

“Monk Lewis” was popular as a member of Parliament, as the author of 
Tales of Wonder, and the great sensational play of that day, Zhe Castie 
Spectre, He acquired his sobriquet from having written a romance of 
doubtful morality called The Jlonk. We was a favourite of the Princess of 
Wales and the ladies of her equivocal court. He was a good deal quizzed, 
and very sharply handled in The Pursuits of Literature. 

“Old Sarum” was an appellation conferred on the late dowager Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, from her having the proprietorship of the rotten 
borough of that name. ‘This lady had been a distinguished horsewoman, 
constantly geing across country with the Quorn Hunt. Her sky-blue habit 
and jockey-cap were equally familiar to the field that attended the meet 
when the Haittield hounds threw off. Her ladyship also drove four-in-hand 
with the same fearlessness she displayed in going over her fences. When at 
an advanced age, on the 2nd of December, 1835, she called for an additional 
light—two wax candles not aflording her suiticient to write by. A short 
time afterwards a conflagration broke out in the old mansion (Hatfield) and 
consumed the wing in which her apartment was situated. ‘The flames ieft 
Scarcely a trace of her, Lady Salisbury was completely one of the old 
School, and kept up the stately customs in fashion in her younger days to 
the end of her long career. 

“The Sultana” was the title conferred by the court upon the Mar- 


“ Handsome Jack” (Mr. Spalding) was long a fashionable celebrity. 


Elsewhere the author makes a peer of Baron Rothschild, and 
talks of him as “ his lordship.” 


The following is, if true, a curious anecdote of Wakley, after 


his first entrance into Parliament :— 


After the first appearance of Mr. Wakley in the Ilouse of Commons, some 


of the members appeared inclined to be social with him, but he repelled their 
good-natured advances. 
crats will be swept out of this, like chaff before a whirlwind.” Mr. Wakley’s 
whirlwind never came—his chaff did. 


“In a little time,” he said to them, * you aristo- 


The difficulties which a Liberal M.P. has to encounter in pre- 


serving his independence against the pressure of his constituents 
are illustrated by a scene which may be profitably studied by all 
candidates for large and populous boroughs under the new Reform 


Act. A member of a deputation is the narrator :— 


“On presenting our card to Mr. Duncombe in the lobby he exclaimed, ‘I 
am busy now,’ and entered the House. Five minutes after he came out, and 
called upon us to follow him into the vote-room. We commenced by stating 
that ‘ the question we have to call your attention to : 

“Mr. Duncombe interrupted and said—* Well, but stop! Where do you 
come from—who sends you ?’ 

“We answered that we were scent by committees established in various 
towns, whose objects are strictly the investigation of home and foreign 
affairs! 

a" Mr. Johnson, of Staiford—‘I act for a committee of working-men in 
Statiord,’ 

“Mr. Duncombe—‘ Do you mean to tell me that the working-men pay 
you for coming here? I say they are great fools if they do.’ 

“ Mr. Duncombe abruptly broke off here, and left us, and then returned in 
company with, we are informe, his secretary. He began not where he left 
off on leaving us, but by saying, ‘1 will say nothing but what | say before 
another person.’ He then said that‘ the working-men had better keep their 
money.’ 

“Mr. Johnson, of Newcastle, interrupted, and attempted to open the 


case. 

“ Mr. Duncombe, vehemently—‘ Will you hold your tongue? I am not 
going to enter into the case with you, You came here to instruct me on 
Maritime Law!’ 

“We said that we did not come to instruct him or any other gentleman, 
but to appeal to him as an Englishman, having some interest in common 
with ourselves. 

“ He again interrupted, exclaiming with great vehemence,‘* Will you hold 
your tongue? Yow instruct me! Tam the independent representative of 
an independent constituency. I know far more about it than you can 
me. You will have my opinion when the subject comes beiore J’arliament.’ 
He here suddenly relaxed (7) into his furmer menacing and insulting tone of 
speech, saying, * In fact, I will not hear you.” - 

“ On our asking if he did not represent England, he said ‘No, I don’t. I 

resent a constituency.’ 

“ We answered, * Then that is not part of England ?’ 

“We were about to continue, but he stopped us, repeating his former 
words—‘ Will you hold your tongue? I will uot hear you, 1 tell you that 
you are imposing on the working-men.’ And then asked ‘if we were not 
the fullowers of Mr. Urquhart ?’ 

“ On our answering in the affirmative he said, ‘ Then I tell you at once, 
that I have no contidence in his principles, and still less in his foreign 
policy ;’ and then entered into a rambling statement about it being presump- 
tion on our part [which it certainly was] to be calling on members of Par- 
liament assuming to instruct them, 

“ We said that we did not wish to instruct, we desired them to assist in 
protecting the crown and the people, who are alike attacked by this in- 
novation. 

“ Mr. Duncombe—‘ To set aside Lord Campbell and Lord Clarendon ? ’ 

“Que of the members of the deputation said, ‘We have nothing to do 
with Lord Campbell; we have to (striking the declaration) do with this, 
Here is a question that affects the crown of England, as it does us—and we 
come to you.’ 


TRISTRAM’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE," 


R. TRISTRAM'S little work is remarkable for the com- 
pleteness of the information which it has brought within a 
handy compass, together with the clear and unaflected style in 
which the writer has clothed the results of his labours. 1t forms 
for its bulk and scope, the most exhaustive and systematic manual 
which we possess on the subject of the natural history of the 
Bible; and for the young, in particular, deserves to be recom- 
mended as a valuable companion to Scripture study. It is, on 
all accounts, one of the best books that the Christian Knowled 
Society has of late placed upon its list. What makes it especially 
to be relied on is its being largely the fruit of personal knowledge 
and experience on the part of the writer, he having, with this 
express purpose, spent nearly a year inthe Holy Land, accompanied 
by well-qualitied botanical and zoological collectors, and having de- 


* The Natural Ilistory of the Bible: being a Review of the Physieal 
Geograpliy, Geology, and Meteorology of the Holy Land. By U. B. Tristram, 


ioness of Hertford, Lord Yarmouth’s mother, as suggestive of her alleged 
Position in the affections of that grand Turk, George Prince of Wales. 


M.A,, P.L.S, London: Christian Knowledge Society. 1867. 
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voted himself to a careful investigation of the physical features and | is now wholly extinct oe See The palm oth wane ie 
products of the country. Herein lies, to a great extent, what is | along the river's course asin the 

new and characteristic about the work. In the field of historical | “ nubk” or prinbe (Zizyphus spina-christi), a tro 
and critical research the writer owns his debt to the labours of | oleander, an ° 
painstaking predecessors, especially to the massive learning and | banks. As we reach the tropical basin of the Dead 
colossal industry of Bochart and Olav Celsius. The book will be du : \ 
found to illustrate, not so much technically as popularly, every | Shittim and of Jericho, the little bay of Engedi, 
prominent allusion to natural history in the Scriptures by refe- Zuweirah and the Ghor-es-Safieh, the ancient waters 


days of Josephus, and the thor, 
/ Pical tree 
the tamarisk, fringe the streamlets and ¢ ‘tive 
products seem gathered into five separate oases—the sha 
the Waiy. 
of Nimrim, 


rence to the actual condition of the country and the character of | Here in mid-winter the temperature ranges from 60° to §o° the 
its existing forms of life. The broad view which Mr. Tristram | corn is i in March, melons ripen in winter, and indigo ig Jay 


es of his subject enables him to place in the most instructive | cultivate 


The birds, Mr. Tristram remarks, in these fared 


light the near relation that exists between the physical geography | regions are largely tropical, being Indian or Equatorial African iy 


and the vegetable and animal products of the country. What may 


type. The Indian collared turtle ( Turtur risorius) mixes with 


be called the key to the whole scheme of life which is agg A common turtle-dove throughout the year. Many birds altogether 


characteristic of Palestine is the “‘ Ghor” or Jordan Val. 


ey. We! unknown elsewhere also haunt the Dead Sea; amon them 


see here a deep chink or ravine ploughed deep down into the | a nightjar, a peculiar sparrow, and a gralkle, while a Cente 
bowels of the land, which separates Western Palestine from the | little sun-bird, or Nectarinia, often mistaken for a humming. 
country east of Jordan, and collects into itself the rainfall from bird, flits among the shrubs. The butterflies, too, seal, 


the high lands and hills on either side :— 


those of Nubia and Abyssinia rather than those of the upper 


From the rise of that mysterious river, in the rocks of the Anti-Lebanon, country. Such are the vast differences oe in this nanow 


the valley steadily deepens. It pauses awhile in the high Lake of Merom, strip of country by easily traceable causes. 


here is the ever. 


the modern Huleh, just south of Hermon, and below the city of Laish or encircling desert on the one side, and on the other the eternal 
Dan, not far from the later Casarea Philippi, where it collects in a wide | freshness of the sea; the hot winds or sirocco, the “ east wind 


basin the contributions of many affluents. ‘Thence it descends rapidly to the 
second halting-place in its career, the Sea of Galilee, linked for ever with 


of Scripture,” and the cold breezes from the summits wher 


the Highest gave “ snow like wool,” and “scattereth the h 
our holiest memories. Deepening still as it proceeds, the river breaks from | ¢, 5. ” of 3 ‘i. ° Oar 
the southern end of the lake to enter on the third stage of its existence, frost like ashes, and casteth forth his ice like morsels,” 
plunging in a strangely tortuous course, with windings so infinitely multi- Above all is the enormous difference in level of the land, from 


plied that it increases a distance of 60 miles to 200, while confined within 


the Jordan Valley (sunk 1,300 feet below the sea line) to the 


the narrow trench of its dower terraces, rarely more than two miles wide, | maritime plain, and thence to the highland centre 1,520 feet 


which form the edge of the Ghor, or “ Plain of Jordan” of the Jews, The 


upper terraces reach back for several miles to the enclosing hills. At length, —_ the ie Sy the northern peaks 12,000 feet high, Covered 
as the valley deepens, the Jordan becomes, in the Dead Sea, a long pool, perp ? 


forty-two miles long, and from twelve to sixteen wide, 1,292 feet below the 


The extreme variety, however, which is seen in the superficial 


level of the sea, the deepest depression on the earth’s surface. It is this deep | features of the country does not extend to the geology of the 
furrow which has caused the marvellous variety of climate, products, and | Bible lands. Nothing like the varied series of formations is to be 


scenery which are the characteristics of the land, and has for many centuries 
separated the history and fortunes of the country on this side, and of that on 


met with there that exists in England. We have, indeed, still to 


the other side Jordan. ‘The Jordan is unique among rivers in its origin, its wait for that exhaustive survey of the whole region which is the 


lonely course, and its gloomy termination. 


What the Nile is to Egypt this singular river is to the land of | be. The Sinaitic range may be taken as the key to 
Judea—a “sparkling serpent writhing in a barren desert, with only 
here and there an oasis of deepest green.” Unlike the Nile, how- 
ever, it draws its tribute from countless rills during its course, 
and yet never yields up its burden to the sea. There is no more 
curious phenomenon in physical geography than that chronic 
balance between the acquisitions of the Jordan and the eva- 
poration from its surface which keeps the Dead Sea at so un- 
varying a level. Such variations as are traceable belong at least 
to distant and prehistoric times. It is, however, the amazing 
variety which exists in the superficial character of the narrow 
region of Palestine that stamps the country as unique in the 
whole compass of geography, and tends to explain the hold 
it has succeeded in maintaining over the minds and feelings 
of the most widely contrasted races of men. As Dean Stanley 
has effectively pointed out, it presents on its very face a kind of 


epitome of the natural features of well-nigh every country. It thus 


seems made to furnish the “natural theatre of a history and a 


literature which were destined to spread among nations familiar 
to the most varied climates and imagery.” Within a space no 


wider than Wales, nature has here presented the aspects of a 


tropical, an Eastern, and almost a Northern climate—of waving 


corn and desert sand and rock, of pasture and forest; the life of 


a roving Bedouin tribe contrasted with that of an agricultural 
people and of seafaring cities. On the sea-coast we find maritime 
plains of surpassing richness, where frost is unknown, and where 
the abundant drainage from the hills, with the copious rains and 
dews from heaven, precludes all risk of drought. In the hill 
country, instead of the corn farms of the plain, the terraced 
slopes had, in their golden age, their staple growth in the 
vine, the fig-tree, and the olive. Here it was that the great 
masses of the population gradually formed their home, In 
the earliest historical period, the days of the patriarchs, as 
Mr. Tristram reminds us, these terraces were not yet formed, 
but the primeval forest still covered the hills, affording covert 
to the wild beasts, and modifying the temperature of the 
air. During the Israelitish period these forests gave way by 
degrees to the artificial culture of the terraces. The olive formed 
the chief delight and wealth of these teeming gardens, but 
it has since all but disappeared under the desolating breath of 
war and — that has swept the land since the Roman 
period. Under the pressure of maintaining a dense population, 
the country has also become bare of wood. Where now are the 
forest of Hamath and the wood of Ziph ? the lair of the lion and 
the covert of the bear, even on the naked hills of Benjamin ? 
Where is Kirjath-Jearim, the “city of forests?” As late as the 
Crusades we hear of a pine-wood on the hills between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem. “ Now it would be no difficult task to count the 
trees in Western Palestine.” On Carmel the few patriarchal 
cedars that survive seem doomed to fall speedily under the axe of 
the Turk. Even the ancient glories of Lebanon are only kept 
up by scanty groups.. In the Lebanon valleys the mulberry 
aud the silkworm have in modern times replaced the ancient 
culture of the Land of Israel. On the higher grounds, as upon 
Hermon, the fruits, flowers and plants, are of an Alpine character ; 
and the bear still lingers among the rocks. In the plain of 
Gennesaret, and in the seething marshes of the Huleh (Merom), 
varly in the course of the Jordan, we find acres of papyrus, which 


main object of the Palestine Exploration Fund. But Mr. Tristram’s 
rapid sketch lays down in approximate outlines the map that is to 
general 
system of Palestinian geology. Here, whatever cunjestane may 
have been based upon Scriptural allusions to burning and smoki 
hills, is nothing in common with volcanic phenomena. The whole 
series is composed of granitic and plutonic rocks without a trace 
of basalt, lava, or other volcanic agencies. Large dykes of por- 
phyry aud syenite crossing these mountains bear witness, however, 
to subsequent igneous eruptions. In the upper Jordan Valley, 
but a few miles south of the Sea of Galilee, we come upon the 
wonderful volcanic region of the Lejah or ancient Trachonitis, one 
immense lava-field honeycombed with caves and fissures. Here 
there have been volcanoes in action at very recent geological 
periods. Overlying the syenite in the range towards Suez we 
tind the wide sandstone range of the Twi, from which rises the 
wall of the great limestone plateau, with breaks here and there, 
that covers nearly the whole of Syria. This vast formation is 
cretaceous, and abounds in characteristic fossils. On the tops of 
the rounded hills (as on Carmel and the west of the Mount of 
Olives) is still found a stratum of chalk with flints, and the 
remains of a vast eocene tertiary deposit which once covered the 
country till swept away by the volumes of water rushing through 
the wadys. The rich valleys, with the domed hills and downs of 
the pastoral country, show the results of denudation, and the 
fertile accumulation of débris. In one group the highly crystal- 
line magnesian limestone contains iron pyrites, a “ land whose 
stones are iron.” Upon the geology of the Dead Sea Mr. Tristram 
has some clear and interesting particulars based upon the 
recent investigations of M. Lartet. It is satisfactorily shown 
that this lake was in its origin no mere prolongation of the Red 
Sea, but an old inland basin, larger far than the present lake, but 
since the tertiary period contracted by evaporation. The salt 
mountains and bitumen springs furnish matter for most interestin 
observation in connexion with the origin of this singular geologi 
phenomenon. It is evident, from the results here attained, that 
the catastrophe which overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah can no 
more be ascribed to ordinary volcanic agency than can the fire 
and darkness of Mount Sinai. It is, after all, in the department 
of animal and vegetable life that Mr. Tristram is more ang ny 
at home. And in these chapters of his book he will be found to 
expatiate with an amount of painstaking and thoughtful observa- 
tion which gives his work a peculiar value, together with a degree 
of fulness which baffles selection. We can only say that, if 
our readers want information touching Scriptural birds, beasts, or 
fishes, or would track the studies of Solomon from the cedar-tree 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall, we know no one who will supply such facts in a popular 
form with greater clearness, precision, and truthfulness. If any still 
fee] harassed with doubts about the famous hare started by ye 
Colenso, they will find the mystery of its chewing the cu 
disposed of simply, and probably to their satisfaction. Some 
may be perplexed by controversies touching the growth of 
the mustard tree. Others may be lost in the difficulties attending 
the identification of the Rose of Sharon. Some may hear for the 
first time that this is held on authority to be no rose at all, but pos- 
sibly some bulbous plant, the sweet-scented narcissus (Narcissus 
tazetta), the crocus, the mallow, the hollyhock (Althea acaulis, 
A, rosea, or A. cretica), or possibly the oleander or the rhododea- 
dron, the Tree Rose of the Greeks. The rose of Jericho (Anastatica 
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— 
ina) seems to be nothing but a small ligneous coniferous 
like a withered twig, which grows in the sand in the hot 
n plains round the Dead Sea. A misapplication of names has 
the source of much popular error here. In other cases 
cal or legendary lore has to be cleared up. An instance of 
a occurs in the apple of Sodom (Solanum sanctum or 8, Sodom- 
a Or matters within the calling of the antiquary, no less 
of the naturalist, come up for discussion, such as the use of 
n amongst the ancients, or the question, whether sésh, * fine 
jinen,” may be taken to include silk, On points like these, and 
shers innumerable which come up in the course of Bible reading, 
it Tristram’s book will be found a sensible and useful compen- 
dium of reference. Slight in point of bulk and price as it 1s, it 
will often be the means of saving: the trouble of recourse to more 

cambrous and higher-priced treatises. 


DR. CAMPBELL.* 


E will not say, for it would be a presumptuous assertion, 
Wrist this is the worst specimen of a biography ever written ; 
hut we sincerely hope that there are not many worse. Religious 
‘aphies have indeed a bad name, even amongst the dismal 
class of literature to which they belong. When a man of any 
mark dies, and his correspondence is tumbled out upon the world 
ip undigested masses of small type, connected by fragments of 

print, the result is seldom exhilarating, In this case the 
work has been performed with unusual indifference to any lite- 
considerations. The joint authors of the thick octavo volume 
ore us show a special incapacity for telling a plain story. It is 
comparatively a small matter that they skip backwards and for- 
Sobwith a playful indifference to chronology which always leaves 
win doubt, as to a margin of some twenty years, of what special 
iod they are writing. It is rather more annoying that, whenever 
come across an incident of some interest, they proceed by the 
method of “alluding to individuals” or “circumstances” and 
carefully abstain from giving us a distinct narrative of the facts. 
Whether this proceeds from an amiable desire on the part of 
the authors to spare the feelings of living persons, or from a 
belief that their readers axe perfectly “ posted up” in all the 
details of the “ Rivulet Controversy ” or the legal proceed- 
ings about the Tottenham Court Itoad Chapel, the result is 
ually annoying. It leaves us in a hopelessly indistinct state of 
mind as to the chief events of Dr. Campbell's life. And, finally, 
the copious correspondence which fills most of the 5 59 pages is 
of the very dullest description. Dr. Campbell, as a Dissenting 
preacher, and as the editor and principal author of several reli- 
gious newspapers, had a natural disposition to secrete enormous 
volumes of, monotonous writing-— sometimes tinged with the 
peculiar phraseology of his porns generally featureless and un- 
interesting to a surprising degree. The joint biographers wonder 
at his epistolary excellence, to which, as they appear to think, the 
only parallels are to be found in the letters of Cowper and Burns; 
but the only surprising thing is that a busy man can have written 
with such fluency and have so seldom deviated into anything 
amusing. ‘Io read through his correspondence is like consuming 
an unlimited quantity of suet pudding; to use a vulgar expres- 
sion, it is to the last degree “filling at the price.” ‘To mention 
one other trifle, it is rather provoking that the signature of all 
the letters is carefully omitted, and that we are never treated to a 
heading ; so that the writer and the person addressed have to be 
inferred from the previous remarks. 
This is the more unfortunate because, as far as we can infer 
from the dreary pages of the biography, Dr. Campbell was really 
aman of ability and strongly marked character. He was a fine 
specimen of the tough Scotch Calvinist, a Dissenter of the old 
dogged inflexible breed, and a very worthy follower of Whitfield, 
to whose chapel he was the second successor. He was a man 
of great energy, though of half cultivated and of narrow intellect. 
According to his lights he did good and disinterested work, 
and he seems to have possessed warm afiections and many really 
amiable qualities under a rugged yet manly outside. A real pic- 
ture of a vigorous, warm-hearted, hot-headed, and ignorant 
preacher might have shown us much that was picturesque, and 
something perhaps that was really touching and attractive. As it 
is, we are left laboriously to extract a few characteristic touches 
for ourselves out of the dreary expanse of colourless dissertation ; 
and it is not our fault if the somewhat ridiculous features of his 
character are rendered more prominent than his better qualities, 
for, in toiling through the barren waste of writing, the only points 
which catch our eye are the occasional unconscious absurdities into 
which the biographers or their unlucky victim manage to stumble. 
Thus we of course come upon a few of those queer applications of 
Scriptural language which, however well meant, provoke an 
involuntary smile. Dr. Campbell appears to have been a dutiful 
son, and out of a small salary sent occasional sums of money to 
his mother, who married twice after his father’s death. “1 got 


the five pounds,” she writes to him, “which you kindly sent me. 
What a deliverance it was, for on that very day my husband 
died. Oh, that 1 could cleave to the Lord Jesus with full pur- 


pose of heart, for He is a hiding-place from the storm and a 
covert from the tempest.” The sentiment is really excellent, 
but the form of returning thanks for a five-pound note may 


* Life and Labours of John Campbell, D.D. By the Rev. R. Ferguson, 
LL.D., and the Rey. A. Morton Brown, LL.D. London: Richard Bentley. 


nature of 
future fute are given in these words:—“Oh what incomparable 
content and satisfaction will our minds then take in themselves! 


perhaps be described as overstrained. A little further on the 
authors remark, 4 pr 
certain managers of his chapel, that “ the winds can be chained ” 
(we did not know it), “the storm can be laid, and the ocean itself 
be made to sleep on the sand, but who, they ask, can control the 
fierce and fiery passions of fallen man? This demands a miracle 
of grace.” To our surprise we find, in a few pages, that this miraclo 
is worked by filing a bill before the Vice-C 
Presently we are told in the same style that Dr, Campbell had 
many troubles :— 


of a quarrel between Dr. Campbell and 


hancellor of England. 


The cup which heaven put to his lips was not without its bitter. The 


- shadow sometimes fell on his path, He had to wear his crown of 
thorns. 
which it is not needful that we should enter, Mr. Bateman was induced to 
tender his resignation as one of the managers of the Tabernacle. 

Now it was no doubt annoying to Dr. Campbell to lose the 
services of an old friend of some standing ; but it is rather a bold 
metaphor to describe this annoyance as wearing a crown of thorns. 
It is evident that the fiery trials through which a modern minister 
of the Gospel has to pass—at least in Tottenham Court Road 
Chapel—are not of a very scorching description. 


He had to follow his Master in suffering. From circumstances into 


It is easy for a reader of the smallest experience to infer the 
r. Campbell's theology. His anticipations of his own 


With whas enravishing pleasure will they ever review their own 
motions,” &e, And when he looked upon a large part of his neigh- 
bours, he contemplated their fate with due horror. He saw in 
London “a multitude sufficient to constitute by far the greatest 
city on the face of the globe, all posting down to death and hell as 
fast as time can carry them.” He describes the tea-gardens of 
Loudon as “innumerable synagogues of Satan.” He admits with 
cheerfulness that it is not true that “none enter theatres who are 
not accomplished blackguards,” but he denics to the frequenters of 
those unhallowed places the character of Christians. He tells them 
—and from his point of view the solemnity of his appeal is warrant- 
able—that when they are dying they would feel it “an unpardonable 
insult, a cruel mockery of their woe, were a play to read to 
them, or a comedy acted in their presence.” The dislike to 
theatres is in character, and is not confined to Dr. Campbell’s 
culiar sect. Perhaps we may attribute to a sacred ignorance of 
all theatrical names and matters one curious statement made by 
his biographers. Shakspeare, they assure us, “ speaking of news- 
papers,” assures us that “ they are the abstract and brief chre- 
nicles of the day, to show virtue her own features, scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” Certainly, Shakspeare must have been even more of 
a ~~ than profane playgoers imagined. We may suppose 
that Dr. Campbell was not a very great hand at a joke. The 
only piece of facetiousness which we have been able to discover 
in the volume is the following, which the authors describe 
as a “ pleasant saying.” Dr. Campbell was ordained a few days 
after his marriage ; whereupon a gentleman humorously observed, 
“Mr. Campbell has now acquired the last pastoral qualification— 
he is the husband of one wife.” Dr. Campbell himself, it is 
true, makes oue or two remarks which may pass for jocose— 
chiefly by force of contrast with the surrounding element. Ile 
indulges in some very innocent fun in a letter to a lady, but 
immediately apologizes. ‘ Levity,” he says, “is not natural to 
me. Scarcely ever before did I write so light a letter.” Perhaps 
too we may add the following fragment of verse, for Dr. Campbell 
occasionally indulged in making rhymes. He was, it seems, 
remarkably fond of animals, and one quotation refers to a pet 
dog :— 
. Men small and great may learn of Gyp 
A lesson worthy of record ; 
She never let th’ occasion slip— 
The time assign’d—to see the Lord. 
The bell for prayer had scarcely ceased 
When lively Gyp came walking in, 
And quiet lay the gentle beast, 
While master talked of grace and sin. 


And we possibly ought to refer to this habit the rather singular 
statement that when Dr. Campbell was on his deathbed he always 

oke of dying as “ going up stairs.” ‘The impropriety is here on 
the side of the biographers, who had better have abstained from 
reporting what makes a strangely incongruous effect in a part of 
their story which cannot but be solemn. They commit a graver, 
though doubtless an equally unconscious, breach of propriety in 
quoting an odd letter trom Dr. Campbell to his second wife, to 
whom the book is dedicated. Dr. Campbell married at the age of 
sixty-nine, and writes to encourage his intended wife by prece- 
dents. He tells her that Mr. Jay’s second wife married at fifty, 
and that Dr. Smith, “ the famous and learned professor of Homerton 
College,” married at sixty-nine the widow oi a friend, and lived 
with her very happily for eight years. The defence is scarcely 
calculated to propitiate the readers of the biography, whatever may 
have been its effect upon the lady. 

The attempts of the biographers to prove by specimens that 
Dr. Campbell possessed a colossal mind are scarcely more happy. 
They quote a few scraps of paragraphs contributed by him to some 
of the magazines of which he was editor. One specimen will be 
quite enough togivea guess athis merits. A criticism of Wordsworth 
is contained in a dozen lines. They inform us that the “established 
reputation” of that poet “will ever continue to embalm his 


memory”; nlso that the “ productions of this great master of song 
BO 
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throw a delightful charm around objects in themselves insignificant 
and infantile.” | Moreover, that “pathos, purity, and piety were 
happily blended in the soul of the author of the ‘ Excursion,’ “ and 
that genius, beauty, and religion were thus of necessity charac- 
teristic of his verse.” If this was the kind of padding with which 
Dr. Campbell was in the habit of eking out the columns of the 
British Banner, we do not much wonder at the fact, recorded as 
something marvellous, that he could write a leading article on 
some occasions in two or three hours. It is obvious that the only 
limit to his speed would be the pace at which he could perform 
the mechanical operation of writing. 

It is quite unnecessary to search further into Dr. Campbell’s 
portrait as set forth by his biographers. He was for thirty-six 
years an energetic minister of a Dissenting chapel, and for twenty- 
one years a hard-working editor of two or three harmless religious 
periodicals of large circulation. It seems also that he showed a 
disinterested spirit in money matters, doing some considerable 
share of his editing as a labour of love. Also he did a good deal 
to break down the monopoly of selling bibles. When he retired 
in consequence of old age, he received warm testimonials. Lord 
Shaftesbury presided at a breakfast at which one of these tes- 
timonials was presented, and declared that Dr. Campbell’s works, 
which he had received, should be an heirloom in his family. Any 
testimony of ours must come weakly after such praises. However, 
we are quite ready to declare our opinion that, so far as we can 
disentangle any characteristics trom the dreary memoir in which 
his memory is embalmed, he seems to have been really a very 
excellent and hardworking man, in spite of the eccentricities 
almost inevitable in his position, and that he deserved a_ better 
fate than to fall into the hands of such very unreadable bio- 
graphers. 


EARLY IIISTORY OF THE PRIMACY OF ARMAGH.* 


HIS is not a new book, but it has somehow or other come 
before us after the manner of new books, and we can only 
suppose that it has by some means come instinctively in the wake 
We leave this last point 
uncertain, as we really do not know which side in that contro- 
yersy is likely to take most by the researches of Mr. King into the 


of Dr. Brady or of some of his enemies. 


Trish ecclesiastical antiquities of still earlier times. The impres- 


sion which the outside scholar is likely to carry away is one of 


increased wonder at the strangeness of all things Irish, and, above 
all, of all things pertaining to the Trish Church in all ages. 
astonishment begins with the title-page. Before we reach the 
stage of being puzzled at Coarbs and Lyenachs, we are somewhat 
puzzled at Mr. King’s own official description. He was in 1854— 
we trust he holds some higher post now—* Diocesan Curate, 
Armagh.” Now what is a Diocesan Curate? Surely in Ireland, 
where there are so many shepherds to so few sheep, so many 
Bishops and Rectors to look after so few parishioners, one Curate 
cannot be set to look after a whole Diocese. One has heard some- 
thing—in times past at least—of Irish non-residence, and some- 
thing also of the extreme smallness of the ancient Irish dioceses ; 
still a Diocesan Curate puzzles us. Can he be the Curate of the 
Cathedral in its probable character of a parish church ?- Anyhow we 
are satistied from Mr. King’s own researches that a Diocesan Curate 
must be a very modern officer in Ireland. For in the ancient 
trish Church there were no dioceses, neither were there any 
Rectors or Vicars, officers whom a Curate seems to presuppose. 
It is some comfort that, if things are anomalous in Ireland now, 
they are at least not more anomalous than they were a thousand 
years back. It is strange, and not altogether decorous, that there 
should be two sets of Bishops, each claiming to be the spiritual 
descendants of the ancient Bishops of Ireland. But it is quite 
certain that neither class of disputants would be at all willing to 
change places with those primitive Bishops whom they both 
claim to represent. One has heard of the Abbot of lona—or what- 
eyer the sacred island is to be called—who, mere presbyter as he 
was, yet exercised authority over Bishops. One has heard that 
the number of Irish Bishops, unusually large till quite recently, 
and larger again in medieval times, was in the days of Irish 
independence larger still. We had a general notion that in 
Ireland men were made Bishops as a tribute to their holiness or 
learning, without being therefore invested with anything of the 
sort of position which we are accustomed to attach to the episcopal 
name in any other time or place. A Bishop, according to our 
general notion, is something like a King. The amount of actual 
political power held by different Kings varies infinitely, Still we 
expecta King to be, at any rate in point of form, the head of 
ihe political body within hiskingdom. If, like the Kings of Sparta 
or some smaller Kings still, he is not this, we begin to doubt his 
right to be called 2 King at all. So with a Bishop. The amount 
oi his authority may vary greatly in different times and places. He 
may be the absolute despot which he is in modern France, or he 
may be little more than the Chairman of a Presbytery; still in 
either case we expect him to be the head man in ecclesiastical 
matters within a certain territorial limit called his diocese. But a 
primitive Irish Bishop seems not to have been the head of any- 
thing. The rank of Bishop was seemingly conferred, as a theolo- 
gical degree might be, on any clergyman of distinguished virtue or 
earning. But such episcopal rank gave him no territorial diocese, 


* A Memoir introductory to the Early History of the Primacy of Armagh, 
By Robert King, A.K, Second hdition. Armagh: John Thompson. 


1854. 


Our 


no jurisdiction of any kind. As far as any functions w 
a of po He was literally an onda 
machine, when Abbots, and others who had real authori bt 
who, as not being Bishops, could not ordain, kept a Bishop for the 
urpose of ordination, who was wholly under the Abbot's control, 
o cur ideas of a Bishop, as one necessarily having some sox at 
jurisdiction or pre-eminence, this seems very s » but it j 
really very much the same as a layman keeping a chaplain i 
the other case the, layman keeps a presbyter to perform op 
his convenience, and in fact at his bidding, certain ecclesias. 
tical rites which he cannot perform himself In our Trish case 
the presbyter does exactly the same with a Bishop. The differ. 
ence lies in our conception of the clergy as a distinct order 
like an army, the superior officer having authority over ¢. 
inferior, but neither of them having any authority over tho 
who do not belong to the body at all. We recognise the Bish 
as having, almost by the law of nature, a jurisdiction over the 
presbyter, while we do not recognise the presbyter as hayj 
any jurisdiction over the layman. But this 1s hardly the theory 
of the Two Swords. According to that theory, the lowest eccle. 
siastic has, within his own range, authority over the most exalted 
layman. On the other hand, the layman, if he be in any position 
of authority, has, within his own range, authority over the mos, 
exalted ecclesiastic. For a layman to determine when, where, and 
for whose benefit, a presbyter shall say mass is really the same 
sort of inversion as for a presbyter to determine when, where, and 
~ whom the Bishop shall administer the other sacrament of 
orders. 

According to Mr. King, Diocesan Episcopacy and all that we 

commonly connect with it—territorial dioceses and parishes, Arch. 
bishops and Bishops with their several jurisdictions, parish priests 
with their territorial spheres of duty, Deans and Chapters, Arch. 
deacons, payment of tithe, the whole system in short of the full 
developed medieval Church—was quite unknown in primitive kris 
times. All these things began to come in as Roman and Engi 
influence began to tell on the island, and were fully confirmed and 
established through the effects of the English Decne The 
great men of the old Irish Church were not Bishops, but Coarbs 
and Erenachs, somewhat mysterious officers, whose nature, and the 
origin of whose names, has given rise to much speculation and 
controversy. The mess is of course improved by those who go 
about to tind Greek derivations for native Irish words, and who 
see in Erenach a corruption, sometimes of Jtrenarcha, sometimes 
of Archidiaconus. A Coarh is strictly a successor, a Caliph, the sue- 
cessor of some saint in his monastery—the Coard, for example, of 
Patrick or of any smaller saint. He ought to have been an Abbot, 
the spiritual head of a religious body, but the office, or at least 
the emoluments attached to the office, often got into the hands of 
laymen, and in many cases became hereditary. ‘The same sort of 
thing has often happened in other countries. Giraldus, in an 
often quoted passage, complains of the Lay Abbots in Wales, and 
we have abundance of Lay Rectors among ourselves to this day, 
The way in which the great Abbeys of Gaul were held by laymen 
at very distant points of history is also well known. And we 
may add the secularized Bishoprics of North Germany, Every- 
body knows how the little Duke of York was made Bishop of 
Osnabriick, a see whese condition was made the more anomalous 
by the alternation of a real Bishop and asham one. At Liibeck 
and elsewhere the Bishop and the other officers of the church 
were by no means abolished; only their offices, or rather the 
temporal emoluments of those offices, were held by laymen. Nay 
at Lubeck may be seen tombs of princes since the secularization, 
bearing the modest title of “ Episcopus electus,” as if they had 
contemplated the possibility of consecration some day or other. 
The Irish Coarbs were something of the same sort. ‘The Erenachs 
seem to have been originally a sort of Provosts or stewards, and 
the fact that their possessions became hereditary finds its parallel 
in the strange story of the Provostship of Wells sacar, here- 
ditary in the twelfth century. These Coarbs and Erenachs, lay and 
clerical, must not be mistaken for diocesan Bishops, though they 
got more or less completely absorbed in the diocesan Episcopacy 
after its establishment, 
The whole thing, like most Irish things, is very puzzling and 
anomalous. We are satisfied that Mr. King understands all 
about it; but we are not satisfied that he has the power of making 
anybody else understand. We must confess, with all respect for 
his laborious researches, that his book is a very perplexing and 
wearisome one to read. He jumbles together narrative, comment, 
and reference, in a way which is fairly bafiling. In a treatise which 
is to a great extent controversial, where the author goes about to 
show that the views of other people are wrong and that some other 
view is right, clearness and method are above all things essential. 
If they are lacking, one may even do something so awful as to 
confound the writer's views and those of his enemies. No doubt 
the physical form of Mr. King’s book is against it. It is a thin 
folio, in small and close print, with all the illustrative quotations 
printed in the text, and going on for sixty-seven pages with no 
division greater than a paragraph. The cause of this extraordinary 
shape is that all this abstruse and minute examination of points 
of very remote history was first printed in weekly portions of 
four pages ina local paper, the Armagh Guardian. It was then 
put together with as little derangement of the type as possible. 
We suppose that the devotion to theological controversy which is 
so characteristic of the North of Ireland makes everybody take 
an interest in ecclesiastical history. We certainly can 
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‘,¢ an eighth of their reading—for to many people the local 
paper 18 their only reading—devoted to a feuilleton of so crabbed a 
pature. Happily Mr. King also gives one page of preface, which 
gio contains @ summa of his whole argument. It amounts 

tty much to this:—No diocesan episcopacy, but Bishops the 
Pe yehicle of ordination. No Archbisdop of Armagh till 1105- 
1134; before that Coarbs, who should have been presbyter- 
who were sometimes incidentally Bishops, but more com- 
monly laymen. The two conclusions which follow we will give 
jp Mr. King’s own words :— 

That, as in the ecclesiastical government or appointments of this country, 

Church of Rome had in those ages no control nor voice whatsoever, so 
ie church-lands of Ireland never belonged to her jurisdiction while the 
natives retained their independence ; but came under her power only very 

ually, and by much struggling, as that independence was lost—and 
that in Ulster, where such independence was retained until the reign of the 
tant Sovereign James I., those lands had never come generally into 

sion of the Church of Rome or her bishops in this province. 

Accordingly, his Grace the Lord Primate is the present representative of 
asucoession Which has always existed here from the days of St. Patrick to 
the present time, and the individuals belonging to which have in all cases 
been of the chief dignity and the highest ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
ised as existing in the place. But the circumstances of the oflice itself, 
and the arrangements relative to the mode of appointment to it, have greatly 
varied from time to time, during those 1,400 years. While, for instance, from 
the days of Maolmogue O’Morgair downwards, all included in the series 
have been without exception metropolitan archbishops, betore his time its 
members were but « ionally bishops, mostly it would seem presbyters, 
and several of them, as already stated, but laymen. 


We confess that we do not quite see the force of the “ac- 
cordingly.” We should have inferred from Mr. King’s facts that 
all Archbishops of Armagh, whether subject to the Pope or to the 
Crown, were intruding innovators upon the ancient jurisdiction 
of the Coarb. It might be a desirable piece of reform to get rid 
of the Coarb and to substitute an Archbishop; but it is distinctly 
ing one thing instead of another; we do not see how the 
Archbishop can be called the successor of the Coarb. But it is 
only here, in this very mild form, that any theological purpose 
out in Mr. King’s book. He naturally enjoys the pleasure 
of showing that other people have got wrong in their facts or in 
their inferences, and above all things in their Irish scholarship. 
But hé does not seem to do any of these things with a view 
to the interests of Papists or Protestants. In fact his researches 
set before us a primitive Irish Church which, one would think, 
would be about equally unacceptable to Roman, Anglican, and 
Presbyterian. We cannot fancy any one of the Belfast factions 
shouting or breaking heads on behalf of the Coarb. 
Not the least curious things in the book are the verdicts of 
juries—juries sometimes of “ Clerks or Scholars ”—in the time of 
ames the First, when, after the occupation of Ulster, inquisitions 
were made into the tenure of the ancient Church lands. Some of 
their reports have a direct bearing on the controversy between 
Dr. Brady and the Archdeacon, We will quote two passages of 
the kind :— 


Moreover, the said jurors doe, uppon their oathes, say and present, that in 
every of the parsonages and viccarages within the said countie of Ferman- 
nagh (exceptinge such as are impropriated) the bushopp in whose dioces the 
said benefice shall be found void, did and might within the sixe monethes 
after the vacancie, collate to the benefice, beinge void, and that if the 
bushopp collated not within sixe monethes, that then the said collacion came 
to the archbushopp of that province, and that if the said archbushopp col- 
lated not within other sixe moneties, that then the said collacion, came to 
the pope; but the said jurors say, that they have heard that great 
Coconnagh Mc. Guire, grandfuther to Brian oge, now lyvinge, had ail 
advousons, presentucions and rightes of patronage of all parsonages and vic- 
carages with the said countie, untill the pope, by the generall councell of Trent, 
took them from lim ; but the said jurors have not seen it in their time. 


This is the presentment of a jury. The following is from a 
letter from Montgomery, Bishop of Derry, to the Earl of Salisbury, 
in 1607 :— 

In the Counties of Monaghan and Fermanagh within the Dioces of 
Clogher, the whole possession of that Bishoprick have ever ben knowne by 
the name of Z'ermon-land; of which Zermons the Bishops of that See, as 
true landlords, have alwaies had the sole possession, placing, and displacing 
tenants, receiving their rents, their hospitiz, with all fees, and services 
accruing due unto them out of ye. same, sometimes augmenting, sometymes 
dyminishing their rents, at their pleasure, as by a Kegister of 200 years 
which I have shewed doth appere. Yet divers gentlemen supposing those 
landes escheated to the Crowne by the Act of Dissolution, sought and 
obteyned patents of most of them from her late Majestie about the 34th yeare 
of her Raigne, at which time there being no Lawfull Bishops in those places, 
but such as [being the Popes lewd instruments) worked in the countrie, and 
durst make no open challenge or exception; In which grauntes this 
cautionarie proviso was inserted, that if the Patentces should not within 
§ yeares build castles of defence on those landes, their patents should be 
utterlie voide, as now they are by non-performance of that condition, where- 
upon the late Patentees are againe become earnest suitors to his Majestie for 
aconfirmation of their forfeyted estates, and the booke of the division of 
Monaghan, wherein these ‘Termons are also to pass, is sent over unto your 
lordships ; in the end whereof my challenge unto these termons is set downe : 
Which Zermons if they be suffered to passe away from the church, the utter 
undoing of that Bishoprick, and the impoverishing of all parochiall 
Churches in those places might of necessitie enseu, for to my knowledge 
there is not annie the llest glebe belonging cither to parson or vicar which 
«8 not included in these Termons. 


Termon land is thus defined :— 


The land assigned, for the endowment of a Church, or monastic establish- 
ment, to its first founder, or patron saint, was called by the Irish its Termon, 
name borrowed apparently from the Latin Yerminus, a boundary. “ Let 
o Termon of the sacred place have its marks around it,” says an old Canon 
of the Irish Church, on this subject, in the Latin of which the word Terminus 
is used, where Zermon occurs in the translation just given, ‘The Termon 


of a church was considered to have by right the privilege of Sanctuary, f 
poral lords. 


to be free from any owing of rents or other exactions to tem 


But that those Jay lords did not allow them to continue free from such ex- 
actions and contributions, is clear from the Feurth Act of the Synod of 
Cashel, in 1172, which distinctly states that they were in the habit of 
levying them at regular and stated periods, as well as casually at other 
times. 


THE PRETTY WIDOW.* 


'P\UIS is a novel in which a story of passionate love is woven 
into a background composed of scenes of French provincial 
life. The st human emotion in the centre contrasts well with 
the quiet and sober tints of its surroundings. It too frequently 
happens that a novel which aims at combining psychological in- 
terest with local colour shows traces of a painful amount of effort. 
Either the author is in the predicament of having the accessories 
all ready to hand, but no plot to link them together, or he is 
ready with the plot, and with the characters who are to ela- 
borate it, but is quite at sea as to where to lay his scenes. The 
effect of this partial equipment for the task which he has under- 
taken is apparent in the incongruity of the result. Either the 
icture shows signs of having been forced into its frame, or the 
rame is ill-adapted to the ome Graphic scenes of Eastern 
life, for example, oppress and throw into the shade the meagre 
specimens of —— insipidity who do duty as hero and heroine ; 
or, on the other hand, the masterly delineation of character ex- 
tinguishes its pale and sketchy accessories. It is a merit of the 
work now before us that the central thread of interest in it is in 
thorough harmony with its surroundings. The psychological ele- 
ment and the picturesque element are neatly pi together. No 
clumsy seaming is observable between that portion of the story 
which is evolved from the author’s imagination and that portion 
which has its source in his observation and experience. The result 
is an artistic finish and a maintenance of equilibrium in the work 
which gratifies the reader’s sense of fitness, and which in a first 
novel, as we take this to be, is an excellent sign. 

The scene of the story is laid in a provincial town of Northern 
France, whither Peter Polyblank, a poverty-stricken usher, with 
an ungainly person and bashful manners, goes to seek employment 
as Professor in the Imperial College of St. Babylas. This serves 
as an introduction to the small cliques of the local society and 
the big little men and women of the dull, sleepy place, who are 
sketched in a manner which is at once lifelike and humorous. 
First, there is M. Roustoubique, the provisew or chief of the 
College, pompous, methodical, and avaricious, who receives his new 
Professor with the remark, “ We have here that which rightly 
moulded may some day be their country’s ornament and pride,” 
but who is cut short in his oration by some of the future orna- 
ments of the country butting up against him and knocking all the 
breath out of his body. If the picture of the interior of the Coll 
of St. Babylas is not overdrawn—our author intimates that it 
is drawn from life—the post of a French professor is anything but 
a bed of roses. Pins are set in the ot mane Polyblank’s chair, 
pepper mixed with his snuff, and trains of gunpowder artfully 
concealed under the legs of his table. Paper pellets assail his 
nose, while happy families of lizards, may-bugs, and black-beetles 
are kept in cardboard-boxes to be turned out for a ramble at ap- 
propriate moments of the lesson. Altogether the French collegian, 
as we are quite prepared to believe, would seem to be several 
degrees nearer to the monkey, in the abundance and ingenuity 
of his tricks, than his English analogue. Polyblank’s attempts 
to keep order end invariably in failure, and draw upon him the 
dignified rebukes of M. Roustoubique, who, finding him in his 
shirt-sleeves trying to extract a lizard which had taken refuge 
there, observes in icy tones that it is not to teach “le boxe” 
that his services are requi He is entrusted with the duty 
of taking the English boys to their place of worship, but in his 
efforts to make them behave properly he meets with signal dis- 
comfiture. Nothing but self-interest prevents M. Roustoubique 
from discharging so incompetent @ disciplinarian ; but the difficulty 
of replacing so useful a drudge at an equally low rate of wages 
is a strong motive for retaining him. 1t is not till a peculiarly 
ry act of rebellion is committed by the pupils entrusted 
to his charge that poor Polyblank receives his dismissal from the 
enraged provisewr. In their final interview he is enabled, by a 
chance discovery, to turn the tables on his insolent employer. 
M. Roustoubique has been in the habit of forging the signature of 
his superior officer. With the proof of this crime in his hand, 
Polyblank treats his late employer to a bit of his mind, and sternly 
takes his leave, after threatening his dumbfoundered antagonist 
with a public beating. 

‘The Professor's anxieties are increased by the arrival of a scape- 
grace brother, who turns up one fine day at St. Babylas, By 
some strokes of good luck Joseph Polyblank acquires great fame 
as a surgeon, to the intense disgust of the local doctors, and is ap- 
pointed medical adviser to the College, where his jovial disposition 
makes him highly popular. His popularity suddenly collapses 
when an operation on a lame beggar in whom St. Babylas took 
great interest ends in the hopeless mutilation of the wretched cripple. 
He is fortunate enough, however, to make a favourable impres- 
sion on the heart of Madame Dubosq, the lady companion of the 
Baroness de Grandvilain, the proprietress of the Chateau of Lon- 

na, not far from the town. As the Floveska of the Paris stage, 
ons Dubois hud charmed all hearts by her beauty and talent, 
and the old Baron de Grandvilain in particular. Six months after 


* The Pretty Widow. ANovel. By C. H. Ross. 2 vols. London: 


Tinsley Brothers, 1867, 
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marriage the old gentleman had the good taste to die, and leave 
her in possession of a yearly income of 100,000 francs, A widow 
at nineteen, the youthful Baroness lived in retirement on her 
domain, aes the part of Lady Bountiful in a pretty — 
way among the villagers. Chance throws the much-tried Pro- 
fessor in her way. She had caught him trespassing on her grounds, 
and pitying his hard lot, had treated him with unexpected kindness. 
An invitation to the chateau is followed by a proposal to take a 
course of lessons in English, a kindly pretext for putting a little 
money in his pocket. ‘Too slow at once to see through her motive, 
Polyblank commits the absurd blunder of falling in love with his 
fascinating patroness, and is simple enough to imagine that a cigar- 
case which the Baroness has worked with her pretty fingers is in- 
tended as a present for himself. He is rudely disenchanted on find- 
ing, on his next visit, a handsome young man on terms of peculiar 
intimacy with the Baroness. This is M. Raynal, a swindling adven- 
turer, to whom the lady, ignorant of his real character, had long 
been attached. The approaching marriage is shortly afterwards 
announced to the gossiping world of St. Babylas, and is on the 
point of taking place when it is prevented in the nick of time by 
the sudden appearance of a lady whom M. Raynal had married in 
England. The blow is a stunning one for the bride elect, and 
when she recovers, it is to leave her French home, and reward the 
ex-Professor by making him the agent of her English estate. 
Whether his sterling virtues ever obtained for him a still higher 
place in her regard is left in some doubt. This reluctance to 
push consequences to an extreme may be rather disappointing, but 
it shows a moderation which is rare in novelists of the present day. 

There are two situations in the book which are treated by 
the author with real power. One is where Manon makes the dis- 
covery of the treachery of her lover. It is the day before the 
wedding when the letter is placed in her hands disclosing the 
dreadful fact that he has already a wife. Madame Dubosq is 
fussing over the details of the next day’s arrangements, and to be 
tormented about such things at such a moment is more than 
Manon can bear :— 

With something of the look of a hunted fawn, the Baroness turned again 

and fled upwards towards the attics, and entering one which was used as a 
lumber room, closed the door, and flung herself against it panting, giddy, 
and bewildered. The midday sun lay hot upon the roof, and the close at- 
mosphere of the room stifled her. She made her way through the scattered 
rubbish littering the fioor, and, after a struggle, dragged open the heavy 
shutters, and let in some air. Over the weather-stained slates of the roof 
she could see a narrow strip of ragged moorland bounded by the blue- 
grey hills. Not a sound, not a sign of life. The village street was hot, 
dusty, and empty. Along the whole length of the arid white road stretching 
away to the right there was not a living creature to be seen. Manon leant 
against the window-sill, and with trembting fiagers spread out the crumpled 
letter, She read it once, and twice, and thrice, scarcely comprehending it. 
Her brain seemed in a whirl. Memory failed her, and every moment she 
was obliged to turn back again, and re-read what she had just read, 
to help her to understand what followed. Still she would not under- 
stand. It was all so unexpected, so astounding, so horrible. Pre- 
sently it became a question with her as to who had written the letter. Had 
he himself? Lad he done it to try her? Could it beahoax? Was he 
after all going to marry her tomorrow, or was it all over? All over! 
Merciful Heavens! could it be possible that her happiness was to end 
thus? Was it possible that this piece of crumpled paper could contain so 
much misery? If it were really true, what was to become of her? What, 
indeed ! She sought a solution in the white hot dusty silence before her, and 
her thoughts travelled over the housetops beyond the moorland, over the 
grey hills and far away. Once more she began to read the letter, and then 
with her chin resting on her hand she gazed intently down upon the 
courtyard stones below. The house and the street were very still, but 
there was a strange faint buzzing noise in her ears like the drowsy hum of 
mosquitoes’ wings, or the sea-murmur of a shell. As she stood thus, all at 
once a horrible feeling took possession of her, which seemed to drag her 
down. Why not? What had she to live for? One spring, and there 
was an end to all her misery this side of judgment. She raised herself up to 
and knelt upon the window-sill, still gazing downwards. Her brain grew 
giddy. ‘The humming in her ears swelled to a confused roar, midst which 
she seemed to distinguish half-audible words, an imperious command, per- 
haps a threat or passionate entreaty. A hand was laid on her arm, and she 
sprang back from the window. With the thought that she had just been 
rescued from a —_ death, a deadly sickness overcame her, and she leant 
against the wall and closed her eyes. 
The sense of irony with which the external world and its fami- 
liar objects affect a mind stricken with anguish is very happily 
portrayed. The mute sympathy of her pet animals as she passes 
through the garden to meet her unworthy lover once more is 
as soothing as Madame Dubosq’s inquiries about the sleeves of 
her figured silk are irritating. And the capacity of the mind to 
take in the details of passing objects in a moment of overwhelming 
excitement is indicated with a vividness which reminds one of 
some powerful touches in Les Misérables. The parting interview 
is graphically described, but spoilt, we think, by Manon's proposal 
to Raynal to take poison and die together. ‘The author autici- 
pates this criticism by reminding us that she had once been an 
actress, and as such may be supposed to have retained a taste for 
melodrama. Still, the retirement of Longanna, and her life of 
active charity, ought to have purged her mind of follies which 
weaken the interest that she otherwise inspires. 

The closing scenes of Raynal’s career provide our author with a 
second opportunity for exhibiting his powers of graphic narration. 
The adventurer is at the end of hisresources; and nothing remains 
but to escape from St. Babylas. But the stars in their courses fight 
against him. He lingers on as if spellbound, until it is too late, and 
he is pounced upon by the officers of justice. ‘I'he story of his arrest, 
almost within a stone’s throw of the haven in which he had so nearly 
touched security and affluence, and the dreary journey to Calais, 
and the sensations of the captive on the road, are admirably de- 
scribed. We notice it as a good specimen of what may be called 


legitimate sensationalism, as distinct from its coarse and Vulgar 
counterfeit. 

It is not often that one has to regret that a novel ends with 
second volume. We give the author credit for his modesty 
in the present instance he might have very fairly availed hinest 
of the regulation limits. The story would have gained by ex 
pansion. As it is, it produces the impression rather of an artistic 
study than of a complete and symmetrical work of art, The - 
other criticism which occurs to us is in reference to its title. ‘Tj 
name of a novel, if it is more than the individual name of the 
hero or heroine, ought to strike the key-note .of the work, We 
can hardly imagine a title more insipid and unmeaning, 
what is of more moment, one less calculated to do justice to its 
contents, than that which Mr. Ross has prefixed to his work, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—No. IV. 


AULBACH’S Female Characters of Gocthe is not a new qe. 
lection. But Messrs. Triibner have put out an English edition 
of this well-known gallery, with sketches of each of the heroines 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes. The volume is a noble one, and the plates 
have been cither retouched or they have done their work wel f and 
to all true worshippers of “the divine ” poet this will be a house. 
hold book. As works of art the illustrations always struck us as 
being unequal, and the Teutonic inability to understand a bathos 
or anti-climax is often oddly brought out in this Goethe Gallery. 
Goethe in the last print, as Orestes or Apollo, or somebody tre. 
mendously mythological, crowned by muse and hero, and vested 
in chlamys and laurel wreath, but terminating in buckled shoes 
is somewhat characteristic of that mixture of the ultra-ideal 
and infra-real which runs through many of the drawings, 
Not that we are sure that Kaulbach, who is essentially a 
humourist, did not see the fun—we had almost said the absurdity 
—of some of Goethe’s sentimentalism ; and most certainly in the 
bread and butter scene, from the Werther, the artist must have 
intended to poke some fun at the serious novelist. We very much 
prefer the classical scenes to the domestic ones, If this volume 
is to be taken as a Christmas bock, it may almost rival the 
Doré-Tennyson series. In some respects—that is, at his best 
—Kaulbach is Doré’s superior, at any rate in figure-drawing. 
This volume takes a high place in the first class of gift-books. 
We owe perhaps some apology to Mr. Keith Johnston for 
placing in this class his last contribution to exact science. In the 
Handy Royal Atlas (Blackwood)—an ugly title, by the way—he 
has given us in a portable form geography posted to the last dis- 
covery and the last revolution. And it is enough to name the 
author to bespeak popularity for any atlas which he publishes. 


Original Designs in Wood-Carving (Longmans). We can find 
as little reason for placing this book on our list as we found in 
Mr. Keith Johnston’s case, or in that of many others which at this 
“ happy season” we receive. If a practical art can be learned by 
book rules, and if a student gains anything by being told to do 
his work gracefully, and to cut with truth and precision, he may 
learn woh. from this manual. Anyhow, we can testify that the 
examples are drawn with vigour and precision. 


The Art of Wood-Carving (Virtue) is the very antithesis of the 
work just mentioned. Of the present work Mr. G. A. Rogers is 
the author, the well-known wood-carver, and to whom and whose 
father much of the English revival of the art is owing. Aud here 
we have, not original designs, but drawings of specimens of the 
best works of various periods. Mr. Rogers not only gives rules to 
pupils, but furnishes some interesting memoirs of famous carvers. 


A set of sg na (Architectural Photographic Association) 
comprises many of the famous Rhine and Westphalian churches, 
such as Munster, Heisterbach, and Tréves. 


In the same direction, but of a very different character, is 
Rambles in the Rhine Provinces (Murray), by Mr. Seddon, the 
architect. We have here photographs, coloured lithographs, and 
ordinary sketches on wood; and all connected with some very 
sensible “ reading,” in which the author shows as much skill with 
his pen as on his drawing-board. And his sketches, let us remark, 
are vigorous and lively, with good execution and feeling of archi- 
i character equal to that of the learned amateur in art, Mr. 

ettit. 


The Women of the Gospels (Seeley and Jackson). This is a kind 
of Scripture Gallery, which in a somewhat unpleasant sense re 
many eS only the Goethe Gallery just mentioned, 
but—Women of Shakspeare, Byron Beauties, and Scott Heroines. 
In fact it is a set of photographs, very much reduced in size, of prints 
from the usual and well-known Raffaelles and Caraccis. We gladly 
welcome the fact that the religious school which Mr. Seeley’s shop 
represents is beginning to see that there is something in religious 
pictures; but what will Mrs. Grundy say to a volume of Mr. 
Seeley’s of which the frontispiece is a Raflaelle Madonna? What 
we say is that the volume does the publishers great credit. 


Routledge’s Colowred Scrap Book, — This is a Jack and Gill and 
Lions’ and Tigers’ book; all gaudy, bright, and effective, and, i2 
the infantine conception of art, much to the purpose. 

The French—as in other things, so in science—have a knack 
which we have not. Since Buffon’s days they have contrived to 
write scientific books in a poetical fashion, and with a certa 
bouquet, as it were, of sentiment and a kind of glitter and s azkle 
which is far above us. We feel this in looking over a tion 
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chelet’s The Bird (Nelson), which is graceful and airy in | “ Philately.” Yes; Philately, a very pretty word, and cl 

- and is illustrated in cy the same spirit. It is a little | suggestive of Post Office een As thus ae. Boy friendly aps | 
fantastic, indeed it were well if M. Michelet had never been any- | aréAca, “the nearest equivalent traceable in classical lore to a 
thing worse than fantastic ; but still it fulfils the first, second, and | modern postage-stamp ”—which “nearest” seems to be a long 
third conditions of It 4 and way from the mark. 
doying reading, we admit, but still nice reading; and itis quite Johnson said ; 
book for young ladies who have, or who are thought to have, compel people 
omithological tastes. ; _ which only showed the great doctor’s uncritical faculty. But it 

What we have said applies to L’ Univers, Les Infiniment Grands would require more than a whole code to get people to read 
and Les Infiniment Petits, by M. Pouchet (Paris: Hachette). Bishop Ken’s pote. By a happy accident he wrote the cele- 
This is science—and, as far as we can see, correct and sound ienek Morning and Evening Hymns, which, had he not had a 
science—only it is presented in dithyrambic and lyric language. | character and fife which were in themselves better than fame, 
The writer traverses the whole Kosmos, from the nebule to would have secured him immortality. But beyond this indirect 
tapeworms, and it need hardly be said does not lack variety. value as marking a period in literary Ghenen as the precursor, 
The volume is crowded with illustrations, many of which are | perhaps the suggester, of Keble’s popular volume, Bishop Ken’s 
of archeological value; some are interesting for historical, and | Christian Year is perfectly without merits. Mr. Pickering has 
most for scientilic, purposes. A sprinkling of pale copies in fawn- | published a handsome edition of this dull collection, adorned 
coloured lithography, trom Mr. Gould’s sumptuous books, is not with Renaissance borders, which have some amount of congruity 
M. Pouchet’s best feature. As a general compilation and survey | with the substance of the volume. 


of nature we do not remember an English rival to this interesting | py6 Je Jmitatione as a Christmas Book! Thomas a Kempis (if 
volume, ; it was & Kempis and not Gerson) in white and me ina 
Ia Terre, by M. Reglus (Hachette), is a large volume to | sort of Louis XV. binding! Such is life! as cynics and moralists 
which the same description applies. It is science of the graphic | say. And this is what the Imitation comes to! A drawing-room 
and pictorial kind, but appears to be written with vigour some- | book. And yet we cannot altogether find fault with a empis 
what more chastened than M. Michelet’s book. Indeed, were it | in this gorgeous array; for even the Bible itself has its festal 
not for occasional traces of fine writing, there is little that detracts | attire and illumination, and all the arts of the scriptorium have 
from the severity and gravity of the Scientific Muse. been lavished on the first of Books; the Book. This is what 
Les Mericilles de la Nuit de Noél (Paris: Lévy) is a collection | justifies Macmillan’s edition of the De Imitatione, which reaches 
of Breton stories of a very fantastic, not to say grim, character, | US With some very beautiful borders of the Durer school, which are, 
When we say that they ‘are collected and redacted by Emile | We believe, printed in a Leipsic office. If this be so, our great 
Souvestre, we have given a suflicient guarantee for the weird typographers must look to their laurels, for this is a charming 
character of the legends. Tony Johannot, as illustrator, quite | Volume as to the mechanical execution. - 
keeps step with the writer; and the result isa famous Christmas _ There are certain things which Christmas must uce, They 
Book, but Christmas of the pagan legend and myth, Christmas | are de régle. They are the social scenery of the holiday season ; 
all but ante-Christian. By the way, how is it that the fine bind- | partly conventional, partly actual. We do not so much make 
ing, the gold and scarlet, purple and badger skins, of our Christmas — up our minds to them, but they make up our minds to us. It 
Books are a British speciality? The French gift-books seldom | would be as useless to rail against them, to question them, or 
get beyond the old-fashioned pretty-coloured paper covers. even to give oneself any concern about them, as to go into 
The eyes of Argus, hands of Briareus, and the myriad- the rationale or justification of the solar system, the British 
mindedness of Shakspeare, or whoever is the King and Emperor | Constitution, or our own infallibility. They are there. We like 
of thought, would be exhausted in the attempt to read, handle, them. They are part of our institutions. Were they—as, we 
and criticize the vast and multitudinous array of all these gift- fear, a good deal of them are—only the veriest rubbish and 
books. We do not pretend to have read them, but there ia a cer- | imposture and mere echoes of shadows and shadows of echoes 
tain sense and innate feeling, which one acquires by long prac- | conceivable (only that a good deal of it is inconceivable), still 
tice, which enables an expert in this sort of literature to get at Christmas Numbers and Christmas Annuals would reappear. As 
the general character of a child’s book without reading it. We | it is, we have—and, as far as we can see, shall have—all the 
are quite sure that we are not wrong in guessing that Prince | old year’s old scraps done into an economical Saturday pie, an 
Perrypets (Saunders and Otley) is a good child's book; and | a podrida of trencher-scrapings and dish-washings, a basket 
why? Because we meet with a sentence which announces as of Of literary broken victuals like those which club secretaries write 
the dramatis persone “ a man with three heads, a boy with six | t0 the newspapers about. And we have no particular objection 
legs, a lady with a fish’s mouth, and several others.” This 10 allthis. The relish for such edibles only proves the strength of 
intimates a whole crowd and cycle of monsters and horribles the public appetite. The Christmas kitchen-stuff would not be 
which must be delightful. L. S. K., the illustrator, is sublimely forthcoming were there not an insatiable demand for diluted 
grotesque, just funny enough and just awful enough to suggest — stories and their genialities. That there is so much published 
that compromise between terror and broad-grinning which is ina "gues the noble hunger and thirst of purchasers. Here is Mr. 
child’s way. | Dickens’s No Thoroughfare (All the Year Round Office). Every- 
The Bear King (Griffith and F This i hi | body has of course read it. We have not; and therefore our 
4 beth Ca. opinion is about as valuable as that of most of its readers; 
tk between Mr. Greenwood (the Lam asual) and that sd being so valuable, we keep it to ourselves. And it is of 
strange rollicking genius, M. Ernest Grivet. In a “narrative con- tho Jess importance as there have been about twenty of Mr. 
fided to the marines” we look out for the most astounding and })--ens's Christmas stories, and it is not likely that this is worse 
exaggerated fibs, and here we get them served out hot and | (, ‘better than its predecessors. One sign of senescence Mr. 
hottest. And in M. Grivet we look for the most insolent ex- _ Dickens has fallen into. Of late he has taken to journeymen—or, 
aggeration, and here we get it, not without a cynical and satirical | 1, speak more reverently, to the services of a deacon—to assist 
snarl at human nature which in its way recalls Swift. The | hin in his solemn annual services. Last year he had a whole 
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volume is more than amusing. 


‘Stories from French History (Saunders and Otley). These are | 
slight sketches of single scenes, such as the Baptism of Clovis, the 
Death of St. Louis, prettily and briefly told by A. M. Lushington. 


When Divinity Professors give us Christmas Books, we may 
expect wonders. Professor Selwyn has certainly hit upon an 
academical innovation in availing himself of the enforced leisure 
of a sick-room to turn Enoch Arden into Latin hexameters. 
We have it published by Mr. Moxon, and it is clever, and as 
successful as any attempt can be to give a Latin dress to a poem 
which is very unsusceptible of classical treatment. 


The British Workman and Band of Hope Review (Partridge 
are periodicals remarkable, perhaps, for their good sense and g) 
feeling, about which, as we have not read them, we know nothing, 
but certainly for bold and effective wood-cutting. Some of the 
blocks are by that excellent animal limner, Mr. Harrison Weir. 


In the Darwinian struggle of nature in the development of 
Christmas Books, it seems that the photographic type is in 
these latter days certainly displacing the old and preparatory 
dispensation of illustrations by ‘he Brothers Dalziel and_ their 
brethren. In Scotland, her Songs und Scenery—what a sibilant 
alliteration !—(A. W. Bennett) we have the usual collection of 
Burns’s Songs, Jacobite Ballads, Border and Highland Minstrelsy, 
with smal! photographs for illustrations. 

The Boy's Own Book (Routledge)—often commemorated, often 

raised. ‘his is a new edition tor the new year posted up to the 


ast new game—and that last new game, not a very lively or 
romping one, seems to be Post Oilice Stamp Collecting; or 


cloud of acolytes; this year Mr. Wilkie Collins appears as his 


solitary curate. 

The Savage Club Papers (Tinsley). We have not the least 
notion whet or who the Savage C ° is. Are they a band of 
Mohawks? Are they Pagans or Barbarians, Jews or Turks, 
Infidels or Heretics, or mere sober commonplace Christians? Do 
they call themselves after Johnson’s ne’er-do-well hero, the black- 
guard bastard of Lady Macclesfield? IsSavage a patronymic, or 
a moral name? Not knowing, we cannotsay. The volume of the 
Club dees not seem to be especially truculent; nor does the Club 
itself look like the club of Hercules, or any other bully. In fact, 
the Savage Club Papers consists of a collection of stories and 
verses of the usual magazine sort, advertised as the nucleus of a 
fund which is to be drawn on by artists of the future who, in 
the coming days, it is anticipated, will want aid. A brotherhood 
which writes for this mild and amiable purpose will very possibly 
command perpetuity. 

Precisely opposite to these salvage men is the title and character 
of Kind } wae which, wonder of wonders, reaches us without the 
address of a publisher. It is nothing more than the collection 
into a volume of a humble halfpenny Sunday-school miscellany, 
but there are some really fair woodcuts in it. And it is worth 
mentioning, if for nothing else, to show into what deep strata 
of publications something of good taste and much of feeling 
has penetrated. 

Barefooted Birdie (Saunders and Otley) is a pathetic story; and 
in Axel and other Poems (Longmans and Co.) Mr. Lockwood has 
tried to acclimatize the Swedish muse, In Longfellow’s trans- 
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Tristram’s Natural History of the Bible. 


in E minor, Up. 5°; Schubert's Sopata in A minor, Up. 42, for Piano alone; Prelude, ¢ 
and Allemande, by Bach, for Violoncello alune, &c. Executants, MM. Charles Hall 
L. Kies, tienry Biayrove, and Piitti, Vocalist, Mr. Santiey. Conductor, Mr. Benedi 
Stalis. 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admissi ls.— 

Bond Street. 
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lations from Tegner we recall the Northern star which perhaps has 
lighted the present translator on his path. 

A Very Simple Story (Bentley), by Florence Montgomery, seems 
to be also a very pathetic one. Itis illustrated by the Marchioness 
of Queensberry, who in this way is better employed than in writing 
misleading letters on Fenian matters. Lady Queensberry has a 
warm and kind heart, and these little sketches, deficient neither in 
pathos nor power, are more creditable than her ladyship’s injudi- 
cious, because ostentatious, kindness to the families of the Man- 
chester murderers, 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the Saturpay Revinw takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


The Satunvay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may Le 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Ofice, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding ali the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each, 
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Mr. Gladstone and “ Jannock.” 


Westminster Play—1867. 
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Life and Correspondence of Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, M.?. 
Dr. Campbell. The Pretty Widow. 
Early History of the Primacy of Armagh. Christmas Books. 


London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. 
Monday Evening, January 6, at Fight, the Programme will include Beethoven's ~ ane 


nedict. 
and ‘Lickets at Cuappell & Co.'s, 50 New 


GEORGE'S OPERA HOUSE, Langham Place, Oxford 

PETTICVATS. New Comic Opera, the CONTRABANDISTA, by F. C. Burnand anu Arthu. 
Sullivan. And Offe 

Friday Mornings ut Two.—Admission, 2s., and Private Boxes, £3 3s. and £2 2s. 


TPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mail East. Ten till Five.—Admission, Is. Gas on dark days. 


ireus.— Under the Direction of Mr. GERMAN REED.—Otfenbach's Operetta, PUSS 
mbuch’s CHING-CHOW-IIL tvening at Half-past Seven, aud 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCIIES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 


WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. _ 


ANNUAL WINTER 


Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. Includes Mrs. BENHAM HAY'’S GREAT PICTURE, * THE 
FIMKENTINE PROCESSION,”— Admissi is. 


EXHIBITION of 


CABINET PICTURES by British and Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN, at the French 


ARUNDEL 


All Persons 
the Current Year Two Chromo-iithograpis of the following subjects 


P of the Publications may be seen 
in the Kooms of the Society. Prospectuses, aud Lists of Works on Sale, will be sent by pust on 
application to the Secretary. 


SOC iI FE. 


Entrance Donation, £1 1s. Annual Subscription, £1 1s. 
can at once hecome Members, and will receive in return tor the Subscription of 
“ZACHARIAS NAMING HIS SON JOHN,” 
From a Fresco by Gmirntanparo in 8. Maria Novella at Florence, 
“ PORTRY,” 
From a Fresco by Rarrartur in the Stanze of the Vatican. 
The Subscription closes on the Mist of D t Speci 


F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


The Saturday Review. 


[December 21, 1867, 


(TAUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL. —Founded 1599, 
Bishop FOX. by 
President—The Right Honourable Lord TAUNTON, 
Head-Master—Rev. W. TUCK WELL, M.A., lute Fellow of New College, Oxfora 
BOYS prepared for the Universities, for Woolwich, f i A 
‘The Course includes the Classics, the Mathematics, English and the Modern La) 
advition to sanual Local Exhibitions, Two Scholarships are offered togenera! 
ui ions, Two 
The Se ituate the o unton Deane, we 
is rom the Bristol and Exeter for ite salubrity, and 
‘Teims and Prospectus torwarded on application to the Ieav-Masren, 


KEN SINGTON PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
Patron—The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of LONDON, 
President—The Venerable Archdeacon SINCLAIR, Vicar of Kensington, 
Head-Master—The Rev. J. B. MAYOR, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 
Second-Master—The Rev. G. FROST, M.A., late Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
Assisted by Sixteen other Masters in Classics, Mathematics, English Literature, 
Lanzuages, as to Admission, Terms, &c., may be outained trom the Hz 
Masren, 27 Kensington Square, W.; or by letter to the Secretary, the Kev. J.P, Geut, M i 
25 Kensington Square, W. 
School re-opens Thursday, January 23, 1868, at 9 a.m. 


Paris, Founded in 1862 Head-Master—Prof. Dr. J. BRANDT, Academy of Paris 

‘The regular Course ef Instruction comprises the Ancient and Modern Languages Mathe- 
matics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Differential and “Iutezral 
Calculus), Natural Sciences (Geology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Mcchwnics, Experimeital 
Vh-sies), History, Geography, Vocal Music, Drawing, Fencing, and Gy tiuasties, 

Special Ciasses fur Civil Engineering (Préparation l'Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, et A l'Ecole des Mines), and higher mercantile pursuits. 

Christmas Vacation from December 20 (ill January 5. 

The Programme of Courses aud Lectures durmg the Winter Terms, with the names of Pro- 
fessors and Must«rs, may be had on application to the Heao-Masrenr, 89 Rue de Poissy, St, 
Germain-en-Laye, France. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


(Author of “English History and i 


GENTLEMEN preparing for ail Departments of both Services.—Address, 14 Beaufort Bunt’ 
ings, Strand, 


WV OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER. 

SITIES. and the CIVIL, SERVICE.—EIGIIT PUPILS are prepared for the above 
by the Rev. G. R. ROBEKTS, M.A., lute Feliow of Cor. Christi Coll. Cam., and late Professor 
in the R. I. M. Coliege, Aduiscombe.—Address, Croydon, 8. 


WOOLWICH, CIVIL SERVICE, SANDHURST, and 
LIN 


_, JINE.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrangler (Joh. Coll, Cam.), reccives into his House 
TWELVE PUPILS for the above. Hus passed over 300.—Casticbar Court, Ealing, W, 


Wo ILWICH COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 
CAMBRIDGE M.A., living Ten miles from London, takes PUPILS. Suevessful at 
Twelve Halt-Year y Examinations.— Address, Sioma, New University Club, 1 Savile Kow, 


QREPARATION for CAMBRIDGE.—A MASTER of 

_._ ARTS (Senior Optime, late Scholar and I’rizeman_ of his College), Married, and 
residing at Cambridge, desires TWO PUPILS, to prepare for the University.—Address, B., 
Union society, Cambridge. 


PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. A. L, 


IIUSSEY, M.A., late of Radley College, receives a limited number at erage | Tlouse, 
 yeombe 


near Great Missenden, Bucks; very hvaithfully placed Four miles from High 


Station, G. W. R. 


MaAtzic ULATiON and SCHOLARSHIPS at OXFORD— 

A_ CLERGYMAN (Married), who holds an appointment in the University, has a 
Vacancy for a RESIDENT PUPIL, to prepare for the above.—Address, Vicr-Paincirar, care 
of Mr. Vincent, Publisher, High Street, Oxford. 


T UITION. —BACKWARD PUPILS and “FAILURES” 

should apply to a favourite ex-PUBLIC SCHOOLMASTER, who guarantees success, 

from the Nobility, &e.—Address, Rev. J. W., 9 Carlton Villas, Wiltshere 
ixton, 

PRIVATE TUITION.—A FIRST-CLASSMAN, and good 

Frencli Scholar, having TWO PUPILS preparing for Cambridve, would receive a THIRD, 

to Edueste for the Public Schools or the Universities. Vicarage healthy and pleasant. 

Terms, £150. Aceommodation fur a Pony.—Address, Rev. L. Monoan, Bradenham, Thetford, 


PPOLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A., late Senior 
Mathematical Master at Rad!cy Collece, wishes for 2 few additional PUPILS to be pre- 
ared for Wootwich, Sandhurst. or the Universities. Terms aud references on application. 
.8.—'The Climate is heaithy and very bracing. 


OLWALL, near MALViERN, — The Rev. ROBERT 
O. CARTER, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, has VAC \NCIES for a few more PUPILS, 
now that the Additions to lis House ure compicted. Mr. Canta is assisted by a Resident Master, 
who teaches Frenen, German, Mathematies, avd Gymnastics. ‘Lhe Premises are iarge end 
convenient, and the Grounds contain Cricket Field, Fives Courts, aud Apparatus. 
£80 and £100. No Extras, except Music and Brawing.—Christmas 1867. 
Colwall Green, Malvern. 


| INDUSTANI Taught by an INDIAN OFFICER.—Address, 
Powsant, Mr. liance’s Library, 55 King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
(CLASSES for ENGINEERING STUDENTS.—A SYSTEM 
of CLASSES qualifying for the Examinations of the Indian, ‘Telegraphic, and Civil 
Engineering Services, the Science Examinations of the University of London, &c.,and providing 
of Instruction tor i Students, is with the 
AKTLEY INSTITUTION, -outh ytom. 
‘The next Term will commence on January 15, 1968. For further information, application 
may be made to the Principal, Ur. Bono. 


AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, speaking French, Italian, 
and Greek, understanding Spanish and Portuguese, six Years Accountant of a Bank 
abroad, seeks an ENGAGEMENT at Home or Abroad in a Bank or Merchant's Uffice.— 
Address, 5. B., care of Davies & Co., Advertising Ageuts, I inch Lave, Cornhill. 


To be DISPOSED OF, in one of the most agreeable Towns on 

the Continent, a PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION of many. years’ standing, from 
which a comfortable Income is derived. The only requisite quatincation is a sound English 
Education. To any Gentieman desirous of a Residence in a celightful healthy Climate, with 
facilities for studying the Fine Arts, Continental Languages, and leisu:e for Literary 
occupation, this is an opportunity seldom met with.—Address, by letter, to Mr. Hanxsarono, 
Cannon Street, E.C, 


MONEY and TRADE.—A WRITER, thoroughly conversant 

with the Principles and Practice of Business, and Master of an ¢ifective Literary Style, 
is wanted to Contribute a WEEKLY ARTICLE on Financial, Kaiiway, and Cominercial 
Affairs. A Liberal Remuneration will be given. — Address, with Evidence of Aubility, to 
R. K., care of Vickers & Herrinzton, 2 Cowper's Court, Cornhill. 


rpile DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS of the ARUNDEL 
VIEW trom the Works of Perugino, Ghirlandaio, A. del Sarto, and Van Eyck. 
___ 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


In most of the Classes such a division of the subjects is made as cnables Students to Enter with 
advantage at this period. 


begin for New Pupils at 9.30 a.m. on Tuesday, January 14,1868. & ormer Pupils must return on 
the tollowing da. 


Sciences, Law,&c. The LENT TERM wiil commence on Monday, January 13, 1868 


ing Clusses. Fees, Days, and Hours ot Attendance, &c., and copies of Regulations relative to 
the Entrance other Exiibitions, and V’rizes, open to Competition by the 
Students of the several Faculties, may be obtaiue: 

either personally or by letter. 


few minutes’ waik of the T 


SOCIETY are OPEN DAILY to the inspection of the Public. New Drawings are ON 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. — FACULTY of 


MEDICINE.—The CLASSES will Recommence on Thursday, January 2, 1863. 
FACULTY otf ARTS.—The LENT TEM will commence on Thursday, January 2, 1868, 


The >CHOOL for Boys between the Ages of Seven and Sixteen. The LENT TERM will 


The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern 1 Matt tics, the Natural 


P-ospectuses of the various Departments of the College, containing full information respect- 


at the Office of the Coliege on application 


The College is very near the Gower Strect Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and within a 
‘ermini of North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 


cember 18, 1867. 


[NSANITY.—A MARRIED PHYSICIAN will be happy to 
receive into his Family a LADY mentally afflicted, to whom is off-red a happy and ents 

Ilome, with the use of Curriage, and all the appliances neccssury to the habits and com/ort 

a Gentlewoman. Ihe House stands pleasantly in its own vround-, @ few miles W est of London, 

a p easy of access.— Address, M.D. Cama., Messrs. Williams & Co., 124 Oxfoid Strect, 
wondon. 


TPHE GRAND HOTEL, Scarboro’, is specially adapted for 
a WINTER RESIDENCE, being warmed by Haden’s Apparatus. Charges moderate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Janager- 


COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal Street, Lincoln's 
Inn.— The Committee for FUNDS to defray the heavy Current 
xpenses.— Assistance is urgently needed. 6. BLYTH, 


IFEBOAT SERVICKS.—During the Storms of the present 
Year the NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION has contributed to the saving of 
1,085 Lives from various Shipwrecks and 32 Vesselstrom Destruction. ‘The Committee carnes ly 
Appeal for AS=ISTANCE wo meet the continued heavy demunds on their Is6 Lifeboat yo 
biishinents.—Contrioutions will be thanktuily received by Messrs. & Co., Courtrs & 
Henures & Co., by all the other London and Country Bankers, and by the Seerctary, 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


Lewis, Esq., at the Lustitution. 14 Joho Street, Ade/phi, London. 


{COLE INTERNATIONALE de St. Germain-en-Laye, negy | 


D 
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| | 

| 


A. L, 
House, 
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has 
AL, care 
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success, 


December 21, 1867.] 


The Saturday Review. 


at ST. MATTHIAS, Stoke 
NTRIBUTIONS towards the CHURCHWARDENS’ ‘EXPENSES 
of be by either of the following : 


R BECK, E 
*Pokenho se Yard, London, E.C. 
eTT 
nverness Roa, Bayswater, W. } Secretary. 


pie AMIE BOYS’ HOME INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, for Destitute 


ed of Crime, Rezent’s Park Road, N.W.,and Chureh varm East Barnet, 
the Secretary of State, and under Government inspection. 
President—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
suBSCR: INS and DONATIONS are most earnestly requested. 
is Institut has now for ‘Yen post t been working for the of Come, 
Destitute Child in danger of falling into a Criminal Life, and training him, by 


been Inmates in 1567. 
ik ‘ie have ‘are lodged in the Homes, fed, clothed, educated, and trained to honest 


THE GIRLS’ HOME (Certified Industrial School), for Destitute 
Girls not Convicted of Crime, 22 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 2 ‘The Girls now in 

the Girls’ Hume vary 1 Age from Six to Fourteen Years. ‘he Matron, who presides over them 
orgs skill and with truly affectionate care, undertakes their industrial training, with the 
help of One Assistant. They are taught to do such Housework and Cooking as is required in 
ome, to make and mend their own Clothes, and to Wash and Iron. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bones. Kone Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Ot 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Ba 
Deposits received for fixed periods on = following terms, viz.: 


ditto ditto 


Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, a. of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued ut the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 

nterest drawn, and iy, Navy, an wil Pay 
Suave eines description of Bauking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
PHA@NIX FIRE OFFICE, , Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
ished 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of te ¥ World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


— Children have been more or less destitute, leading tne sort of life most unwhol 

to both body and soul—setting little or no useful instruction, little and unwholesome food, 

Jittle or pernicious training tor future life. Lhe earnest desire and determination of the 

Managers of the Boys’ and Girls’ Llomes is to elevate their Children above the coarse, low, 
id frame of heart and mind which this class exhibits, aud to incite them by direct i 

and example to better thouxzhts and better habits. ‘The Homes are established on C hurch prin- 


ro the RELATIONS of CLERGYMEN of the CHURCH 
of and of the WIVES of CI MEK. —ASSURANCES upon LIFE 
may be made by the above in THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SUCIETY, upon the 
terms, to same advantages, as in the case of Clergymen. None others 

other 1 to be had at the 


ciples, and in training the Children to become good Servants, Soidsers, Sailors, or 4 
the leading principle of both Teachers and Puy ils is, the active service of Christ. 
During the present year more than 250 applications have been made for the admission of 
Bos whom it was impossible to reccive into the Boys’ Home from want of room and want of 
i 
The Semnitter are very desirous to materially enlarge the Snstoutien.cnd to extend the 
work carried on in the Homes, and for purpose they now earnestly app for liberal help. 
GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Treasurer. 


_28t. Johr St. John’s Terrace, Primrose Hill, N.W. 
BE... REN RHY DDING. his celebrated Establishment offers 
for the INVALID and VISITOR during the 


alled A 
Months of inter ‘and Spring. or Prospectus, address the Manaoga, Ben Rhydding, 
by Leeds. 


WINTER at the SEA-SIDE.—For Genial Climate and 
OM the Atlantic) is Visito ill 

Beautiful Scenery, ILFRACOMBE (facing the 
Family arrangements made by the 


maforts and attent liome at the 1LE 
for Two Guineas a Week.—S 
Manager, M Mr. Bonn. 
GANATORLUM. .—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 8.W. 
Physician~Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A Medical Home for Tnvalids. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Srcnerany. 


[EKLEY WELLS HOUSE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT. vid Leeds, Yorks. Resident Physician—Dr. W. P. HARRISON. An unrivalled 
Winter Residence for Patients and Visitors. —For Prospectus, apply to Mr. . STRACHAN, @ ,as above. 


T McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 
* CLEANING and KiSTORING OI, PAINTINGS, a Branch of Art which, with 
Valuable Pictures, it is #9 dangerous to negiect.—T. McLEAN, 7 Haymarket. 


HRISTMAS DECORATIONS.—Price List on application. 


HARLAND & FISHER, 83 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


W HAT IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO?—Send Name 
and County to CUILLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 3s. 64. plein; Sketch in Heraldic 
Colours, 7s. Crest engraved on Seals, 6, and Steel Dies tor ing Va x 7s. 6d.; 
Registered Letter,6d. Manualof Herald al , post free, by T. CULLETON, 25 Cran- 
Dourne Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane. 
MeN RAMS. — Five Quire of PAPER and 100 EN- 
VELOPES, § receipt of 5s.; no charge for Dis. Crest, 
Monogram, or Adress Die atm F = of charge, if an order be einen for a Ream of the very 
‘aper and 500 Envelopes, at sie, Stamping included.—T. CULLETON, 25 Cranbourne 
Bueet, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


VISITING CARDS by CULLETON. — Fifty, best, quality, 
free, including the pagrevine s of Copper Plate. W ling Cards, 50 each, 50 
6d.—T. CULLETON, Seal ‘Engraver, 25 Cran- 


with Maiden Name, 13s. 
bourne Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittingsin Ry A variety, MOUNTED and 
ORMOLU SUITES for the BOU DOIR, TOLL Prre and V TING TABL 
KUDRIGUES’ DESPA’! CH and ING Wi ier CASES, ‘in russiaor 
morocco of the Blotting Envelope ndB 
CARTE DE VISITE: PORTRAIT BUMS. of the best make,in handsome antique 
Moroceo and russia ow Ban also in ormolu, walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
pm smo and a choice Selection of elegant NOVEL TES for PRESENTS, 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. W. 


HEAL & SON'S EIDER-DOWN QE from 23s. to 
£14.—Ligts of Prices free 
HEAL & SON’S GOOSE- DOWN “QuiLiS from 10s. to 
48s.—Lists of Prices free b 
HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE, containing 
300 Illustrations, witn prices attached, of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, together 
with priced List of Bedding, sent 1 ood by post,on application to HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W 


[TENDING PURCH ASERS of the SMEE’S 


make 
Oitive of the Booed Sanctuary, Westininster. 
JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secretary. 


Established 40 years, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Scorrish UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 
37 Corahill, London, E.C. Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditions. 


37 Cornhill, London. FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
6 ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
18 KING WILLIAM 


Advant: as d with other Offices, are: A greatly larger original Assurance at 
most Ages, for the same Premium, and eventuall ; good Lives, as large additions as where 
the ecdinasy high tatecf Premium 


FREE TRAVELLING AND RESIDENCE. 
Reports of Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting, ond Division of Surplus, ht nee MAP, showing 
the Countries to Shieh Free Travelling is now allowed, will be cont on application. P 
SUBSISTING ASSURANCES £6,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND 1,300,000 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


odes Insrrrvrep 1820, 
Eighty per cent. of fits divided omens the Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of ali kinds, Without Profits, at Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Kates of ey for the First re Years. 

‘The most liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies and Surrender Vaiues. 

Whole World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children, 


The revised Prospects, with full particulars and tables, to be obtained at the 
in Londons 1 Old’ Broad and le Fall Mel, ond of the 
Sees the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. ~ 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent._ 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


ndon, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the partici: scale of Premi 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

*.* Policies upon the participating scale of Premiums effected during the Current Year 
(1867) will share in the Profits to be declared at the next Division, which will be made up to 
December 31, 1869. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1866,amounted to £7,280,071, of Sums assured 
by Policies £5,655,628 ,and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of ates be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
— SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


MATTRESS, TUC KE R'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are 
cautioned against various Lmitationsand Infri preserving 
Of the Original, but a all its essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress beays the Label Tucker's Patent,’ “and a Number. 

The Smee’s Spring Mattress,'lucker’s Patent, received te only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any de scription | at the International 1862, and 
be obtained, price from 25s., of mostr Ww d Uph and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorente Railway Terminus. London. F.C. 


Akt FURNITURE COMPANY, 25 Garrick Street, 


t Garden. 
| by Messrs. Charles L. W. Blomfield, E. W. Godwin, and other 


W OOD TAPESTRY—HOWARD'S Patent, in lieu of Painting 
oe ee Graining.—'The attention of Architects is drawn to this invention. now proved to 
perfectly, as great saving is effected by preparing new work for ite 
Parquets, Howard's Patent, to special Designs, without increased 
26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


eh CUTLERY of MECHI and BAZIN’S Peculiar 


. a. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. s. d. 
20. BO. 00 

406 46. 7 8 
Also Electro- lated Spoons and Forks of the Best uality. — Catalogues post free. 
112 Regent Street, W. esi 


py NER, DESSERT, BRE: AKFAST, TFA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 
Every Deseription of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
toe Saat has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
rom. 
A large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE IITL1., F.C. Established 1760. 


J R. CLARK & CO. invite an inspection of their CONTI- 
* NENTAL NOVELTIES for CHRISTMAS; comprising a creat variety of a, 
“es, Comfits, Fondants, Fareies, Chocolates, Cozaques, Crystallized and Glace Fruits, &c. 

Boxes, Puzzies, Surprises, Comic Figures, Bouquets, Lanterns and Gariands tor 
ration, Toys for Christmas-tries, E zlish and Foreign Comestibles, Patés de Foies Gras, 


EXCHANGE ‘ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the F. 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 

Branca Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Eeq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esgq., Deputy- Governor. 


.E William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Garratt Wilmot Holiand, beq. 

ark Currie Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Edward James — 1 ‘wae k 
m. Perey. 


Charles Kobinson, Esq. 
Samuel! Leo Schuster, 
Eric Carrington Smith, Eeq. 
Joseph Somes. Esq. 


ROYAL 


Alex sq. 
J h Edim 

Rive William Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 

edical Referee-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.8. 
NS usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Christmas will expire on January 9. 

FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected on advantageous terms. 

“No Charge ts made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may 

FARMING- Tending 

The Reversionary Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 


the sum assured. 
«Eaiuivaient reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
The Divisions of Profit take p!aceevery Five years. 
Any eur om wot enecening £15,000 may be insured on one Life. 


Corporation affords to the Assured — 
Libera! participation in Profite, with the guarantee fe large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, —" the li 
The advantages of modern practice, w et an Office whose resources have 
experience of a Century anda 


Hig land, Camp,and Game Pies; Hams, ‘Tongues, Sausages, Caviare, Win 
Snirits, and Liqueurs of the choleeet quailty. Priced I on application. —Foreign 
97 Jermyn Street, 8.W., Depot for the Schwalheim Table Water. 
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FIAND-D-L AND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to | 


Lite, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —455 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ing. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1837. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
Curr Orrice—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The Ghee Period will close with this Year, and all Policies on the Participating 
cer proposals for which are received prior to the Ist of January 1868, will share sy the 


Examples of last Bonus. 


Bonus added 
Amount Assured. Premiums Paid. to Policy. 
£2,000 £05 0 0 £16 0 0 
1,000 80 0 0 40 0 0 
1,000 42216 8 26 0 0 
500 16 8 3 0 0 
200 7 4 5 0 0 


GcCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
tablished in 1831. 
The SCOTTISH Bqurr. ‘ABLE Pr a ate Mutual Office. The Members are expressly 
exempted from personal responsibility, and the whole PROFITS belong to them. 
POSITION OF THE SOCIETY AT MARCI 1, 1867. 
Annual R 244,27 
Accumulated Fund ........... 1,710,093 
The Total Additions to Policies amount to upwards of 21,500,000. 
The next DIVISION of PROFITS takes place as at Ist March next. 


Ferms of Proposals, Rates, and all information may be obtained at the Head Office, or at 

any ot the Agencies. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 

Heap-Orrice: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
Lonoon Ovrice: 30 GRACECHURCH STREET. 

ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Res. Secretary. 

S AFE SES SB, 


Dividends 5 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, AND INTENDING INVESTORS, 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. Established 1852. 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
° and ‘the Courts of Europe. 


114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET ; and 
LONDON { 59 CoRNHILL. 


MANCHESTER...... 10 MosLEY STREET. 
LIVERPOOL........ 50 BoLD STREET. 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats of milled 
and treble Devon and Melton Waterproof,Cloths, 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Morning and 
Evening Suits, for Full Dress and other purposes. 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats for the 
Promenade or Demi-Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout 
with Silk, quilted on Swansdown. 


SPECIALITIES for the WIN'TER.—In Dress Suits for BOYS. 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knickerbocker Suits for BOYS, 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor’s Dress for BOYS. 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for BOYS. 


For LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth Costumes, Jackets, 
Coats, Cloaks, Riding Habits, &c. 


Superior Dress for Immediate Use, or Made to Measure at a few Hours’ Notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 


(CRAMER'S COTTAGE PIANOFORTES may be Hired at 


14s., 168,, 188., and 20s. per Month. 


CRAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired at 25s., 30s., and 35s. | 


per Month. 


CRAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet long) may be Hired at 


42s, and 52s. 6d. per Month. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROADWOOD, COLLARD, 


ERARD, KIRKMAN, and PLEYEL. Prices from 18s. to £5 5s. per Month. 
201 Regent Street, London, W 
43 Moorgate Street, panden, E.C. 
61 West Street, Brig! nton. 
‘Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Donegall Place, Belfust. 


CRAMER & CO., Limited, LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES 
for THREE YEARS, after whieh, and without any further pay:nent whatever, the 
Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer: 
28 GUINEA PIANETTE .......... seeeceseee 10 Guineas per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING- ROOM. MODEL ‘COTTAGE +» 55 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE..,......-cceceeeeeeeeeseseeee 20 Guineas per annum. 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND 36 Guineas per annum. 
None but Ly A best Toctraments om out: Pianofortes by the inferior makers being entirely 


excluded from 
Loan of Packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, W. 


CORVE VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 

and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. 
Only SON’S, 31 and 32 Berners Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 
Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free 


GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. | 


21, 1867, 


) THE! PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The R 


| KEL SIL introduced morethan 30 years ago by WILL 
when py the patent process of Messrs. ‘and Co. TAM 8. 
mployed as either oro) the 


— 


| very best article, next to sterling silver, that can be e 


a8 by no possible test it be distinguished from real sil 
A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality tor finish and durability,as follows; 
Fiddle or 
Vldsitver pBead Thread Kine'sor 
Pattern, Pattern. Pattern, 
fod. £00, £54, 
113 0 oo 24 10 0° 
12 Tables 113 0 200 24 10 0 
12 Dessert 140 110 0 16 0 
12 Dessert Spoo: 140 110 0 112 1b 0 
12 Tea Spoons 016 0 1oo 1: ry 
6 Egg Spoons, 010 0 012 0 012 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladies 060 oso 08 0 
1 jpoon..... 066 010 lo 
2Salt o34 040 04 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt o18 020 02 23 
1 Pair of Sugar ‘Tong: 026 036 036 ry 
) Pair of Fis Carver 140 110 0 110 10 0 
1 Butter Knife..... 026 040 956 
Soup Ladle ... 0100 O12 0 0160 O17 9 
1 Sugar Sifter 033 — 046 050 
919 9 12 9 1396 


enumber of Knives, &c.,£2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Covers and Corner 
| Cruet and iaquees Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating don done by the 
| patent process. 

(CUTLERY, Warranted.— The Most Varied Assortment of 

TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM §, 

BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the Sales. 
‘able ‘arvers 
Knives Kuives 
Ivony Hanowes. per per Doz. Bair. 
-inch Ivory Handles ..... 130 to % 
-inch fine Ivory balance is 0 140 59 
Ivory balance 210 16 0 59 
4-inch fine Lvory Handles 280 210 80 
4-inch finest African Ivory I 340 27 0 120 
Ditto, with silver Ferules.......... 420 35 0 13 6 
Ditto.carved Handles, 55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles .. 25 0 19 0 76 
Silver Handles, ofany pattern .. 841 0 210 

Bons anno Horn BN. 

13 6 10 30 
17 0 46 
0 6 6 

6 0 


6 
The largest stock in existence ot Dessert Knives Forks, of the 


Fish-eating Knives and Forks and 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
LOGUE gratis postpaid LA to = R.H. of Wales, 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 


RY, 
KS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
With List of Prices, tee 39 Oxford Street, W 
an ns rent ow 
1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | Newman Yard, London. , 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 

newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 

CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and H Fiel ields, Wol d Price List sent free. 


FRAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated “UNITED SERVICE” 
is famed for its delightful Fragrance and beneficial effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use noother. See Name on each Tablet. 


(CHRISTMAS.—AN OTHER NOVELTY IN CANDLES. 
FIELD'S PATENT PARTI-COLOURED CANDLES, 
IN SPIRALS OR STRIPES, 
Of Rose, Green, Mauve, or Amber. Price 2s. 6d. per | Ib. Box of 4 Candles, 
AS USED AT THE CITY RECEPTION OF THE SULTAN, AND AT THE 
LORD MAYOR'S BANQUET. 
May be obtained of all Dealers in Town and Country. 


Wholesale of 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Lor’.un. 
CANDLES.—A Hint to Purchasers—Do not make sure that 


you know what price you are paying Fahy for your Candies until you have 
stripped them and put them in the scale. dies are right Weight without the 
wrappers, some with moderately thick bay sa some with very thick wrappers, and some are 
not peariy, however thick. PRICE'S “GOLD MEDAL PAL- 
TINE,” “ SHER W: TINE,” “BELMONT SPERM,” and “BELMON 

“BEST, 


0) 

and “BATLERSEA COMPOS ITES,” “ PRICE'S 

AFFI and “* BELM ONT rine, ” and all the other Candles of PRICE'S PATENT 
CANDLE COMPAN Y MPANY Limited, are full "Weight without the ‘Wrappers. 

Younes PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINERAL OIL 

COMPANY, Limited. 

GOLD MEDAL, FRENCH EXHIBITION, 1867. 

This Company has been awarded the Gold Medal for its safe Lb and for its 


Hard Paraffin Candles, as supplied to the Royal Pulaces 
Bucklersbury, London, E.Cc. 


SEVERE COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA 
| ppear to be most to this Climate during the Winter ~ a — 
| takes" Cold the Lungs charged with Phiegm, which 
| natural effort is made for its ‘relief—this effort isa Cough. It follows, all attem 
to this op witho' the proper means for removing = ist 
use of it, must be highly injurious to the System. The = safe and 
be ado ted those which assist Nature in her work, by 
| freedom of Expectoration, until the evil is removed. 


PULMONIC ELIXIR 

is admirably adapted to promo tion, ease the Breathi oosen the Phlegm, abate 
| Fever, alae the tickling whieh a the Cough, without sigbnetine te the Chest ; remy for all 
| temporary and local affections, such as Wheezing, irritation of the Throat. iIpitation of the 
| Heart. hoarseness of the Voice, Influenza, &c., Spencer's Elixir affords immediate relief ; — 
| qn more Chronic Disorders, as periodical Coughs, or inveterate Asthma, it is equally valuable 

its effects, though of course longer perseverance in the use of the Medicine is required. 

Prepared, with great care, by IT. ROBERTS & CO., 8 yey ie Court Fleet Street, London; 
so be d of all le Medicine Vendors iz Kingdom, in Pottles at Is. 1}d. 


— NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER of 
IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY.—A Pamphlet on demon- 
strating the most Rational, and Simple Gelvents ‘Treatment of 


to Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON & SON, the oldest established English Dentists, 
39 Berneis Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand, opposite Charing Cross Kailway Station. 
These ‘Teeth are supplied from one to a complete set, without pain or inconvenience. Articu- | 
lation and a restored, and the Face resumes its youthful proportions. 
To those kg have resided in the tropics, to p to publie speakers, in | fact to all who need the services 
of a Dentist, this patented gael s confide perfect i 

from with restored digestion and naturel 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. For the efficacy, 


Consultation ‘ree Teeth from ees | 
ty, and success of this svstem, vide” 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—The latest Improvement in the | IMP 


Construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, and Palates is secured by Royal Letters Patent | 
MOSELY 


ROVED PATENT ‘GALVANIC CHA », BELTS, and, POCKET. SE 
RESTORABLE CHAIN PA ‘ _ Es, con roved by the Académie de Medecine, 
Paris; the Royal College of Physi de. by_ Medical Keports, 
authentic Testimonials, including ‘sir Laced k, Bart., M.D.; Sir ollund, 
. Fergusson, Bart., F.R.8. Martin, M.D.; Dr. E 
Pamphlet (sent post free) treats on 


edical treatment have been tried in vain, ially in ailments resulting from want of 
vital Hal electricity tn the Functional ‘Regent 
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es NUNN & SONS, , Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, |  ereaeras BRITANNICA, eat and Last Edition. 


ean of ail paid to any Station in Englan 

ent NE, eh atipoin r dozen ; superior, with more age, 42s.,488., 
"7 to 10 years bottle. 728. 8is.; vintage Wines, 958. and upwards; 


perior, 3R3., 42s., 488., and 52s.; fine old Cognac Brandy, 


an 
‘Diner Berry Lists of every kind of Wine on application. Established 1801. 


{ALLSOP PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES | 
w being pupetied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks. by FIND- 
LATER. re MACKIE, TODD, & CO. at their New London Bridge Stores, London B idge, S.E. 


G inst Fraud, and to secure the Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERRINS, Worcester; 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 
And Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen generally th hout the World. 


TIC 
LAZENBY | & SON’S PICKLES, 8: AU CES, and CON- 
E. DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole I i of the celel d Receipts, and 
facturers of the Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
Meir ‘Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the interior Preparations which are 
ps Ages and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
nage having many onan in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 

ter can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 

Portman 


Lenton," 
Lists post free on application. 


TJARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 

known Label, signed * Lazenny. This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery § ave 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

ELLA Y & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, as Sole poy 
the iteceipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to vive this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely ii imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


paRIS EXHIBITION-TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
Lice COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, as dis- 


A. from “ Liebig's Extract of Meat,” which name is daily more used for all sorts 

Warranted genuine and of perfect flavour by Baron I.1e810, the Inventor, whose 

Sieeature ~~" on every genuine Jar. Cheapest and Purest Stock for Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, 

highly strengthening for Children and Invalides. 14s.; $1b., 78. 6d.; 3 48.; 2 0z., 28.— 

uivalent to ld. half a pint of Lest Beef-tea. 

Retail, of Fortnum & Mason, all Italian Warehouses, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, 

of Crosse & Blackwell, and all Wholesale Houses; and of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, 
Limited, 43 43 Mark Lane. 


THE MHE FISH QUESTION.—A. McALLISTER, Glasgow, has 
presently on hand a large Stock of Prime Picked LOCHFYNE HE "RRINGS, unsui 
able in aunty veal bei y Use. On receipt of a Post-office Order for the amount there will be 
immediately rded to London, or any part of the Kingdom, at the following rate of 
Firkins, 93.; Quarter-Barrels, 17s; Half-Barrels, 29s.; Barrels, 52s. 
15 West Howard Street, Glaszow. 


(CHAPMAN & COS DIETETIC FARINA.—This new 
FOOD, of Cereals and L ii Seeds, tains full Fifty per cent. more 
fiesh-torming ee than any of the ordinary forms of Starch. 
It is now largely prescribed asa Food for Children and Invalids, and also as a Remedy in 
3) and other forms of Diarrhea. 
has been found to stay upon “the Stomach when all other forms of Food have been 


‘o be ‘procured of all Chemists in Tins, !s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
St. James's Steam Mills, Ifatcham. 


Tuomas Boswoarn, 215 Regent Street, hag Ww. 


[HE NEW GIFT-BOOKS for the present Season are now 
VIEW; also an extensive and varied Stock of the Ly team ay Books, 


| on Sale at Haif original published Prices. The Christmas Book List is ready, by post for 


Biexens & Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


GIFT-BOOKS,—The Largest and best selected 
Stock in London. _ See BICKERS & SON'S CHRISTMAS BOOK LIST, by post for 
Stamp.— ‘icester Square, and High Street, Eton. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS FOR 1868. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. Annual Subscription, £2 10s.; free by post, £2 18s. 
Orders for the above and other Foreign Periodicals for 1868 should be forwarded as soon 
as possible, to prevent delay or disappointment. 
A of Foreign Periodicals post free on Application. 
The following CATALOGUES connate, —y ~ by DAVID NUTT sent, each post free, 
for One Stamp: 
D. GUIDE _TO MODERN FOREIGN THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
EBREW LITERATURE. With an Lndex of Subjects. 77 pp. 
D. NUTT: S SELECT CATALOGUE OF GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS AND 
oaks (RELATING TO CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. With an Index of 
ubjec' pp. 
D. NUTT’S DETAILED LIST OF VARIOUS COLLECTIONS OF GREEK AND 
LATIN CLASSICS. 


D. ah fA TALOGUE OF FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND PORTUGUESE 
D. NUTT’S CATALOGUE OF FRENCH SCHOOL BOQKS. 
Other Catal: preparation. 


logues in 
Daviw Norr, 270 Strand. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S PATENT PLAYING 


blished, 3s 
W LAWS PRIN CIPLES of, By CavEnpDIsH. 


By) — Edition. Pewee d Revised, containing the Club Code. With numerous Additions 
Substantially a New Work. 
By the same Author, 


WHIST—The POCKET SERIES. Pocket Guide to Whist. 
price 6d. Pocket Rules for Leading, with Practical Hints, 6d. Pocket Laws(Club Code), 6d. 
London: Taos. De La Ruz & Co. 


(THE CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH : a Journal of Art, Literature, 
RY SATURDAY, with 3 Chromo-Litho- 
graphs. 6d. Mouthiy 2s. I., with 15 Chromo-Lithographs, on 


W. J. Day, 20 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


Wille and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at ts. 6d. and 2s. 64. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchest 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the St dache, Gout,and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street. London; and of all Chemists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgi: 


LI -BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


| Bart., jan in te the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Ccd Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
anda therepeutie agent of great value 
On EDW ARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work ] 
Consum We think it a great advantage that there 
——.* un iversally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by De 
ong! 


Sold only in capsuled Imrzntar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sorz Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW _ BOOKS. 

OTICE._A REVISED LIST of BOOKS of the New Season. containing a large and 
varied of Works of acknowledged merit and general interest, is now will 
be forwarded, postage free, on application._New Oxford Street, London. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — FIRST-CLASS SUB- 


SCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. and upwards, according to the number 
of Volumes required.’ Familics and Book Societies supplied on Liberal ‘Terms. 


LIBRARY MESSENGERS call Daily in Baye- 


in other part of 


on 
immediote Ne to Books at the a which 
has has given general | satisfaction for many ye years, Prospectuses, postage free, on ‘applica: 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. 

NOTICE.—The AS CATA of SU «US of | 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY SALE at Reduced 
Prices, is now ready, and will be wade, postage free, on monies. 

This Catalogue contains: ‘The Earl Years < of the | Prince Consort, Dixon's New America, 
Jesse's Reign of George the Third, Berkel ley's A of the Ari ,and more than One 
Thousand other gh ed Books, with a large Selection of Works of the best Authors in Orna- 
mental Bindings, adapted for Christmas and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 

__ Mudie’ 's Select Library, Limited, New 0: Oxford Street, London. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
the best new books, English: Frencheana any amount rediately publ suey vegured 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*e* A ClearanceCatalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


E{NGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, late 


HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY.— Established 103 Years. ~The Clergy and Mei mbers of 

Book Societies throughout the country are respectfully invited to apply for the CAKRIAGE- 
FREE TERM The Company supplies upon these Terms, direct from London, ail 
= WEST BOOKS of the Season. Prospectuses of Terms, and Lists of nearly Seven Hundred 

of the last Books published, as well as the cheapest Surplus Sale See issued, are 
waided free by THOMAS HUOKHAM, ‘Manager. 

Chief Office, 15 Old Bond Street, Londen, w. 

City Office, 32 Poultry, E.C. 


W ARNING by the CLERKENWELL EXPLOSION.— 
THE SULOeS of this Week contains Fine View and Plan of a Gentleman's 
Residenes. “ Grey Towers "Dangers of the Virgin Islands— Workmen's Houses and Cholera 
rpool Competition—Labourers’ Houses, Paris—Exhibition at Birmingham— 
Echoes of the re Clerkenwell Explosion—Skew Arches, Maita— Homburg, and other Articles; 
all the News, Sanitary, Artistic, and Social. 4d. ; or by post, 5d. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden; and all Newsmen. 
ust published, | vol. feap. 8vo. 2s. 
(THE SPHYNX; r new and Original Collection of Double 
Acrostics. By C.C. and E.C. Also, a Key, 3d. 
London : Hanaison & Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 
(THE PRIVATE LETTERS of ST. PAUL and ST. JOHN. 
the Rev. Samvat Cox, of Nottingham. 

18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, printed on toned paper, 5s. 
DIVINE ASPECTS of HUMAN'S SOCIETY. Eight Lectures 

jo , 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

On Thursday, Jan. 2, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
PRINGDALE ABBEY: Extracts from the Letters and 
Diaries of an English Preacher. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
AN OLD STORY, and other POEMS. By Exizasern D. 


Cross, 
London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s. 6d. cloth, 
A N ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of IRELAND, from the 
Earliest Period to the Year of Catholic Emancipation. By M. F.C. With 
Twelve full-page Pictures of Historical Scenes designed by Henry Doyle, engraved 
on Wood by G. Hanlon and G. Pearson, and upwards of 100 other Woodcuts, repre- 
senting the Antiquities, Scenery, and Sites of Remarkable Events. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d, cloth, 
APERS on MARITIME LEGISLATION; with a Trans- 
lation of the German Mercantile Law relating to Maritime Commerce. By 
Ernst EMIL WENDT. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
HE PROGRESS of LIFE; or, Youth, Motwity, and Old 
Age: a Poem, in Three Cantos, By M R.C.S. Eng. 
London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In square crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth, gilt 
AXEL and other POEMS, translated from the Swedish by 
HENRY Lockwoop. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


On Thursday, Jan. 2, in 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 


HE STORY of the CAPTIVES; a Narrative of the Events 
of Mr. Rassam’s Mission to a ¥ Dr. BLANC, one of the Captives. 
To which is subjoined a Translation of ean’s Articles on Abyssinia, from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
London : Lon@MANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, with Frontispiece, price Two Shillings, 


HO was the ART-ARCHITECT of the HOUSES of 
PARLIAMENT? A Statement of Facts. Founded on the Letters of Sir 
Charles Barry and the Diaries of Augustus Welby Pugin. By E. WeLBy Pvuory, 
Most respectfully dedicated to the Right Honourable and Honourable the Lords and 
Commons of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London: LoNamans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 21, 1867 


MACMILLAN ’S MAGAZINE, . Price 1s. 
(For JANUARY 1808. 
1, REALMAH. By the Author of “Friends in Council.” 
7.—The Festival. 
imah’s Courtship. 
ped —Realmah accused of Impiety. 
‘8A before the Four Hundred. 
2. THE yanotorusca LIFE OF PROFESSOR FERRIER. By Professor Faasnn. 
3. ba CHAPLET OF PFARLS ; or, The White and Black Ribaumont. By the Author 
The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
Chapter 3.—“* Le Brouillon 
9.—The W edding ‘with Crimecn Favours. 
»  16.—Monsieur’s Pastora’ 
11.—The King 
4. @00D CATHOLICS. Deing the History of“ Les Petites Seurs de Pauvres.” By Madame 
UIZOT DE 
. ROBIN AND. Macarr: anIdyl. By H, M. Hovenpew, 
. THE COMMEMORATION AT OXFORD IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEEN CENTURIES. By a Temrtan. 

THE LAST EVENING IN THE ALPs. A Dialogue. 
. THE SKJEGGEDAL-FOs, IN NORWAY, By Rey. Macmittam 
. ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES, XVII.—Of Nature and Human Nature. 
10. A LETTER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Macsirtan & Co., London. 
On Monday, the 23rd inst., No. XCVIT. 


"THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1868. 1s. 
With Illustrations by Frederick Walker and M. Ellen Edwards. 
Contents: 
JACK GIANT-KILLER. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 7.—In Blunderbore’s Castle. 
—Hasty and Siows from a Club. 
9.—Jock helps to the | Lady. 

ANARCHY AND By Marrusw Annoxp, 
RICHARDSON’S NOVELS, 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. With an [ilustration. 


fen Oo 


Chapter 28.—Castello. 
» 2.—The Hotel Bristel, 
30 Oat the Roa 


SOME CHAPTE ON TALK. 
Chapter 6.—Of Times for Talking. 
» 7.—Of the Recipients of Talk. 
8—On Silence, 
9.—Of Silence. 
» 10.—Of ‘Talk betreen Persons who are Strangers to each ether. 
GARIBALDI’S LAST CAMPAIGN. 


Smita, Evpea, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For JANUARY, ready on Monday, the 23rd inst., with 18 Illustrations, price 1s. 
Contents: 


CIIRISTMAS ROSES. Tllustrated. 


“BONES AND I"; or, the Skeleton at Home. By G. J. Wayre Maxvitia, Author of 
“ Digby Grand, The Interpreter,” “The G1 rs,” &c. 


Introduction. 
Chapter 


A MODERN VENDETTA. By the Author of “ Barbara’s History.” Illustrated by John 


Gilbert. Part I. 
CHARAUDES. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. No. III. 
Headaches end Heartaches. 
ropolite 
Win ire in 
Amateur Burbarians. 
re ES FROM THE STAGE — Madlle. Schneider as The Grand Duchess of 
erolstein 


THE mas bs BELIEVED IN 70-MORROW AND THE MAN WHO BELIEVED 
N 10-DAY. Drawn by Alfred Crowquill. 


SOUNDS IN THE NIGHT: A New Year's Musing. 

LONG VACATION, No.I. “ Father Thames.” 

TABLE TALK AND ANECDOTES OF SOCIETY. 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR. Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 

NO LAMPS! Illustrated by William Bruoton. 

THUMBNAIL STUDIES.—Getting up a Pantomime. With Eight Illustrations. 

MARGATE IN DECEMBER. 

OLD LONDON HOSTFELRIES AND THE MEN WHO FREQUENTED THEM.—La 
Belle Sauvage and Hampstead Heath 

SOUP. By James Gazxwoon. With Two Illustrations by Frederick 

‘arnard. 


BUCK-SHOOTING ON NEW-YEAR’S DAY. Iilustrated by G. B. Goddard. 

MISS SOPHY'S CRUTCH: a Tale. Chapters! and 2. Illustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 
LONDON LYRICS. By Rozerr Bucuanan. No. 1.—The Politician. 

POLICE MYSTERIES. 


OFFICE: 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF MISS BRADDON’S MAGAZINE. 
This day (December 21), is. 


BELGRAVIA. 


Conterrs: 
1. DEAD-SEA FRUIT: a Novel. By the Author of “Lady Andley’s Secret,” 
2. AT BALL AND A GREAT BEAR: a of Birt! 
3. TIE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By H. Tilustrated W. Lawson, 
4. LONDON PARKS. By IV.—Hyde Park. 
5. ON MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS. 
6. “LE ROI ESt MORT. VIVE LE ROI!” 
or the Cupidity of Monsieur Quibosch. By Gzones 
voustus 
8. OF. TIE REALM OF A MILLION Christmas 
By Smirn Illustrated by ‘I’. Beech. 
9. CHRISTMAS EVES, 
10. Loser parr OF: a Tale of Corsica. By Asrrey H. Illustrated by 


ll, CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. By Sawrzn. 
12, THE GHOST’S SUMMONS. By Apa Bersson. 
13. DIANA GAY: a Novel. By the Author of “ Bella Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 
MUSIC AND MEMORY. By Mortimea Coxtins. 
N. - —The Third Volume of BELGRAVIA, onty bound in erimson cloth, bevelled 
= rds, - Sail ots wife = back, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., is now ready. Also Cases for Binding 
jesig y Luke Limner. 
*,* The Three Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Christmas or New Year's 


MISS BRADDON'’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
Now publishing, Engravings, printed on toned paper, 


rations, ls. 
THE BELGRAVIA ” ANNUAL. 


*%,* Decidedly the most lavishly illustrated and the best work of the kind ever attempted. 


OFFICE: WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, F.C. 
(THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW (JANUARY), 2s. 6d. 


contain: The Common Fresh Water Sponge. by Professor Williamson, F.R.S, 
Tilo Typhoons, and ‘Tornados, by Professor Ansted, 
by Maxweil T. Masters, M.D., F. The Reindeer in Kurupe, in Post- 
unt, 5. liustrated)—The of Piants. Chureh 
ral College, Cirencester—Keviews of Books—Summary in every 


| 


London: Manpwiexs, 192 Piccadilly. 


THE CONTE MPORARY REVIEW, 


REG. STUART POOLE—The TALMUD, by Rec. Sru, 

appear in the JANUARY Number of THE CONTEMPORARY REY Poot, wi 
ROME at the CLOSE of 1867: Notes from Within the Cj will 

in the JANUARY Number of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. pes Spear 


FD. MAURICE, M.A.—The IRISH CHURCH, by the Rey, Rr 


Mavarcr. M.A. will appear in the JANUARY Number of THE CONTBNPOR; D, 


RARY 

PROFESSOR CONINGTON—A LIBERAL EDUCATION, P 
Cox:worox, will appear in the JANUARY Number of TH pofestor 
REVIEW, RARY 


THE LONDON PRESS: “2 


ator,” “ Guardian,” and 
will appear in J 


UARY Number of the CO * Non. 
INTEMPORARy 


J. M. LUDLOW— The SOCIAL LEGISLATION of the LAST SESSION, 


and its New Year's Gifts fi J. M. Luorow, will appear 
Number of THE CONTEMPORAR' REVIEW. the JANUARY 


H. R. HAWEIS, M.A.—MUSIC in ENGLAND, by H. R. Hawers, EIS, M.A, 
will appear in the JANUARY Number of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE—MAX MULLER on the PHILOSoPay 
of f will appear in the JANUARY 


GOOD WORDS. 


EW POEM BY THB POET-LAUREATE. 
THE VICTIM, TENNYSON, appears ia the JANUARY Pay 
of GOOD WORD 
ESSAY BY MR. GLADSTONE. 
“ECCE HOMO,” by the Right Hon, W. E. Guapstronr, M.P., appears in 
the JANUARY Part of GOUD WORDS. 
NEW THREE-VOLUME STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOTIN IALIFAX” 


THE WOUMAN’S KINGDOM, a Love Story, by the sot of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” is begun in the JANUAKY Vart of GOOD WORDS, ang 
wiil be continued throughout the Year. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


GEORGE MACDONALD—The SEABOARD PARISH, by the Author 
a is now appearing from Month to Month in THE 

THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D.—OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS, 
.D., is now appearing from Mouth to Month in THE SUNDA 

EDWARD GARRETT—OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE, by 
Evwanv Ganrert, is now appearing from Month to Month in THE SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE. 

DEAN ALFORD—HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT, hed 
Henry Axcrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, is now from Month to 
in THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Jaxvary Number—Conrents : 
1. THE TALMUD. By Rec. Srvanr 
2. ROME AT THE CLOSE OF 1867. Notes from within the City. 
3. THE IRISH CHURCH, By the Rev. F. D. Maonice, M.A. 
4. A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Professor 
5. THE LONDON PRESS: 
I. The Spectator, Guardian, and Noncenformist. 
6. THE SOCTAL T. EGIst. ATION OF Te LAST SESSION, AND ITS NEW 
YEAR'S GIFT: UK 1868. By J. M. Lopiow. 
7. MUSIC IN ENGLAND. By H.R. M.A. 
8. MAX MULLER ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By the Rev. 
Professor PLometae. 
9. NOTES ON BOOKS :— 
1. History and Blosraphy —2. Theology—3. Philosophy and Science—4. Classics— 
5. Travels—6. Poetry and kssay—7. Misceilaucous. 


“ Good Words are worth much and cost little.” —Hen part. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 5d. 


GOOD WORDS. Edited by Norman Macteon, 


D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
*,* The JANUARY PART of GOOD WORDS begins a New Volume. It will be ready 
on the 23rd instant, and will contain : 
1, THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: a Love Story. are Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With 1, 2,3 
2. THE VICTIM. By Acrrep Tennyson, Poet- Laureate. With Tilustration. 
3 EARTHLY THINGS AND THINGS HEAVENLY. By C. J. Vaveuan, D.D. 
4. CHRISTMAS-DAY. By Casares Kinosizy. With an Llustration, 
5. THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE, By the Dean of Canzenuuny. 
6. THE TURN OF THE YEAR. By Gsonce MacDonap. 
7. “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. W. FE. Grapsrowz, M.P. Part I. 
& A RUSSIAN FABULIST. By W. R. S. Rauston. With Illustrations. 
9. THE CHURCH IN THE CEVENNES. With IIlustrations. 
10. NOTES ON THE FIRE : Stray Thoughts and Parables Sor the Winter. By the 
on, and Rev. W. H. Lytrenion. With Illustration 
ll. AND THEIR CONTENTS. By ll Gurus, F.R.S. 
12. “GOOD WORDS” TO THE PITCAIRN ISLANDEKS. 


THE SUNDAY "MAGAZINE. Edited by 


Tuomas Gurnar, D.D. 
Coxrents ov tae JANUARY Parr. 
1. THE SEABOARD PARISH. Chapters 15, 16. By the Author of “ Annals of 
@ Quiet Neighbourhood.” 


2. THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By the Dean of Cantensvry. 

3. CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE FOREST. By Guager Tarr. 

4 TRUE WISDOM. By the Eprror. 

6. THREEFOLD PRAISE. By Fasny R. Havenoat. 

6. 73s OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. Chapters 6, 7,8. By Eowanp 

ARRETT. 

7. CHRIST AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. By Witr1am Hanna, D.D. 

8. 7s MORNING IN THE JORDAN VALLEY. By the Rev. H. B, 
‘Taistaam, M. 

%. SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed to Young Men: No. III. By Tomas 
Guruais, D.D., and G. Brain, D.D. 


10. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. By the Rev. Wiutrsam Anxor, M.A. 

1. WORDS OF LIFE HEARD IN THE BLACK FOREST. By a Tovasst, 
12, BEMOLD THE MAN! 

18. THE POUR MAN'S SHUTTLE. By the Author of “ The Romance of Charity.” 
4. NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


STRAHAN & CO. 56 LUDGATE HILL. as 
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_ 
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dy at all Booksellers’. Sixpence Monthly, 
Edi INTERESTING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ARGOSY. Edited by Mrs. Hinry Woop, Author 
IEW pe “ East Lynne,” * A Life's Secret,” xc. Each Work complete in 1 vol. 5s. elegantly printed and bound, and Illustrated by 
° Contents oy tas JANUARY NUMBER: Millais, Holman Hunt, Leech, Birket Foster, John Gilbert, Tenniel, &c. 
P HEREFORD, nd Mrs. Henny Wooo. Witha Foll-page 
ANE the Cap. Vary HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
Will apne 2 TrarMAS EVE IN ROME. LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
» SHAVING THE PONIES’ TAILS. Now comprising : 
Rey, p D S THE KNIGHT OF THE TROWEL. BAM SLICK'S NATURE and HUMAN | THE ENGLISMWOMAN in ITALY. 
PEMPOR Any TIE MILLER'S REVENGE. Conclusion. LIFE of JEANNE D'ALBRET. 
r EW JOKES. By Dr. Donan, F.S.A. JOUN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. THE VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES. 
7. OLD N 
IN A WEST INDIAN HURRICANE. and the CROSS. By | BURKE'S ROMANCE of the FORUM. 
PO) OUR LOG-BOOK. : ADELE. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Raky Cuanzes W. Woon, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. THOUGHTS STUDTES from LIFE. By the Author of 
abou . “John alifax. 
nd. Non. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW MAGAZINE. By the Author of “John Halifa GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 
EMPORAR 
g: New Art, pom Oliphant, JEAFFRESON’S BUOK about DOCTORS. 
INT PAULS: a New Month agazine of Fiction, Art, | 54™ SLICK's | AWS. NO CHURCH. 
Edited by Axruoxy end ated by J. E. Millais, R.A. w ot MAID. By the Author of 
fora L uthor 0! “John Halifax. 
Contents: wae 7 * John Halifax.” LOST and SAVED. By Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
MA ED: a Novel. By the B spr Bury. With an Illustra LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB. eS MISE LES. 
LOSOPHYy ” 43a Prudent Young Lady. SAM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE. LIFE of EDW. IRVING. By Mrs.Oliphant. 
JANUARY que NEW MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN FAMILY. DARIEN. By E. Warburton. ST. OLAVE'S. 
TUE UNCONT ROL LED RUFFIANISMS OF LONDON, AS MEASURED BY | 3. BURKE'S FAMILY ROMANCE. SAM SLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
THE CHRISTIANS MISTAKE. By the Author 
BUSINESS AT THE PRESENT DAY. | of “Join Halitax. 
WEARY NOVEMBER. NOTHING NEW. By the Author of “John | ALEC FORBES. Py G. Macdonald, M.A. 
OUR FORTIFICATIONS. Halifax.’ AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
ee or Coal. a Biographical Sketch. HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 12 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
ARY 4 
PINE CLIMBING 
Put FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Taotsors. With an 
GIFT BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Oppears in 13.—Saulshby Wood. 
Pony. “Mr. A. Bennett has mace his reputation asa publisher of elegant books illustrated by 
"—Morning llerald. 
AF AX.” v & Co., City Road and Ivy } Lane. 
of 
one ANOVER TIANOVER SQUARE: the New Magazine of Music. REPRESENTATIVE MEN in LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
Edited by Lixpsay Storer. Is. and Wa FORD. Containing 99 Blogrephies and Portrai ts of the most dis- 
The November and December Numbers are now to be had of every Musieseller and Book- tin ae en ofthe Day, Cloth 
,and at every Railway Station in Great Britain and Ircland. SCOTLAND: her Songs ead Scenery. Fourteen Photographs 
. London: Asnpown & Parny, Hanover Square. by Thompson and Ewing. Cloth, 18s.; morocco, 25s. 
. ANOVER SQUARE for DECEMBER. Price 1s. | THE OBERLAND and ITS GLACIERS. By IL. B. Gzoresz. 
e Author Contents: Twenty-eicht Photographs by E. Edwards. Cloth, 428.; moroceo, 55s. 
uth in THE NOTTURNO, Pianoforte ......--.ceccseceescscecsessccessveceesces E. Sinas. THE BOOK of the THAMES. By M aM C.H 
The Wo : anc rs. S. ALL. 
GUANGR UPON CHANGE. ‘Song. “The Words by Filteen Photographs by Feith. Cloth tia; morose, 
SUNDA’ THE FLEMISH RELICS; Aschitectaral, ivy, and Pictorial. 
IFE, by London: Asupows & Parry, Hanover Square. 
SUNDAY LONGFELLOW’S IYPERION. Illustrated with 24 Photo- 


FANOVER SQU AR — The CHR tL STMA M: AS EXTRA by Francis Frith. Zin. by Sin. 42s.; morocco, 55s. 
NT, by Station Great iritain and PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of MEN of EMINENCE. 
ae 6 vols.,each containing 24 Portraits and Biographics of Men of the Day, each 21s. 


SQUARE, — The CHRISTMAS EXTRA | RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES of GREAT BRITAIN. 


IMBER t 50 pages of enti new Lk Musi 
SUMS By Witram and Mary Howrrt. 218.; morocco, 3is. 6d 


PANOVER SQUARE. — The CHRISTMAS EXTRA| OUR ENGLISH LAKES, MOUNTAINS, and WATER- 


: KELLOGG VALSE UMBER, Is., contains: a FALLS, asseen by Wittram Wonpswonrn. 18s.; morocco, 258. 
| MARMION. By Sir Watrer Scorr. Fifteen Photographs by 
LVANCIEN REGIME QUADRILLE, oa old French Airs .... W. Goovpan, T. Annan. Cleth,19s.; morocco, 25s. 
BLUSTI ROSE WALTZ Charters Goprae 
TINTAMARRE GALOP ....... Crances pe THE LADY of the LAKE. By Sir WALTER Scort, Bart. 


London: & Paneer. Hanover Square. 18s.; Morocco, 25s. 


HOOSEY'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL eontains a NEW SONG, | ie 
by Cranes. Is. 
SNOW-BOUND: a Winter Idyll. By J. G. Five 
Rev. BooseEy’s CHRISTM AS ANNU: AL contains a GALOP, on Photographs of American Snow Scenery and Portrait. Cloth, 5s. 
ee SE THE GOLDEN RIPPLE; or, the Leaflets of Life. An 
ios BoseY’s CHRISTMAS ANN UAL ‘contains a NEW C COMIC Allegorical Poem. By R. Sr. Joux Conser. Six enema Cloth, 5. 
QUADRILLE, by Benmore, RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By Howrrr. Six 
Boosey’s CHRISTMAS ANNUAL contains a NEW | Photozraphs, Boards. 613 
____ WALTZ, by Staavss. 1s. RUINED ABBEYS of the BORDER. By Howrrr. Six 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL contains a NEW | ___Photocraphs. Boards, 3s. cloth, se. 
EOD, POLKA, by Srraces. Is. RUINED CASTLES of NORTH WALES. Six Photographs. 
AN? Boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth, 5s. 
emy | BOOSEY'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL contains a NEW SONG, | nip WYE: its Ruined Abbeys and Castles. By Howsrr. 
a, POSEY'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL contains a NEW 
PIECE, by Fornrs ts. LONDON : ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT. 
POOsEY’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL contains a NEW 
PIRCE, by Kone. ts. ;, THE ROYAL ALBUM FOR 1868 
Just published, 18.5 post free for Sixteen Stamps, Will be published in January, illustrated with many beautiful Photographs and 


THE ILLUSTRATED FARMER and GARDENER’S | Woodcuts, price 15s. All ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent before the 14th of 
ALMANACK for 1868. It contains 112 pazes, same size as THE FARMER; for valuable | January to ensure insertion. 

information relative to Farming, Gardening, Pianting, the Poultry Yard, and a Department 
he seerey ares to the Domestic Economy of a Country House. The whole profusely 


Lavrox. Edinburgh: Joun Grawr, 26 Cockburn Street. 


LONDON: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW STREET SQUARE, E.C. 


SUITABLE CURISTMAS PRE-ENT. 


THE | ENGLISHMAN’'S and FAMILY ALMANACK for Illustrated with a Portrait of Ter Majesty the Queen. tuken from Life in 1961, 
Ty" —This Year, greatly enlarged, contains, amongst much other useful information : price 5s., gilt edges, 6s., thet ¢ Fourth Edition of 
A List of the Publi Oris Duties, weil as Sum the Primeipal Acts FAMOUS GIRLS WHO HAVE BECOME ILLUSTRIOUS 
by sed during the last Session— A ‘Table of the Quarter Seesions, and Namvs and Addresses of WOMEN. Forming Models for Imitation for the Young Women of England. 
lerks of the Peace for all the of England and Wales Table of English and London: W. Srevens, 421 Strand, 


oreign Weights, Measures, and Monies, &c. 


tasters: Published for the Company of Stationers ; and may be had of all Bookeellers and Now ready, 2s. 
J PRINCIPLES of WEATHER FORECASTS and STORM 
AWN 868 PREVISION. By R. Sraacuan, F.M.S. 
(GOLDSMITH POC KET ACK for 1 Published by Witttams & Srranan,7 Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, E.c. 
80 pages of Lett pful and veluabl occasiona! 
nee thom can be in any ther ot the fame piss. To be ready early in January vet. alning of 500 pp., and Illustrated 
is tioners. ma. 
Station ) ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in ANCIENT NAMES. 
+ Roan Tock. gilt edges, Ry M.D. 
: Andina ina variety ¢ of other Bindings suitable for Presents, Liverpool: A. Horpen, 48 Church Street, 
CLERICAL ALMANACKS FOR 1868. Demy 8vo. handsome blue cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 10s. éd. 


ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANACK. Enlarged by ANNALS of CIIRIST’S HOSPITAL. From its Foundation 


the Incorporation of “ Whitaker's Clergyman’s Diary.” Cloth, 2s. 6d.; roan tuck, 5s.; to the Present Time; and of the orizinal Conver tual Chureh of the Grey Friars. a 


Morocco, és.; with lock, 88. Six full-page Photographs of the Building, taken expressly for 
ork by anchar 
THE VESTRY ALMAN ACK. On a Sheet, Gd. a The work is sure to be appreciated by ‘ Blues." "—’ublic Opinic 
i Will be heartily welcomed, not by old Blues alone, but by ail whe take an interest in one of 
THE CLERIC AL ACK, ery much Enlarged. the oldest and noblest in 1" ‘hurch aa Stute Review. 
Sewed, 9d.; roan tuck, 2s, 6d.; moroeco do., 4s.; with lock, 63. public.’ Albion. 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by all Booksellers. : London: Baxnoss & Sons, 21 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. FORSTER. 


Second Thousand, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


SIR JOHN ELIOT: 1590-1632. 


a Biography, 


| 
By Joun Forster, LL.D., Author of “Arrest of ‘the Five Members by | y kind of Manly mercies, ts ‘that has 


Charles the First,” ** The Debates on the Grand Remonstrance, 1641,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


EETON'S JOURNAL AL’ of ‘TRAVEL, Si 
B and ROMA PORT, HISTORY, 


Beyond the Accounts of Travel and Adventure, Te a istorical 
Fiction, BEETON'S JOURNAL will contain Reports of Notes, ana 
Season, Football Matcher, Cricket Matches, La Crosse, Swimming, Rifle Goats ae 


gains. Fought for honour and will always be a passport for 
ools, an ; Tra’ Officen 
Contributions. rmy and Navy are 
London: Warp, Tock, & Tyrer, Paternoster Row. Prospectuses on 
Number, with any required quantity of Prospectuses. per post, Two Stanplication, Specimen 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Now ready, complete in 15 vols. post Svo. each 6s. 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS of HENRY HART 


MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. A New, Revised, and Uniform Edition, 
containing 


I. HISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest Period, 


continued to Modern Times. 3 vols. 


II. HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of | 


Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 vols. 


IIL, HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY ; 


including that | 
of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 9 vols. 


Also, with Illustrations, crown Svo. 12s. 


DEAN MILMAN’S TRANSLATIONS the 


AGAMEMNON of ASSCHYLUS, and BACCHANALS of EURIPIDES, Ke. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WORKS BY REV. J. J. BLUNT. 


Now ready, Ninth Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the WRITINGS 
of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, an Argument of their Veracity. 
By Rev. J. J. BLunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 


FIRST THREE CENTURIES of the CHRISTIAN | 


CHURCH. 7s. 6d. 
THE DUTIES of a PARISH PRIEST. 
PLAIN SERMONS. 3 vols. each 7s. 6d. 
THE USE of the EARLY FATHERS. _ 1ds. 
LITERARY ESSAYS. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


7s. 6d. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S ee JOURNEY TO AFRICA. 


8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 


A NARRATIVE of an EXPEDITION to the 


ZAMBESI; and the DISCOVERY of LAKES SHIRWA and NYASSA, 
1858-64. By Davip LivinesToxr, M.D, 


As noble and lion-hearted an explorer as ever lived.” Ropenick Muncaison, 
“A record of a remarkable enterprise.” —Zines. 


By the Same. 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS and ADVENTURES in 
SOUTH AFRICA, during the years 1840-54. Fortieth Thousand, post 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


COMPLETION OF RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT HISTORY. | 


Now ready, 8vo. with Maps, Illustrations, and Index, 16s. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT PERSIA: being the Fourth 


‘ages—1d. Weekly. Nos. I. IT. and III. now ready, 
BEETON'S “JOURNAL of TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
and ROMAN! 
Contents or No. i. : The First Napoleon and a "Pope, with Engraving of 
St. Angelo, Ro th- West View—After Leipzi , the Castle of 


ings from Rio the 
and 6—My First Snake—The Odd lk on ta 


and Monito: 
— Reports of Athletics — When’ and Where. 


Answers to No. II. 
any Address, 
Row. 


*4* Three Numbers, or more, of BEETON’S JOURNAL sent, post free, to 
London : Warp, Lock. & Tyee, Warwick House, Pat 


Now ready (for the ist of January), Part I.. +f be compl Twelve 
to Fourteen Monthly 


BEETON'S DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY: & Universal 


, Gasetterr. To be completed in from Twelve to Fourteen Monthly Parts. Tlustr. 


by Coloured Maps, Ancient, Modern, and Biblical. With 1,000 Engravings ustrated 
the World, English Coun.y ‘Towns, the Strong Places of the "Earth and capital 
General Interest in separate Plates, on tinted yaper, Containing in all Saree of Trae 
Thousand distinct and complete Articles. Edited by S.O. Berrox, F.R.G.S. Con weive 


| Part 1. Fighty _pages of letter-press, clearly printed, and containinz upwards ofa 


View ofl <ondon Som, the Eust of Jondon 3. Twelve Piste, 


Al 
in 1639, Knoons, Antwerp, Arel: angel, rey near), Armagh, 4 New 


of Minor, showing the Seven Apocalyptic Churches of Age, whole contained 
London : Wann, Lock, & Tyira, Row. 


Reduced to 6d. each ; postage, Id. each. 
GUNBEAM STORIES: a Series of Tales by the Author of 


“A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” Fancy cover, each 6d 


t 

‘Phe Sequel to O14 Jolliffe. & Amy's Kitchen. Siver Lino. 
4. ‘The Star in the Dese 9. “ Coming Home.” 

5. “Only.” 10. The House on the _ 


ey! also be had in 2 vols. beautifully illustrated, and sold separately, 
Stories,” First Series, cloth, 38. 6d. “Sunbeam Stories,” Second Series, cloth, 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E. c. 
And kept by many Town and Country Books+llers. 
ELEGANT PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
Now published, royal 4to. elegantly bound, £3 3s. 


JORDS of COMFORT for the SORROWFUL. Selected 


rom Holy Scripture. Illustrated and Illuminated by Mrs. F. Man 


A few Copies will be issued in folio, £5 5s. 
London: Mrrenece, Publisher to the Queen. 33 Old Bond Street. 
MR. VAMBERY'S NEW WORK 
Is now ready at all the Libraries, 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. 
VAMBERY'S SKETCHES in CENTRAL ASIA; additional 


Chapters on My Travels, Adventures, and on the Ethnology of Central Asia. 


| 
| 


and Concluding Volume of “The Five Great Eastern Monarchies ; or, the © 


History, Geography, and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, 
and Persia.” Collected and illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources. 
By GrorGeE RAWLinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the | 
University of Oxford. 
“ This carefully written work follows up the course 60 wg page te pursued by Mr. Rawlinson 
in his > eee Lectures anc his i showing the exact coherence and 
y between profane history and that of the Bible.” Churchman. 
ees gota of great and special value, it is full of interest.""—/ecord. 


By the same Author. 


HISTORY of HERODOTUS: a New English Version. 


Edited, with copious Notes from the most Recent Sources of Information ; 
embodying the chief results, Historical and Ethnographical, which have been 
obtained in the progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical discovery. Second 
Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Woodcuts, £2 8s. 
“Mr. Rawlinson’s translation is the best that has appeared in the English language.” 
dintrurgh Review. 
“ Worthy to take rank with the works of Thirlwall, Grote, Mure, and Gladstone.” esti, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE is of MOST WORTH.—Intellectual 


Education, Moral Education, Physical Education. Being the Contents of EDUCA- — 


TION, &c. By Heasent Spencer. 


Wittiams & Noroarr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent gaan London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Strect, Edin! Edinbu 


GTAMP DUTIES DIGEST. Sixth Edition, with ADDENDA, 


Goutis the Alterations in Duties, &c., made by Acts passed in 1866 and 1867. Fep. eve. | 


saaeinaa London: Vacuen & Sons, 29 Parliament Street. 


London: Wma. H. Atten & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Now ready, Vols. I. to IIf., handsomely bound in cloth, each 5s. 


FIJARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP about ANIMALS, 
Aquaria, Bees, Beetles, Birds, Butterflies, Ferns, Fish, Fossils, Lichens, Microscopes: 
Mosses, Keptiles, Rocks, Seaweeds, Wild Flowers, &c. 

“ This is a very pleasant journal that costs only fourpence a month, and from which the reader 
who is no naturalist ought to be able to pick up a good fourpennyworth. It is conducted and 
contributed to by expert naturalists, who are cheertul companions, as al! good naturalists are; 
technical enough to make the general reader feel that wer f are in earnest. and are not insulting 
him by writing down to his comprehension, but natural enough and direct enough in their 
records of facts, their questioning and answering each other concerning curiosities of nature. 
The reader who buys tor himself their monthly budget of notes and discussions upon pleasant 
points in natural history and science, will probably find his curiosity excited and his interest 
in the world about him taking the form of @ little study of some branch of this sort of know- 
ledge that has won his readiest attention. The fault is not with a, but with the public, if 
this little magazine be not in favour with a very large circle of readers.” —Examiner. 


Hanrowicxe, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


he immediately, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
REPORTS of ARTISANS selected by the Society of Arts 


to Visit the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1857. 
London: Published for the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures 
and Commerce, by 
Bere. York Street, Covent Garden. 


HE ARTISTIC ANATOMY of CATTLE and SHIEP. 
By B. Wareanouse Hawkins, F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. ‘Twenty Illustrations, Is. 
_Tondon: W & Newron ; and all Booksellers and Artists'-Colourmen. 


With Map of the Seventeenth Century, 2s. 


ABYSSINIA MYTHICAL and HISTORICAL, By Ricnarp 
« Well timed, and full of curious and acceptable informati 1 News. 
London: C. J. Skeet, 10 King William Street, — ae 
Now ready, Second Edition, crown extra cloth, 7s. 6d.; or without 
CHARLES WATERTON ; his Home, Habits, and Ilandi- 
s of a most confiding Perens Association for 
7 Thirty Years. By Cantab., Leeds. 
London: Wiirraxer & Co.; Stupxin, & Co. 
Leeds: and H. ALKER, 


SECOND OF MR. WORKS, 
ww ready, 3 vole. 8vo. cloth, 2 


Tue P POLITICAL. ‘WRITINGS of RICHARD COBDEN. 
Second Edition, revised. 


London : Witt1am Rineway, Piccadilly. New York: D. Arpteron & Co., Broadway. 
And ail Booksellers. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


and ITS CURE. By G. Braman, M.D., F.R.CS. 


London: Rexsnaw, 356 Strand. 


Just published, Second be sag with Addenda, containing additional Ap and Cases in 
illustration of the N of the A g Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 
a of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecror. Reprinted from the ** Medical Circular."” 
London : H. Battriteg, 219 Regent Street. 


Seventh Edition, with New Plates, 6s. 


EAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By JAMES 
Yeanstry, M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street, Aural Surgeon to Her 
Mojesty the late Queen Dowager, & iC. 
* Replete with valuable information relating to the diagnosis and treatment of deafness.” 
“ Well worthy of perusal by all persons in whom deafness is incipient or confirmed 


Times. 
Joun & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOTICE.—CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. H 
SPECIMENS of the ILLUSTRATIONS of SAMPSON LOW & 

cO’S New CHRISTMAS BOOKS, including Mrs, AUSTIN’S 
sToRY WITHOUT an END; CHRISTIAN LYRICS; WEIR’S 
POETRY of NATURE ; CATLIN’S LAST RAMBLES; and a large 
Variety of Books for Young People of All Ages. Sent post free on 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


URST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. Se Sete. By his Son, 


Tuomas H. DuncoMBE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
volumes contain much racy auecdote, and some startling disclosures which will ruffle 


“ These 
Duncombe was at the same time a darling of Mayfair,a onder of fashion, 


nd a hard-working member of Parliament, who delighted to be ca! cot 


many pleasures, a. 
receipt of Six P ‘ostage Stamps. of the peo ple. Few men his time were of greater mark notables 
London than this nis patrician ical, who was Count D'Orsa r Tom my 
* Honest Tom ably handled is only 


]ONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, MILTON HOUSE, 
LUDGATE HILL. 


NOTICE.—The NEW YACHT VOYAGE. | T 
Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR’S New Book, SAILING ALONE, or 
1,500 MILES in the YAWL ROB ROY, in one volume, small 8vo. 
full of Illustrations, 5s., is published to-day; and may be obtained 

at all Booksellers’. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, MILTON HOUSE, 
LUDGATE HILL, 


NOTICE.—The EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
The MEMOIR of the RISE and FALL of the late EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN, together with the Imperial Correspondence relative 
to the Emperor of Mexico, 1861-7, edited by the Count de 
Kernatry, will be ready on Monday next. Translated by Authority, 
by G. H. Venables. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portraits. Orders received at 
all the Libraries. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, MILTON HOUSE, 
LUDGATE HILL. 


day. 


WORKS BY THE LATE DR. DAUBENY, 


Professor of Botany, &c. in the University of Oxford. 


MISCELLANIES: being a Collection of 


Memoirs and Essays on Scientific and Literary Subjects, published at various 
times. By CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S., &c., late Professor of Botany, 
&ec. in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. "cloth, 2ls, (Just published. 


LECTURES on ROMAN HUSBANDRY, 


dclivered before the University of Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


He telis us much that the a. * tid not k 


bec A work of great value. 


CHEAP EDITION 


counsel. 
a hizher purpose than transient amusemcnt. 
deserve conscientious study, and muy, without ery tion, solicit a kind of attention that 


inferior novelists = neither command nor repay. 


“ Mr. Duncombe’s | enriched | by astore of various to most ¢ 
public characters with w came in contact his par & 
lete with reminiscences of my beav monde and amusing anecdotes 

wally assuciated.”—Morning Post. 


brities with whom he habit 


HROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. By 
MarTILDA BerHaM Epwarps, Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 


1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, lis. 
Miss Edwards's sketches are lively and original, and her volume cxsolicsplossant reading.” 


“ If possible, ‘ Through Spain * is even a better book than‘ tatenbeenteee — 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1868. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and Corrected by 
the Nobility. Thirty-seventh Edition, 1 vol. royal 8v0. wie the Arms 


beautifully engraved, bound, gilt edges, $1s. 6d. 
It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the 


Post. 
best Peerage and Baronetage." — Herald. 


UNDER 


the PALMS, in ALGERIA and 


TUNIS. By the 18 2 vols. with 21s. 
“ Sterling and reliable information." — Post 


of AGNES. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLAcKETT’s STANDARD 
Lisrary. Illustrated by Tenniel, bound, 5s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


GUILD COURT. By Georcr MacDonatp, 


M.A., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*Guild Court’ is a very entertaining story, abounding with wholesome interest and wise 
The characters are deiineated with torce and ‘Mr. writes with 

He is one of those writers of prose fiction who 


“ For style Mr. MacDonald may be the of Gatien,’ "—Daily News. 


A HERO’S WORK. By Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 


“ The best novel we have read for many a day. Tt is Sfek to use too strong language of 


in reference to these cRerming volumes." —John 
land nove! “one of the best and most interesting of the season.” 


Sunday Times. 
° The interest of the story never flags, whilst its moral is thoroughly sound.” —S¢ar. 


LOVE’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. W. Grey. 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. 
orToN. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


No 
“ There is scarcely a chapter that could have been written by a commougiass pareen 
al The. incidents are powerfull 


here is a scene of uncommon pathos where 


ESSAY on the TREES and SHRUBS of the pictaresauely conception of Margaret ertully and 
her unnatural son thrusts her parents from the 


A ~~ ped Four Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 8yo. 
cloth, 5s. 


CLIMATE : an Inquiry into the Causes of its 
Lifferences and into its Influence on Vegetable Life. Lectures delivered before 
the Natural History Society, Torquay. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 


In the press, 


mill which they have occupied 


EDITH’S MARRIAGE. By Aryorp Heats. 


FAIR WOMEN. 
JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. 


| their lives."— 


By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. 
By the Author 


of “* St. Olave’s,” “ Alec's Bride,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


FUGITIVE POEMS on SCIENTIFIC SUB- 


JECTS. Selected by the late Dr. DauBENy. Fep. (Nearly ready. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JAS. PARKER & CO. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC GIFT-BOOK. 


Demy 4to. cloth gilt, £2 2s.; handsome morocco, £3 3s. 


THE OBERLAND and ITS GLACIERS, 


Explored and Illustrated with Ice Axe and Camera. By H. B. Georor, Editor of the 
* Alpine Journal."’ 28 by E, Edwards, and Map of Oberland. 


“In this volume Mr. George has ble and hand y embellished draw- 
ing-room book. The photographs are ne Glacier scenery is _——- suited for 
photographic representation, as it displays no great variety hd colours, and the contrasts of 
light and shade are strong on tolerably fine days." —A thencew 

“ We have here a clear and very complete ommemery of siecier henomena, and of the ex- 

i them ific men. The interestof Mr. George's lucid exposition 

isgrently d by the ill of Mr. Edwards. They are always beautiful, and often 

*—Saturday Review. 

Not only as a narrative of adventure, but also as an ey guide book, we commend 

the * Oberland and its Glaciers* as a work to r the interest w ‘attaches to its 
matter, and to be looked at for the beauty of its photographic filustrations.” 4 


LONDON: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, E.C. 


This day, royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


ON THE VENTILATION OF 
DWELLING HOUSES, 


And the Utilization of Waste Heat from Open Fire-places. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. 
Author of “ Our Domestic Fire-places,” &c. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


This Manual embraces the Treatme it of every variety of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debility 
‘which the Gedy is subject. 


Early in January, 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
FROM 1848 TO 1861. 


To which - prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal giving an Account 
of earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ireland, 
and Yachting Excursions. 


Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW wom BY MR. RUSKIN. 


TIME AND TIDE BY WEARE 
AND TYNE: 


Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on the 
Laws of Work. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 
Honorary Student of Christ Church, Oxon. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW, UNIFORM, AND STANDARD EDITION OF 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 


Vol. I. with 20 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, 7s. 6d., will be published 
on January 1, 1868. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


4. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 56 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON. 
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(Ready this day. 
CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By K. S. Macavor, 
Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “* By the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
ONLY to be MARRIED: a New Novel. By the Author of 
“ Frederick Rivers,” &c. 3 vols, (Ready this day. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. eady this day. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By Comm H. Ross, 
2 vols. (Ready this day. 
THE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Henry 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. 


The Saturday Review. 


[December 21, 167, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE? 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES, 
No. VI., for JANUARY, now ready. 


: 1, The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. With 
an Illustration. Chaps, 20 to 24—2, A True Story of the Yorkshire Coast. 
With an Illustration—3. Aunt Anastatia on the Festive Season—4, Hermione. 


Part I. By ‘The Detrimental”—5. England, Ireland, and America. By a 


American Fenian—6. The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. With an Illustration. 
10—Progress. Chap. 11—** Integratio Amoris”—7. Middle-Class House- 
keeping—8. Paris Fashions: Grotesque Jewelry. With several Illustrations—9. The 


Hon. Alice Brand’s Correspondence. No. VI.—10. The Flaneur—11. Played Out. 


NOTICE.—TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINB, Vol. I., will be ready on Monday the 23rd | CHANDOS POETS (The). 
Cases for bindi 


inst., 88, binding are now ready, Is. 6d. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


STORM-BOUND. 


Being the Christmas Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, with several 
Illustrations, 


ConTents: Introduction. By Edmund Yates. With an Illustration by P. Skelton— 
The Solicitor’s Story. sy Shir! ley Brooks—The Queen's Messenger’s Story. By the 
With an Illustration by Alfred Thompson—A 


Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 


— 


FREDERICK WARNE & QoQ, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED iN 1867. 
ALL NEW, POPULAR, WELL PRODUCED, AND CHRap, 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS from GOLDEN Fopy. 


TAINS. Printed in Tints and Gold Borders, with 52 Headings and 


eminent Artists, engraved by Dalziel Brothers. Post 4to. cloth, new rete a by by 
gilt, 35s. ; 


n| HALF HOURS with BEST AUTHORS. A Ney 


Edition, re-modelled and re-edited by Caaates K lection 

she ition of Srendare ‘Authors who hhave Written ince, he on 
riginal Edition. 4 vols. crown 8vo. wi! Lee! rtraits, cloth 

calf extra, marbled edges, Ble. 6d, half 


A New and El 
Edition of Standard Poets, printed in large type, with a Red-line Borde 
trated a Steel Portrait py, the best A; 
crown 8v an es, je, each Morocco 
1. LONGFELLOW’S POEMS, including Selections from Dante. 
2. LEGENDARY BALLADS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 
3. POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT, with Notes, 


GOLDSMITH’S (Oliver) VICAR of WAKEFIELD, 
A printed in new type, on fine toned paper, with page trations 


rinted in Colours by ronheim + on 's Oil Process. 
edges, 78. 6d.; morocco elegant, new tooling, 153. 


Story of the Hills. By Mrs. Lynn Linton—The Story of Suzette. By the Author HOME BOOK (The) of PLEASURE and INSTRUC- 


of “ Archie Lovell.” With an Illustration by A. W. Cooper— The Detrimental’s” 
Story. With Two Illustrations by E. C. Barnes and A. W. Cooper—The Story of a 
ManinaHurry. By George Augustus Sala—The Story of Salome. By the Author 
of “ Barbara's History.” With an Illustration by P. Skelton and L, Huard—Dressed 
to Death. By Andrew Halliday—The Stewardess’s Story. By “ Aunt Anastatia.” 
Illustrated by Alfred Thompson—The Story of the Yellow Bandanna. By Charles 
Allston Collins—The Manager's Story. By J. Palgrave Simpson. With an Illustra- 


tion by A. B. Honghton—Conclusion. By Edmund Yates. 


THE LIFF of DAVID GARRICK. From Family Papers and 


numerous Published and Unpublisked Sources. By Peacy Firzoznarp. 2 vols. 
(On January 1. 


TION : an Original Work, edited by Mrs. Vacents With 250 choice I 
and Articles by the. Author of “The Heir of Miss Dyson, Mrs. ifs. 
Stephens, Albert Warren, Henry Warren, &c. Second Edition, V0. cloth, 
elegantly gilt, and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

“ One ot the best books of recreation we have seen.”— Guardian. 

“ A capital book for any girl to have. In style, and A theneewn, 


MAY and HER FRIENDS. By E.M.B. A Book 


for Young Ladies. With Original Illustrations by Lawson. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s, 


OLD FRIENDS and NEW FRIENDS: Tales, 


Fables, and Emblems. Edited by_H. W. Dorceen, Ph.D. With 100 
trations J. Watson, John Giibert, Harrison eit, H. 
elegant, rowne, Cloth 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBITION. By | GEMS of NATIONAL POETRY: a Selection from 


G. A. Sara, Author of “ My Diary in America,” &c. 1 vol. (Ready this day. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Childhood and School- 


ere of an the Author of ‘Some Habits and Customs of the 
orking Classes.” 


(Ready this day at all Libraries. 


HOG-HUNTING in the EAST; and other Sports. With 


pensevene Illustrations. By Captain J.T. Ne ewatt, Author of “ The Eastern Hunters.” 


(Now ready. 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, and AMERICA. By an AMERICAN 
Seo TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. 


A New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions by numerous Authors 
Artists of eminence. Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
(Ready this day at all Libraries po all Booksellers’. 

Avrnors: Thomas Archer, E. C. Barnes, Dion Boucicault, William Brough, 
Henry J. Byron, Mortimer Collins, Edward Draper, H. Sutherland Edwards, 
George Manville Fenn, J. Hain Friswell, James Greenwood, E. P. Hingston, 
George Grossmith, Andrew Halliday, John Hollingshead, ‘“‘ The Journeyman 
Engineer,” W. Kirkus, Henry 8. Leigh, Arthur Locker, Justin M:’Carthy, 
Westland Marston, John Oxenford, Howard Paul, J. R. Planehé, German 
Reed, T. W. Robertson, George tem Sala, William Sawyer, Walter 
Thornbury, Godfrey Turner, Frank Younge. 

Antists: F. Barnard, E. C. Barnes, Isaac Brown, William Brunton, 
George Cruikshank, Gustave Doré, Edward Draper, E. Hull, the late William 
M‘Connell, C, Morgan, J. Ov Connor, J. Palmer, Harry Rogers, A. Slader, 
Gordon Thomson, G. 8, Walters, Harrison Weir, D. T. White. 

ENGRAVERS: Dalziel Brothers. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
NOTICE._A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE TITOMAS. 
HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. By Anniz Tomas (Mrs. 
Penver Cuptire), Author of * Called to Account,” &c. (Ready this day. 
GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. By Morrzy Farrow, Author of 
“ Hamperton the Financier,” &e. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Fdition of 
NOT WISELY but TOO WELL, the New Novel by the 
Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
THE TENANTS of MALORY: aNovel. By J. S. Le Fanv, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &e. 3 vols. 


Surmearanv Eowaros, Author of “ The Three Louisas,” &c. 2vols. (Nearly ready, 


Tinsley Brothers’ Cheap Editions of Popular Novels. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, in | vol. 6s. the Cheap Edition of 

By Mrs. J. H. Rrppexx, Author of 

George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” 

THE RACE for WEALTH. 6s. 

ARCHIE LOVELL. 6s. 

LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG. 6s. 

SANS MERCI. 60. 

8T. MARTIN'S 6s. 

RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s, 

SWORD and GOWN. 43. 6d. 

THE RICH HUSBAND. 6s. 

ELSTER'S FOLLY. 6s. 

MILDRED ARKELL. 6s 


PHEMIE KELLER. 6s. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. 68. 
GEORGE GEITH. 6s. 
MISS FORRESTER. 6s. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. 66. 
CITY and SUBURB. 6s. 
TREVLYN HOLD. Gs. 
MAURICE DERING. 6s. 
BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 
BLACK SHEEP. | vol. 6s. 


NURSERY TALES (The Book of). Fully Illustrated 


by Franklin, Selous, John Gilbert, &c., and an Original Set of Large Eneravings printed 
in Colours by Dalziel Brothers. Imperial 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; with gilt edges, 4s. 


“Certainly one of the best children’s books of the year.”—Zimes. 


AUNT LOUISA’S KEEPSAKE. Demy 4to. cloth, 


? ntly gilt, with 24 pages of Illustrations printed S Colours by Kronheim and 
Daiziels, 5s.; mounted on linen, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


Uniform, same price, size, and “Ze, 
AUNT LOUISA’S SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK, 
AUNT LOUISA'S LONDUN GIFT BOOK. 
AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON PICTURE BOOK. 
eke yugome surprise to the child who is fortunate enough to get ‘ Aunt Lonisa’s Keep- 


Time 
. * Aunt Louise's Old Stories and New Literature,’ with its glowing pictures, will gladden 


the heart and put joy into the eyes of any rightly-constituted bai. 
TREASURES of the EARTH (The); or, Mines, 
Minerals, and Metals. Jones. With Original Tilestrations by Cooper. 


Large fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 
“ A capital book for Shine « with any scientific or mechanical curiosity."—Times. 


SEA FIGHTS, from SLUYS to NAVARINO. Com- 
piled and edited, nade Original Documents, by L. V. With Illustrations. Large fep. 
Svo. cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 
“ A readable and well-illustrated book.” — Times. 
The paragon of cookery books.” —Bell’s Messenger. 


WARNE’'S MODEL COOKERY and HOUSE- 


KEEPING BOOK. Compiled and Edited by Mary Lewry. To one and all, experienced 
or inexperienced, this Model Cookery Book is invaluable; |,500 out of 2,435 of its Receipts 
are original, and its Coloured Plates, showing how 200 distinet D — should be served 
and brought to table, have been pronounced by the press to be almost perfection. Crown 
8vo. strongly bound, 7s. ; Postage, 
“ Here is the new authority.” *_ From a Leading Bookseller. 

“ This is a book that has been long wanted, for we have ——s setting of the sort, unless we 
must reckon that ponderous and pretentious work, * B. eto’ Book of Household Manage- 
ment,’ with its smattering of natural history and anecdote as a makewticht. The wise 
housewife will welcome the * Model Cookery | Book. ’ which does not protess to be more than it 
is, aud, better still, is what it professes to be." ~Fun. 


WARNE’S COLOURED ORNAMENTATIONS. 
Reward Texts, Bijou Texts, Reward Tickets, Reward Cards, &. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS and A HAPPY NEW 


YEAR. Fully Illuminated, Kronheim’s process, size 72 inches by 10}, on cardboard, 5s. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. Size, 19 inches by 14}, 


price Is. 6d, 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Illuminated and 


a printed in Oil Colours by Kronheim, size 5 inches by 6}, envelope 

WARNE’S COLOURED TEXTS. 12 Cards, in 
wrapper, 5} inches by 4], Is.; 4} inches by 3}, 6d. 

WARNE’S REWARD TICKETS. Stiff cartridge, in 

3t inches by 5}, in black ink, per gross of 


WARNE’S REWARD TEXTS. Square, 44 inches 


by 3}, picture wrapper, 10 Cards each, with 10 Texts in Illumination, 6d. 


WARNE’S BIJOU TEXTS. Oblong, 44 inches by 


1}, handsome wrapper, two packets of 12 Cards, printed in Iliumination, each 


WARNE’S COLOURED TEXTS. On Cards, “Kron 


heim's Oil-Colour Printing, size 9 inches by 5, 12 varieties, each 3d. 


WARNE’S REWARD CARDS. Carte de visite size, 


printed in Colours and Tl!umination, 6 distinct packets of 12 Cards, each 6d. viz.: 
toes and Proverbs. 


rom 5 
Gratis, on application to ourselves Bookseller, WARNE'S GENERAL CATA 
LOGUE, with a full Description oe all their Publications, complete to Christmas 1867. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


LONDON : 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD — 
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21, 1867.) 


_The Saturday Review. 


yALUABLE HISTORICAL PRESENTS. 
The following Standard Editions are now ready : 
RAWLINSON’S HISTORY of HERODOTUS: a New English 


ted, with copious Notes illustrating the History and Geography of 
urces of information ; and 


Version. 
Herodot Bthnozraphical, which have been obtained in the 
Bone 3 and phic discovery. Second Edition. With Maps and WW oodeuts. 


eniiely to take rank with the works of Thirlwall, Grote, Mure, and Gladstone. ‘The book 
jpn great book.” — Guardian, 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Period 
lose of the Generation contemporary with ” Alexander the Great. Fourth Edition. 
ir Portrait and Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. £5 12s. 
e is the historian of Greece, unrivalled, so far as we know, in the erudition and 
ech ht home every 


“IBB0N"'S HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL of the 
ROMAN wit . with Notes, by Wat. Sairu, LL.D. Fourth Edition. With 
‘aps, 8 vols. 8vo. £3, 


ntains the unmutilated Text of Gibbon, with his Autobiography, and is 
wu Ei yve ery careful revision and of all his R 


RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES of ROME; Political and 
Translated by Saran Austin. With a by Dean Muman. 
Fourth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

“An excellent book, excellently translated. It now takes its place among the English 


Lord Macaulay. 


Cie not praise too highly the Gately and elegance of the English into which Mrs. 
Austin has rendered the original text.” 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. I. Tlistory of England. 


IL Europe during the Middle Ages. III. Literary History of Europe. 9 vols. 8vo. 


lam has great industry and creat acuteness. His knowledye is extensive, various, 
sce ii his mind is equally d by the of its grasp and delicacy 
ofits touch.” — Edinburgh Review. 


MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783. Fourth Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. £4 13s. 
* Lord sehen has a very just judgment of things. He writes sensibly, clearly, and 
pleasantly. His book has the vivacity of a French memoir, witout its insincerity 
Eraminer. 


FORSTER’S HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
I. Arrest of the Five Members. II. The Grand Remonstrance, 1641. III. Sir John 
Eliot. IV. Biographies. 5 vols. 8vo. £3 6s. 

“ That most eto was Actermn of our history—the reign of Charles I., the period in which» 
in fact, the question was termined whether this was to be a free or a slavish aera or 


lustrated by Mr. Forster, with abstracts from the journals, reports, and de 
Forlament of that day, which | had not hitherto been known to the world.”—Zarl Russell. 


DYER’S HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the 
Taking of Constantinople by the Turks, to the Close of the War in the Crimea, 1453-1857. 

4 vols. 8vo. £3. 
h nd rtioned his narrative admirably well: it is really of 
tells His style is clear and close; the references in the 
notes set readers upon the rizht track for pueming the study of any period; and the work has a 
thoroughly good general index." —Examine 


ROBERTSON’S HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
from the Apostolic Age to the Death of Boniface VIII., a.v. 1122-1393. Third Edition- 
3 vols. 8vo. £2 16s. 
“A text-book for the student—while the host, of references with which the author has 
his pages will be invaluable as a guide to the mere advanced ey Lteieit 
y Review. 


FOSS’S JUDGES of ENGLAND; with Sketches of their 
Lives, and 3 Notices i with the Courts at Westminster, from the 
Conquest to tue Present Time. 9 vols. Svo. £6 6s. 

“ Mr. Foss’s valuable and interesting record of the Judges of England. To the last volume 
nded an Alphabetical List of all the Judges, showing in wut reign each held office, and 


4 
FERGUSSON’S COMPLETE HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE 
in ALL COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to Present Day. With 1,500 Illustra- 

tions and Index. 3 vols. 8vo. £5 lis. 6d. 

“Mr. Fergusson's has superseded all other Histories of Architecture. It is not only that the 
abundance of his iliustrations gives him a ‘+pecial advantaze over a!l his rivals 
80 that one might almost ire a sufficient knowledge of architecture by 
turning over his pages and studying the woodcuts; but no other ace 4 the history 
ey toni has ever had so firm a grasp of his subject, or has been so well qual deal 
with it in all its branches.”—Saturday Review. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREECE; Pictorial, Descri riptive, and 
Historical. With an Essay on Greek Art, by Gzronor Seay: F.S.A. ith 600 Tllus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. 28s. 

“This large and handsome work, which has now become one of our standard English 

Classics, is profusely illustrated by first-class woodcuts and steel engravings + it is printed 

on tinted paper, and has a copious index. ‘The binding also is in excellent — e.” 

English Churchman, 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE’S NEW I TISTORY of 
PAINTING in ITALY, the Second to the Sixteenth Century, from recent researches in 
the Archives, as well as from of the Works of Art in that country. 
With 100 Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. £3 3s 

“Tt is in the detail of the history that the great merit of the work lies. The general method 
of Vasari is followed in treating the subject under the lives of the chief artists of a period ; but 
every page we meet with the most important commentary, setting before the reader all that 
requires to know in forming his own judgment, and heiping him to understand what 
doubtful.” Daily News. 


FORSYTH’S LIFE of MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO: his 
Character as a Statesman, Orator, and Friend. With a Selection from his Correspondence 
and Orations. With 20 Illustrations. 8vo. lés. 

“The clearest, fuirest,and most faithful life of Cicero which has yet appeared. Mr. dhe ‘hom 
tcholarship, candour, and judgment will help us to a faithful portraiture of his hero.” —7imes. 


SMILES’S BRITISH ENGINEERS, from the Earliest Period, 


including the History of Inland Communication in Britain, and the Invention and Inteo- 
— of the Steam Engine. With 9 Portraits and 359 Illustrations. 4 vols. 8vo. 


“The lives of our principal engineers was a chapter of Enclish Nictosy | a ig to be 
, and which, probably, no one could have written so well as Mr. Smiles. 


LORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
With Views: al the Scenes and Objects described in the Poem. With 80 Illustrations. 
Town 8vo. 

“Although Lord Byron's noble poem has been illustrated, the present 
es many features worthy of commendation. The illustrations are taken trom origina 
sketches, and are not only remarkable for the artistic merit, but also for the poetical feline 
infused into them. ‘They have the additional charm of originality, and have been skilful! lly 
engraved.” —Jlustrated Times. 


KING’S CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND: a concise History of 
== Sn, —_ Biographical Notices of the Bishops. With 250 Illustrations. 4 vols. 
vo. £2 

THE SOUTHERN DIVISION. Salisbury. Wells, Rochester, 

Canterbury, and Chichester. With 120 Illustrations, 2 vols. 2 
THE EASTERN DIVISION.—Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, and Ely. With 
90 Illustrations. 188. 
THE WESTERN DIV ISION. —Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Iereford, and Lichfield. 
With 50 Illustrations, 
The manuals, histories, js scriptions, essays, and so forth, of and upon mediaval archi- 
tecture are innumerable, and yet a systematic portable account of all the English ‘This is full 


compiled in the terms of modern architectural | science, remained a desideratum, 
of valuable i and — 
t 


— FRERE'S OLD DECCAN DAYS; 
Illustrations, 


MR. LESLIE'S HANDBOOK 
Il 
LORD DE ROS’S MEMORIALS 


MR. LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT of HIS 


POPULAR LITERARY PRESENTS. 
The following are now ready: 


LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION of the ILIAD of HOMER, 


Sixth Edition, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s, 


Hind 


Post 8vo. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HORACE. New Edition. With 100 


Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


for YOUNG PAINTERS. 


ustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


of the TOWER of 
LONDON. Second Edition. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DIS- 


COVERIES at NINEVEH and BABYLON, 1845-51. New Edition. Illus- 


trations. 2 vols. post Svo. 15s, 


SIR GARDNER WILKINSON’S POPULAR ACCOUNT of 
the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


MR. GIFFARD’S DEEDS of NAVAL DARING; or, Anec- 
dotes of the British Navy. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


THE CHAPLAIN-GENERAL’S STORY of the BATTLE 
of WATERLOO. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


MR. SMILES’S SELF-HELP and INDUSTRIAL BIOGRA- 
PHIES. Illustrations, 5 vols. post 8vo. each 6s. 


SIR WILLIAM NAPIER’S ENGLISH BATTLES and 
SIEGES of the PENINSULAR WAR. Post Svo. 9s, 


MR. BATES’S BECOnES of a NATURALIST DURING 
ELEVEN YEARS on the RIVER AMAZONS. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 128, 


LORD DUFFERIN’S LETTERS from HIGH LATITUDES, 
Fifth Edition. Ill Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


DR. CHILD’S BENEDICITE ; 
Children. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 


or, Songs of the Three 


GENERAL CUST’S ANNALS of the WARS of XVIIIra 
and XIXra CENTURIES, 1700-1815. Maps. 9 vols. post 8yo. each 5s, 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S POPULAR ACCOUNT of HIS 
TRAVELS in SOUTH AFRICA. 1840-54. Sixth Edition. Tlustrations, 


MR. HEPWORTH DIXON’S STORY of LORD BACON’S 
LIFE. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TION. ROBERT CURZON’S VISITS to the MONASTERIES 
of the LEVANT. Fifth Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. The Pearl Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD'S OLD MAN’S BUBBLES from the 
a of NASSAU. Seventh Edition. Illustrations. Post 8yo. 
price 7s, 6d. 


DR. Bl SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of the 
BIBLE. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LORD MAHON’S LIFE of CONDE the GREAT. Post 8yo. 
price 3s. 6d, 


REV. THOMAS JAMES’S TRANSLATION 
FABLES, Illustrated by Tenniel. 100 Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 


MRS. BARBAULD’S HYMNS in PROSE. With 112 Illus- 
trations. Fep. 4to. 5s. 


BISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS.  Fep. 
price 68. 


MR. RUXTON’S ADVENTURES AMONG the WILD 
TRIBES of the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Post Svo. 3s. 6d, 


MR. ST. JOHN’S WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HIS- 
TORY of the HIGHLANDS. Post 8vo. 38, 6d. 


MR. es MELVILLE’S TYPEE and OMOO; or, 
Sea Adventures. 2 vols. post 8ve. 7s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
801 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 21, 1867, 


On January 1 will be published, price Is. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
HOUSEHOLD READING. 


No. I. 
THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 
ILLUSTRATED BY E. ARMITAGE, A.R.A. 


NOTICE.—THE SUNDAY LIBRARY will be continued in Monthly Parts, 1s. ; 
. and Quarterly Vols. 4s. ; and will contain Contributions from the following 
Authors: 

MISS YONGE, 

PROF, KINGSLEY, 

PROF. MAURICE, 

THOMAS HUGIES, M.P., 

MISS WEDGEWUOD, 

GEORGE MACDONALD, 


M. GUIZOT, 

PROF. LIGHTFOOT, 

REV. B. F. WESTCOTT, 
MISS WINKWORTH, 

REV. F. W. FARRAR, 

REV. ISAAC TAYLOR, &c. &c. 


SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER’S NILE 


TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINTA, and the SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAM- 
RAN ARABS. With Portraits, Maps, and numerous Illustrations, Fifth 
Thousand, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s. 

“ It eolves finally 2 geographical riddle which hitherto has been extremely perplexing ; and 
it adds much to our information respecting Egyptian Abyssinia, and the different races 
spread over it. It contains, moreover, some notable instances of English daring and enter- 
prising skill ; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear to the heart of the British sports- 
man ; and it will attract even the least studious reader, as the author tells a story weil, and 
can, nature with uncommon power.” — Times 

This charming volume, better written than most essays, and fuller of interest than most 
atop ought to have for its second title * The Compgnestions. of African Travel.’ The best 
of sporting adveuture it was ever our lot to read."’—Spectator. 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


cloth, 31s. 6d. [This day. 
“ * Silcote of Silcotes’ qualities that agreeably recall the strength and 
ness of the first two books (* Ravenshoe’ and * Here and there its 
are bright and warm with humour and g 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOURNEY 


through CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-63. By WinuiaAM 
GIFFORD PALGRAVE. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait of the 
Author, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


THE STATESMAN and MERCHANT'S 


YEAR BOOK for 1868. By FrepEnick MARTIN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


a few days. 
THE AUTHORIZED REPORT of the 


— CONGRESS HELD at WOLVERHAMPTON in SEPTEMBER 
[in a few days. 
IMPORTANT TO GUARDIANS OF THE POOR AND OTHERS. 


A HANDBOOK of VACCINATION. By 


Epwarp C, SEATON, M.D., Medical Inspector to the Privy Council. 
(/n January. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth lettered, 2s. 


RAIN : 


IS MEASURED. 


BEING A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF RAINFALL INVESTIGATIONS, WITH 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By G. J. SYMONS, F.M.S. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 8.W.; AND 
SIMPKIN & CO, 


1 vol. 4to. 1,500 pp. cloth, red edges, 16s. 


THE “ENGLISH” BIBLE. 
A New Edition of the Authorised Version. 


By ROBERT BL. BLACKADER, 
Author of the “Ch logical New Test t 


“ Executed with care, thought, and reverence." —British Quarterly Review. 


“ Nothing but an examination of the book can shew its value, and such an examination 
ought to secure for it a very ceneral acceptance and a wide circulation.”— Notes’and Queries. 
* An edition of the Bible which in several particulars deserves high commendation.” 
Christian Remembrancer. 


Pn comprehensive, the notes concisely given, and its infurmation admirably 


leetic 

- “Mr Blackader has, ‘by his accuracy and care, performed a difficult task with a fair measure 

of success."’—Churchinan. 

“ An edition on which a vast amount of patient and loving labour has been expended.” 

Svangelical Magazine. 

“ Of the various i of the Holy Scriptures no one has appea ared to us so satisfactory as 
that entitled the ‘Enzlish Bible.’ It is characterised by learning, judgment, and modesty, 
and i is equally free from pedantry and trifling.” — Monthly Review 

“A glance at the pores is enough to convince any one of the great diligence, extensive re- 
search, and skill of the editor.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. 

“One the convenient books for "— Gentleman's Magazine. 

“Ona plan.” —Literary Chur 

The of Mr. Binckader’s exceedingly useful edition goes some little way to explain 
the great but not showy labour which he has sensibly and unpretendingly bestowed on it. It 
forms one thick but handy quarto. Arrangement and condensed summaries of information are 
the merits to which it aspires. And we cannot imagine a Bible more likely to be thorougily 
useful to the student ers oe not | nay, better calculated, from 


bulk of really good m of space, to be useful also to those 
ree do, The type. Soames of the | pooh and shape of the volume, make the best of what 
i — Gm tne 
most edition of the Scriptures extant; we might easily fill a 
column by the id with well-founded eulogy 
Rritish Standard. 


| 
“ No family should be without a copy of so instructive an edition as this of our Hol Bible. ” | 
Christian Witness. | 
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BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, printed in Red and Black, on fine toned paper ; 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


With the Opinions tne Press have already passed upon them. 


NORTH COAST: a Volume of Original 
Poems. By Ropsar Bocwanan. With Illustrations by 
5 d by the B: Dalziel, 21s. 
These poems are in ma ny ways remarkable. ‘North 
Coast poems are genuine additions to our store of poetic 
wealth.” thenceum. 
“ Contains certain poems as fine as any he Br ever written.” 


ndon Review. 

“ The collection will add to the alrerdy great reputation Mr. 
Buchanan enjovs as one truest and most genuine poets 
of the present day.”"— Obse 

“ The volume has been fe sreduornehy brought out. The bind- 
ing is rich, solid, and tasteful, and many of the illustrations 
are worthy of the poems. Daily News. 


ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL BIL- 


LIARDS. By Wa. Dvurrox. oyal with many 

ages of and Diagrams, cloth, 

is advice to students is the = — of the kind we are 
acquainted with.”—Pall Mall Gaze 

“Is most elaborately brought a no pains nor expense 
having been spared.”— Northampton Midland Counties Herald. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS; 
With Tera’ ‘a Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 


price 
HOME, THOUGHTS and HOME 


SCENES. In _Orivinal Poems. By the Mon. Mrs. Non- 
ton, &c., and Pictures by A. Houghton. 12s, 6d.. 


MEN of the TIME: a Biographical Dic- 
oa of Palast Living People. New Edition for 1863, 


PIGEONS. By W. B. Trcrrwerer and 
Tlaratson Were. Super-royal &vo. with 16 large 
Ori_inal Coloured P!ates, 10s. 6d, 

“We feel a * The m-Book’ will prove a great 
success.""—Land and Water. 

* Never, we suppose. was there a better union of author and 
artist.” Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


LALLA ROOKH. [Illustrated by Cor- 


pests, and Others. With Coloured and 
itle, 10s. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK: a Complete 


Cyelopxdia of Sport and Recreation. New Fdition, re- 
grits mand 1 revised, with 100 Illustrations and 9 Coloured 
ates, 83. 6 
“ A better gift book for a boy there can scarcely be.""—Times. 
“Tt is the king of boys’ books. yy teeth as was ‘The 
Boy's Own Book ’ of twenty or years ago, it was not to 
be compared to the work which has passed from the hands of 
Mr. Edmund *_ Manchester Examine: 
“No book of its kind has been published more perfect in 
det tail.”— Morning Star. 
“A glorious volume. No boy's library can be considered 
complete without it."—City Press. 
* We can hardly conceive anything more complete in its 
special line.” —Court Circular. 


TENNYSON’S MILLER’S DAUGHTER 


With Steel Plates, 7s. éd. 


TRAVELLER. 


Steel Plates, 7s. 6d. 


~ 
THE NEW COOKERY-BOOK. By 
Anne Bowmax. With Coloured 7s. 6d. 

“A most excellen ork, 
mirable coloured No effort has been to 
render this book one of the best of its kind.” 

Vi ictoria Magazine. 
** Will be a real acquisition to housekeepers.” 


Morning Star. 
ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT 
MINDS. By and E. Tavron. With Original 
by the best Artists, engraved by J. D. 
‘ooper, 78 
Bes illustrated, splendidly printed, handsomely 
bound.” —Mustrated Time: 
“One of the 7 ‘and most tasteful volumes ever 


With 


ed.” —Sunday Tim 
“The illustrations are very delicate and beautiful.” 
Review. 


“ The prettiest gift-book imaginable.”—Sun. 


ROUTLEDGE’S COLOURED SCRAP- 


BOOK. With many Paces of Plates, printed in Colours. 
Folio, cloth, 7s. 6d.; mounted on linen, 10s. 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY,  Trans- 


lated by H. W. Lonargstow. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THlOGG (JABEZ) on the MICROSCOPE. 
New Revised Edition. With 400 Illustrations, and 
Coloured Illustrations by Tuffen West, 7s. 6d. 

“ This work may be regarded as a standard one on the sub- 
ject with which it deals." —Observer. 
AN- 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY'S 
NUAL for 1868, Edited by Eomenxp Rovrnener. 6s. 
“ Undoubtedly the best bov’s annual.”’— Court Circular. 
“ The best book of the kind out.”—Court Journal. 
“ A valuable and interesting volume.” —Globe. 


PETER the CRUEL. By Jamues Green- 
00) 4to. with Plates bf Ernest Griset, cloth, 5s.; or 
with Coloured Plates, 7s. 
“The result of the joint labour of author and artist is a 
most excellent book.” —Court Circular. 
“An odd, fantastic, droll, clever story, with a sound moral 
at the bottom of it.”—-Morning Star. 


THE SCIENCE of FOX-HUNTING. 
By Scrvrator. Dedicated by permission te His Grace 
the Duke of Rutland. Fep. 8vo. half bound, 5s. 


THE BOY’S OWN COUNTRY BOOK. 
By Tuomas Mitten. With Illustrations by Birket Foster. 
53. 

A HISTORY of WONDERFUL IN- 
VENTIONS, from the Mariner's Compass to the Electric 
raph Cable. By Joun Times. With numerous 

llustrations. 5s, 


ROUTLEDGE’S NURSERY TALES. 
4to. with 24 pa; pegs of Coloured Plates by Kronheim and 
Leighton, cloth, 5s. 


SCHNICK SCHNACK: a Trifle for the 


Little Ones. Small 4to. with many Coloured Illustrations, 
cloth, 5s. 


BARFORD BRIDGE; or, Schoolboy 


Trials. By the Rev. H. C. ‘sibs M.A. With Illus- 
trations, cloth, 5s. 


“ A capital book is this.""—Sunday Times, November 17, 1867. 
“ The book is admirably adapted to please boys of all azes.” 
Observer, October 27, 1867. 


AMONG the SQUIRRELS. By Mrs. 


Dextson. With Illustrations by Ernest Griset, cloth, gilt 
‘Among the Squirrels’ is an odd, fanciful, very clever 
litte story.”"—AM/orning Star, August 19, 186 
“ One of the most charming of the books lately written.” 
Morning Lost, October 9, 1867. 


THE PLEASURES of OLD AGE. By 
Sovvestne. Cloth, 5s. 
“ This is without exception one of the most charming books 
we have ever reae.”— Br iyhton September 12, 1°67. 
"The Pleasures of Old Age’ ma sate ly recommended.” 
November 23, 1867. 


THE CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK. 


With 16 Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. In Words of 


One Syllable. With 12 Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S PICTURE BOOK. 


With 18 pages of Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 


A PRESENT for MY DARLING. 


With 18 pages of Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 


PERCY’S TALES of the KINGS and 


QUEENS of ENGLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE BOYS of BEECHWOOD. By the 
Author of “ Ernie Elton.” Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
“Very amusing and laughable. 
Morning Star, November 10, 1867. 
“ A spirited story.” —City Press. 


THE YOUNG NILE VOYAGERS. By 


Bowwan. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


PAPA’S NINE DOGS. With Illustra- 


tions, 3s. 6d. 


CECIL RAYE: a Story for am. By 


Mrs. Brake. With Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


THE TEXT BOOK 


LITERATURE. By H. G. Lanains. Fep. 8vo. green 
cloth, 28. 6d. 


of ENGLISH | 


“ It seems well adapted for the purpose for which it has been 


compiled.” —Journal of Socicty of Arts Jor 1867. 


JACK of ALL TRADES. By THomas 


Miter. Fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 2s 


ARCHIE BLAKE. By Mrs. Erzoarz. 
Illustrated, 2s, 


“The book is good and healthy throughout.” 
Athenwun, N ovember 30, 1867 
“ An excellent present for a boy.” 
Court Circular, November 23, 1867. 


INEZ and EMMELINE. With Illus- 


trations, 2s. 


FABULOUS | HISTORIES. By Mrs. 


Trimmer. 


CASTLE and the COTTAGE. By Mrs. 


Pereine. 1s, 6d, 


ROUTLEDGE’S COMIC RECITER. 
Edited by J. E. Canrenter, 1s. 
“ An excellent selection.” 
Brighton Gazette, October 10, 1867. 
“ A capital selection.”—Morning Star, September 9, 1867, 


ROUTLEDGE'S POPULAR RECITER. 


ted by J. E. Canrentzn, 1s, 


THE BOY’S OWN POCKET BOOK 
for 1868 1s. 
“ Certain to find tavour with thore for whom it has been 
compiled.” —Zeader, Noven ber 24, 187. 
wk delightful treasure for boys. San, November 18, 1867. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS, 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


Demy 8vo. 160 pp. with 23 pages of Illustrations, 
Illuminated Almanack for 1863, Is. aes 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS An. 
NUAL. Christmas 1867. Edited by Eomunp 


Contents: 
ON THE CARDS. 
THE HAND. By Taomas Ancuza, 
HEARTS. By T. W. Ronertson, 
DIAMONDS. By W.S. 
CLUBS. By Crement W. Scorr, 
SPADES. By W. J. Prowse. 
THE TRICK. By Tom Hoop. 
HOW MISS SPANKER AND HER GO’ WENT 
SKATING. By Gorvon 


MRS. BROWN'S LITTLE FRIEND. By Anrava 


THE MAD ARITIIMETICIAN. By Caances Marnews. 
AN OLD PIE WARMED UP AGAIN. By W. Baoytos, 
MY PANTOMIME. By Stoney Daryn. 

THE WORLD OF FASHION. By Atrrep Tuompson, 


THE STEEL MIRROR. By W. W. Fenn. > 
Tliustration. 4 


A GREAT SUCCESS AT SLOC 
Ross, 


THE HISTORY OF HUM TEI DUM TIH. by w. 


RONTON. 
A SONG FOR THE SEASON. By Savite Cranks. 


THE MISERIES OF CHRISTMAS. By Mrs. J. i 
IDDELL. 


MASTER HUBERT GOES HOME FOR THE CHRIST- 
MAS TIOLIDAYS. By G. Bowens. 


WHERE TO GO TO. By Sasvet Lover. 

A BELLE'S LIFE IN CHINA, By W. Braunton. 
TUE CONVERTED CLOWN. By W. S. Gitorer. 
TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. By J. Asuoy 


THE WIDOW THAT DWELT AT SHOE-SAN. By 
W. 


PUZZLES. By F.C. Bennann. 
PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 


THE BROADWAY. The Christmas 
Number (No. V. for JANUARY). 6d. 


Contents: 

1. BRAKESPEARE;; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” &c. Witha 
Full-page Illustration by J. A. Pasquier. 

2, ENGLAND TO AMERICA: ao Christmas Greeting. 
By Savire 

3. FLESIT AND TINSEL. By Antavad Becxerr. With 
8 Illustrations by Matt. Morgan. 

4, CHOOSING. By Sawyer. 

5. A WORD ABOUT WAITS AND CIIRISTMAS 
CAROLS. By Tuomas Ancarn. 

6. THE GALLERY AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 
BOXING NIGHT. By E. L. Braxcuarn. With a 
Full-page Illustration by F. Barnard. 

7 CHRISTMAS IN THE COUNT’S FOLLY. By 
Criement Scorr. 

& NEW YEAR'S DAY IN NEW YORK. By G. A. Sata. 
With 6 Illustrations by T. Nast. 

9 A STRANGE GAME. By Mrs. J. H. Rivostt, 
Authoress of ** George Geith.” 

10. CHRISTMAS HYMN FOR AMERICA. By R. Hl. 


Sropparp, 


ROUTLEDGE’S MAGAZINE for BOYS. 
The Christmas Number (being the First Number of @ 
New Volume) is ready. 6d. 

Contents: 


1. THE GABOON; or, Adventures in Gorilla Land. Edited 
by ‘Cnomas Muzer. With a Full-page Illustration by 


Zwecker. 

2. THE CHEMISTRY OF METALS. By W. H. Waters, 
F.C.8. 

3. RECOLLECTIONS OF MARLBOROUGH. By an 
Oto 


4. THE LOST CHAMOIS HUNTER: a Tale of the Mat- 
terhorn. With a Full-page Illustration. 

5. TWELFTH NIGHT. By With 
Coloured Illustration. 


| 6 THE GAME OF QUATERNIONS. 


7. PHOTOGRAPHY. By C. W. Quin, F.C.8. 
8. PUZZLES. Edited by C. H. Ross. 
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MESSRS. 


BELL & DALDY’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 


ART and SONG. Illustrated by Painters 
and Poets. Witha Selection of the Choicest Poems in the Language, edited 
by the late Mr. Rowerr BELL, Illustrated with Steel Engravings of rare 
beauty from Drawings by D. Roberts, R.A., J. M. W. Turner, RA., FZ. 
Stothard, R.A., W. Collins, R.A., F, Goodall, R.A., and other Artists, New 
Edition, demy 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d.; handsome walnut binding, 36s.; large- 

per Edition, imperial 4to. proof impressions, £3 3s. 
Proofs before Letters of the Engravings, in a portfolio, £5 5s,—(Only 50 
Sets printed.) 


ND SONG.—“ There are thirty-one plates altogether, of various interest, but never 
standard of quality which has made English vignettes famous throuzhout 


MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART. Con- 


sisting of Photographs taken from the finest Engravings of the most celebrated 
Paintings of the Italian Masters. With Descriptive Letterpress and Memoirs. 
Demy 4to. 42s. 
2RPIECES OF ITALIAN ART.—“ Of such glorious pictures one can never be too 
Pi why and this volume has the merit of supplying in an e form recollections 
of some of the greatest works of human genius.’ '—Saturday Keview. 


THE GREAT WORKS of SIR DAVID 


WILKIE. Consisting of Photographs of the finest Engravings of his most 
admired Works. With a Memoir and Descriptive Letterpress, Demy 4to. 42s, 


ANCESTRAL HOMES of ENGLAND. 


Containing Historical and Descriptive Notices of the Noblest Castles, Halls, 
and Mansions in the Kingdom. With 40 Coloured Illustrations. Edited by 
the Rev. F.O. Morris. 4to. very handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 


THE GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. 
Thirty Photographs from the mest beautiful Engravings of Raphael's 
Paintings. Witha Memeir. 42s. 

GREAT WORKS OF RAPHAEL.—“ Substantial and important contributions to the highest 

art.”—Saturday Keview. 


THE CHOICEST of REMBRANDT’S 


ETCHINGS. Thirty beautiful Etchings from the Specimens in the British 
Musenm and in the possession of Mr. Seymour Haden. With a Memoir by 
Dr. ScyELTEMA, of Amsterdam. Demy 4to. 42s. 


REMBRANDT'S ETCHINGS.—* We have every touch and scratch which we know to be 
Rewbrandt's."—Saturday Keview. ‘Lhe photographs have been successful toa 


MEMORIALS of MULREADY. Coloured 
Edition. Fourteen Photographs of his most admired Paintings, coloured by 
hand. With a Memoir by F. StspuEns, £3 3s. 6d. 

Also, with the Photographs plain, 42s. 


MEMORIALS OF MULREADY.—" Here we have Mulready’s precision, his poetical taste, 
and lis sweetness very fairly preserved." —sasurday Review. 


SUMMER SCENES. By Foster. 
Containing Photographs of his most admired Water-colour Drawings. With 
Illustrative Selections from the Poets. 31s. 6d. 

SUMMER SCENES.—* The pictures are perfectly fascinating.” — Atheneum. 


of POMPEI. B 


THOMAS 
H. Dyer, LL.D., Author of “ The History of the Kings of Rome.” A Series 
of large Photographic Views of the most interesting Remains. With @ 
History of the Destruction of the City. Handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 


THE RUINS 


RUINS OF POMPEII.—* A very sumptuous and artistic publicati So let po | 
descriptive letterpress that it might almost stand for a manual of Koman domestic and 
life."—Saturday Review. “ We can cordially recommend this entertaining book.” 


Atheneum. 


FLAXMAN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of DANTE. 


Complete, consisting of more than One Hundred large Plates, engraved by 
Moses. With a full Description of each Composition, from the Translation 
of the Rev. Henry Francis Cary. Very handsomely half-bound in scarlet 
morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


FLAXMAN’S DANTE.—“ A very noble volume.” —Saturday Review. 


THE ART of ILLUMINATION, as Prac- 


tised during the Middle Ages. By Henry Suaw, F.S.A. Illustrated with 
exquisite oo Engravings, Initial Letters and Borders. Imperial 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. 


SHAW’S ART OF ILLUMINATION.—* To those who have not been potching closely the 
development of wood engraving—who have not, for instance, seen the Illustrated Testament 
published two or three years ago by Messrs, Lonzmans—such exquisite resuits as we have here 
will appear almost mysterious...... A more serviceable and exhaustive piece of Art-exposition 
we do not remember ever having read.''—Jieader. 


THE BOOK of GEMS. Containing 150 Steel 


Engravings, from Drawings by the most eminent Painters of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries; and a Selection from the Works of the British 
Pocts, from Chaucer to Tennyson. In Three Series, 4to. very 

bound in walnut cover, each 2is. ; cloth gilt, each 18s. 


Sold separately, 
First Series. CHAUCER to DRYDEN. 
Second Series, SWIFT to BURNS. 
Third Series) WORDSWORTH to TENNYSON. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By 
AXNE Proctor. With Additional Poems, and an Introduction by CHARLES 
DICKENS; a Portrait by Jeens, and 20 Illustrations by W. C. T. 

A.R.A., J. Tenniel, W. H. Millais, and other Artists. ep. 4to. 
‘cloth, 21s. ; morocco, 36s, 


PARABLES from NATURE. By Mrs. Gartry. 


The Four Series, complete in 1 vol. Illustrated - Holman Hunt, Otto 
Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A., W. Millais, H. Weir, J. Tenniel, and other Artists. 
Imperial 8vo. ornamental cloth, 21s. 

First and Second Series, 16 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

Third and Fourth Series. 15 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


FACSIMILES of ORIGINAL STUDIES by 


MICHAEL ANGELO, in the University Galleries, Oxford. Etched by Josep 
Fisner. 4to. half morocco, 21s. 


FACSIMILES of ORIGINAL STUDIES by 


RAFT?AELLE, in the University Galleries, Oxford. Etched by FisuEr, 
with Introduction and Descriptions. 4to. half morecco, 31s. 6d. 
ETCHINGS OF M. ANGELO AND RAFFAELLE.—These Volumes give faithful repre- 
ions of the matchless Collection of Drawings, made by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
purchased by the University of Oxford for £7,000. 7 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, &ec. 


A HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. By Dr. DyEr. 16s. 


DR. DRAPER’S HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols, 21s. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS STONES, and 
of the PRECIOUS METALS. By C. W. Kine, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS, or DECORATIVE 
STONES. By C. W. Kine, M.A. 10s. 64. 


THE HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. Py C. W. Krxe, 
MLA. 10s. 6d. 


POMPEII. By Dr. Dyer. 14s, 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHEOLOGY. By H. M. Wesrrorp, 
ice 


ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, considered 
with reference to Natural Theology. By Dr. Rocrt. 2 vols. 12s. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S BIOGRAPHIES and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PAPERS. 3s. 6d, 


THE LIFE of LAS CASAS, the APOSTLE of the INDIES. 
By 6s. 


OUR NEW VICAR; or, Plain Words about Ritual and Parish 
Work, By the Rev. Dr. MonsELI. 5s, 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
LAND. Abridged Edition, 6s. 64. 


MAXWELL’S HISTORY of the IRISH REBELLION in 
1798. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem. By Wrrrra 
Mornis, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


THREE LEGENDS of the EARLY CHURCH. By 
©. J. RIETHMULLER, 5s. 


A UNIVERSAL HYMN. By Putri James Barer. 6s, 


LONDON: YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


e vig e : worthy of the artists and the engravers. They are thirty- 
than tom «nd they form perfect gallery of Art, which is not to be criticized, but 
admired.” —7ines. 
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MESSRS. JAS. PARKER & CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 


OXFORD AND LONDON. 


CHURCH POETRY. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: ‘Thoughts in 


Verse for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. Fep. 8vo. Edition, 
cloth, 7s. Gd.; morocco, 10s, 6d.; best morocco, 15s.; antique calf, 14s. 
52mo. Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; morocco plain, 5s. ; best morocco, 8s.6d. Cheap 
Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; bound, 2s. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM: Thoughts in Verse 


for Christian Children. Fep. Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. ; best 
morocco, Cieap dition, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; bound, 2s, 


THE CATHEDRAL. 32mo. with Engravings, 


price 4s, 6d. Eighth Edition, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS in PAST YEARS Sixth 


Ldition, with several New Poems, 32mo. cloth, 43. 6d. 


THE BAPTISTERY; or, the Way of Eternal | 


Life. 32mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE BAPTISTERY ; or, the Way of Eternal | 


Life. With 34 Plates from Boetius 4 Bolswert. New Edition, revised by the , 
24s. 


Author, 2 vols. fep. cloth, 14s.; antique calf, red edges, 2 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR.  Fep. 8vo.. 


price 10s, 6d. 52mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN DAYS; or, the Old and New, 


Creation. New ition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHILD’s CHRISTIAN YEAR: Hymns 


for every Sunday aud Holyday throughout the Year. Cheap Edition, 18mo. 
cloth, Is. 


CHRISTIAN BALLADS and POEMS. By 


the Right Rev. A. C. Coxe, D.D., Bishop of New York West. New Edition, | 


COTTAGE PICTURES from the OLD 


with Additions, 1$mo. 3s. (Just published, 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF DEVOTIONAL 
WORKS. 


IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. By 


Tnomas A Kemris. New Edition, revised, handsomely printed in fep. 8vo. 
with Vignettes and red borders, cloth, 5s. ; antique calf, red edges, 12s. 


LAUD’S (Abp.) DEVOTIONS. New and 


revised Edition, with Translations to the Latin Prayers, handsomely printed, 
with Vignettes and red lines, fcp. 8vo. cloth antique, 5s.; antique calf, red 
edges, 12s. 


WILSON’S (Bp.) SACRA PRIVATA. Now 


first printed entire. From the Original MSS. Fep. 8vo. antique cloth, 4s. ; 
antique calf, red edges, 10s. 6d. 


ANDREWES’ (Bp.) DEVOTIONS.  Trans- 


lated from the Greek and Latin, and arranged anew. Fecp. 8vo. antique 
cloth, 5s. ; antique calf, red edges, 12s. 


SPINCKES’ DEVOTIONS. True Church of 


England Man’s Companion in the Closet. Fep. 8vo, floriated borders, cloth 
antique, 4s. ; antique calf, red edges, 10s. 6d. 


TAYLOR’S (Bp.) HOLY LIVING.  Fep. 


antique cloth, 4s. ; antique calf, red edges, 10s. 6d. 


TAYLOR’S (Bp.) HOLY DYING.  Fep. 


antique cloth, 4s. ; antique calf, red edges, 10s. 6d. 


TAYLOR’S (Bp.) GOLDEN GROVE. To 


which is added 2 Guide for the Penitent. Also, Festival Hymns, according to 
the manner of the Ancient Church, Fep. 8vo. antique cloth, 3s. 6d. ; antique 
calf, red edges, 10x. 


SUTTON’S (Dr.) GODLY MEDITATIONS 


upon the MOST HOLY SACRAMENT of the LORD'S SUPPER. New 
Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, printed in red and black, toned paper, 5s. 


ANCIENT COLLECTS and other PRAYERS, 


selected for Devotional Use from various Rituals. With an Appendix on the 
Collects in the Prayer-book. By WILLIAM Bricut, M.A., Fellow of University 


THE BIRTHPLACE, HOME, CHURCHES, 


| and other Places connected with the Author of “ The Christian Year.” Ing. 
} trated with 32 Photographs by W. Savage, and a series of Wood Engravings, 
With Memoir and Notes by the Rev. J. F. Moon, Jun., M.A., Incumbent of 
Ampfield. New and enlarged Edition, 4to. cloth extra, 42s, 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 


OF tae IMITATION of CHRIST. Fou 


Books. By Tuomas A Kempis. Printed on thick toned paper, with reg 
border lines, Medieval Title-pages to the various Sections, and Ornamental 
Initials to the Chapters, Vignettes, &c. Small 4to. antique cloth, extra gilt 
bevelled, 12s. ; antique calf, 21s. ; antique morocco extra, 31s. 6d. 

“ One of the most sumptuous editions which we have seen....... A noble gift-book.” 


Churchman, 
“For beauty of t raphy, excellence of » and general sumptuous appearance, 
not be Keview. could 


THE CALENDAR of the PRAYER-BOOK. 


Illustrated. Comprising the First Portion of the “Calendar of the Anglican 
Church,” Illustrated, Enlarged, and Corrected, with 200 Engravings from 
Medieval Works of Art, cloth extra, 6s. 


'SHORT READINGS for SUNDAY. By the 


Author of “ The Footprints in the Wilderness.” Square crown 8vo, with 
12 Illustrations on Wood, cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. 
| “The prettiest child's book we have ever seen from Messrs. Parker's : well 
bound, and well illustrated, but, above ail, well written, suitable bor the pod on — ar 
presentation volume that will be read over and over again, and be carefully preserves” 


HISTORICAL TALES, illustrating Church 


History, adapted for General Reading, Parochial Libraries, &c. Fecp. vols, 
Illustrated, extra cloth, each 5s, 

1. England, Vol. I., 5s.—2. England, Vol. II., 5s.—3. America and our 
Colonies, 5s.—4. France and Spain, 5s.—5, Eastern and Northern Europe, 5s, 
—6. Asia and Africa, 5s. 

The Tales are also issued separately, limp cloth, each 1s. (A List on 
application.) 


TALES for the YOUNG MEN and WOMEN 


of ENGLAND. Fep. vols. limp cloth, each 1s. (A List on application.) 


TESTAMENT. A Series of Twenty-eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly 
coloured by hand. The Set, 7s. 6d. ‘ 


Also, uniform with the above. 


COTTAGE PICTURES from the NEW 


TESTAMENT. A Series of Twenty-eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly 
coloured. ‘The Set, 7s. 6d. 

N.B.—Upwards of Eight Thousand Sets of these Cottage Pictures have 
already been sold. They are recommended by the National Society, in whose 
“Monthly Paper” appeared a Series of Lessons on Holy Scripture especially 
adapted to this Series of Prints. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By Joun Henry PARKER, M.A., F.S.A., 
Vice-President of the Oxford Architectural Society, Member of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Normandy, “ La Société Francaise pour la Conservation 
des Monumens,” and many Local Societies. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, fcp. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


AN ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the 


STYLE of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the 
Reformation ; with a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders. By the late 
Thomas RICKMAN, F.S.A. With considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, 
by Jonn Henry Parker, M.A., F.S.A. Sixth Edition, 8vo. with many 
Plates, and numerous Illustrations by O. Jewitt, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s. 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS used 


in GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Joun Henry Parker, M.A., F.S.A. New Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. wi 
nearly 5V0 Illustrations, ornamental cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ For the knapsack of the traveller, or the table of the amateur not sufficiently interested to 
the completer work, it is an invaluable little volume."’— Builder. 


THE ENGLISH ARCHAOLOGIST'S 


HANDBOOK. By Henry Gopwin, F.S.A. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ The antiquary will find it inestimable as a book of reference; the student will have in it 
alnabl i and by a judici use of itthe sham antiquary may avoid any 
mistakes wheu his cousin the vicar displays to him the wonders of his parish church........We 
imagine that no archeologist will h forth consider his knapsack packed until this 
is put in.” —Atheneum. 


GLEANINGS from WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By GrorGcr Scott, R.A., F.S.A. With Appendices sup- 
lying further Particulars, and completing the History of the Abbey 

Buildings, by Several Writers. Second Edition, enlarged, containing many New 

Illustrations by O. Jewitt and others. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, lds. 


ANCIENT ARMOUR and WEAPONS in 


EUROPE. By Joun Hewrrr, Member of the Archwological Institute of 


College, Oxford. Third Edition, enlarged, fcp. 8vo. in red and black, toned 
paper, antique cloth, red edges, 5s.; antique calf, red edges, 12s, 


Great Britain. The Work complete, from the Iron Period of the Northern 
Nations to the Seventeenth Century. 3 vola 8vo, £2 10s. 


OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON. JAMES PARKER & CO. 
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NEW WORKS IN GE 


NERAL LITERATURE. 


THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 


Thales to Comte. By GrorGE Henry Lewes. Third Baition, partly re- 
written and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG- 


LAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Hesrny Tuomas 
Buckie. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 


EGYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HIS- 


TORY. By Daron Bunsen, D.D. by C. H. M.A., 
and 8. Brreu, LL.D. 5 vols, 8v0. £8 14s. 6d. 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, PO- 


LITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. By Joun quenee MILL, 
M.P. for Westminster. 3 vols, Svo. 36s, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 


and INDUCTIVE. By Joun Stuart Mii, M.P. for Westminster. Sixth 
Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. 


WORKMEN and WAGES at HOME and 


ABROAD. By J. Warp, Author of “‘ The World in its Workshops,” &c, 
Post 8vo. [On January 2. 


MCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL  DIC- 
— WORLD. Revised Edition. By Frepenick Martin. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


Professor MAX MULLER, M.A. Vor. I. The Science of Religion; Vou. iI. 
Mythologu, Traditions, and Customs, 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. 


DR. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas, and assist in Literary Composition. 22nd Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


TREASURY. Revised and re-written, with above 1,000 New Articles, by 
J. Y. Jounson, Corr. M.Z.8. Fep. 10s, 6d. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE, with Alterations and considerable Additions by Wyarr Par- 
worth. With above 1,600 Woodcuts. 52s. 6d. 
of the 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS 


SAINTS and MARTYRS. Fourth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols, 31s. 6d, 


MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of _ the 


MONASTIC ORDERS, Third Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 


1 vol, 21s, 
MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodents. 1 vol. 21s, 


THE HISTORY of OUR LOR | 


D, as exem-_ 
plified in Works of Art. By Mrs. Jamrson and Lady EASTLAKE, Second | 
Edition, with 15 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42s, | 


THE AENEID of VIRGIL Translated into 


English Verse. By Joun Contnaton, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME. With Woodent Illustrations, chiefly from the antique :— 
LIBRARY EDITION (the Original Work). Quarto, 21s. 
MINIATURE EDITION, in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Dewigtien | 


of the Habitations of Animals, classe’ according to their Principle of Con- 
struction, Ry the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes 
on Wood (20 full size of page). Svo. 21s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY. Revised and Corrected by T. S. Copnotp, M.D. Fep. with 
909 Woodcuts, 10s. 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and 


enlarged by W. WATSON, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. With numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical 


and Practical. 3 vols. Svo. 
price 60s 

Parr I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, 4th Edition, 15s, 

Parr Il—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3rd Edition, 

Parr IIl.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3rd Edition, 


COPLAND'S DICTIONARY of PRAC- 


TICAL MEDICINE, abridged and brought down to the present state of 


Medical Science. 36s, 
ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. Revised 


Edition, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 6s. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


By Professor W. ALLEN MILLER, M.D. LL.D. 


LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE; Compendium of 


Universal Knowledge, Revised Edition. Price 1 


CURIOSITIES of LONDON; with nearly 


Sixty Years’ Personal Recollections. By Jonn F\S.A. New Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 8vo, Portrait, 21s, 


THE IRISH in AMERICA. By Joun Francis 


Maurine, M.P. for Cork, Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, 


K.C.B. Commenced by the late JoszpH PARKES ; completed and edited by 
HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIO- 


GRAPHY, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM 
L. R. Cares. 8vo. 21s, 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


SURY. Reconstructed, with about 1,000 additional Memoirs and Notices, by 
W. L. R. Cates. Fep. 10s. 6d, 


HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from 


the Founding of Pondichery in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Major 
G. B. MALLESON. 8vo. (On January 2. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 
Period to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By Joun CLank 
MARSHMAN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 22s, 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL 


of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. By JAMES ANTHONY 
Frovupr, M.A. 10 vols. 8vo. £7 2s. 
Reign of Henry VIII. Vors. I. to IV. Third Edition, 54s. 
Vos. V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, Third Edition, 28s. 
Vots. VII. and VIII. Elizabeth, Vots. I. and II. Fourth Edition, 28s. 
Vors. IX. and X. Elizabeth, VoLs, III. and IV: price 32s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the Accession of James II. Three Editions :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols, 8vo. £4. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. By the Rev. Dr. CHARLES MERIVALE, Chaplain to the Speaker. 
8 vols. post 8vo. 48s, 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: 


an Outline of Universal History, and a Series of separate Histories. Fep. 10s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Five Editions :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
TRAVELLER’S EDITION, in 1 vol. 21s, 
POCKET EDITION, 3 vols. fep. 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown Svo. Ss, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By Jamrs ANtHony Frovupr, M.A. Second Edition. Complete in 1 vol. 
8vo. price 12s. 


THE | _ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of 


B: 
L issoNe of MIDDLE AGE. Post 8vo. 9s. 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON, Second Series, crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY, 3s. 6d, 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN, 3s. 6d, 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 3s. 6d. 
GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON, _— Series, 3s. 6d, 
CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 3: 
AFTERNOONS at PARISH CHURCH of a SCOTTISH 


NIVERSITY CITY, 3s. 6d 
Translated by 


LYRA GERMANICA. 


CATHERINE WINKWortH. Illustrated under the superintendence of John 
Leighton, F.S.A. 2 vols. 4to. 21s, each, 


LYRA GERMANICA. Translated by 


CATHEnINE WINKWorTH. First and Second Series, Cheaper Editions. 2 
fep. price 3s. 6d. each, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S WORK on 


the LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s, 6d, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, Condensed. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL to the 


DEATH of MOSES. Edited, with a Preface, by Professor RussELL Mar- 


VINEAU, M.A. 8vo. 183. 
THE TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 


LEDGE By the Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A. With about 300 Woodcuts, 


i 15 Plates, and 5 Maps. Fep. 10s. 6d. 


CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL 


| 
MENTARY on ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES, By C. J. Etsicort,.D.D., Lont 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
GALATIANS, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 
EPHESIANS, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES, Third Edition, 10s, 6d, 
PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
THESSALONIANS, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By E, HAnotp Browne, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT; with Notes, 


| Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. W. W sasren, M.A, and the Rev, 
W. F, WILKINSON, M.A, 2 vols, 8vo, £2 4s, 


AN 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster-row, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


ALL THE BEST WORKS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
= ALL THE BEST WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
ALL THE BEST WORKS ON RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY, 
ALL THE BEST WORKS OF FICTION, 
: ALL THE BEST WORKS IN MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 
AND 
ALL THE PRINCIPAL REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


Are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SHLECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and 1 is provided of all 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


a. CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


MUDIE’S CHRISTMAS LIST 
OF 


BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 
Is now ready for Distribution. 


This List includes the following Boohs : 
THE EARLY YEARS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. Half morocco, 12s, 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 25 vols. half morocco, £3 3s, 
THE GLOBE SHAKESPEARE. Half morocco, 6s. 
; FROUDLE’'S REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 4 vols. half calf, extra, £2 6s, 
Sore A STORY OF DQOM, BY JEAN INGELOW. Half morocco, 6s, 
=F SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Half calf, extra, 9s. 
: TENNYSON’S POEMS. Half morocco, 10s. 6d. 
MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ROME. Half morocco, 7s. 
STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALESTINE. Half calf, extra, 16s. 
BYRON’S POEMS. Half morocco, 6s, 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Half morocco, 7s. 6d, 
LAYARD’S NINEVEH. New Edition. Whole calf, 10s, 6d. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. in 2, half calf, extra, 20s. 


And more than Five Hundred other Choice Books, 
AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


= *,* A REVISED LIST of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS recently added to the 
Library ts also now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE GREAT CHRISTMAS BOOK, 


“VIVIEN” AND “GUINEVERE.” 
TENNYSON-—DORE. 


Elegant cloth, 42s.; separately, 25s. 
Also, 


ELAINE.” 
TENNYSON—DORE. 


we Elegant cloth, 21s. 
Z *,* For Opinions of the Press, see Prospectus, 


EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET, W. 


Now ready, medium 68vo. 750 pp. cloth, 21s. 


THE SAILOR’S WORD-BOOK. 


BY THE LATE 


Admiral W. H, SMYTH, K.S.F., D.C.L., &e. 


The Saturday Review. 


STANFORD’S ATLASES, 


Selected from the Maps designed and arranged under the Superi 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Mendenee 


With the latest Discoveries and Improvements, 


~ 


New Edition. 


CYCLOPAXDIAN ATLAS, 


Containing 39 Coloured Maps, with Index, strongly half-bound, 21s, 


| _*,* This forms a Companion Atlas to the “ National,” “English,” ang other 
Cyclopeedias, and was recommended by the Publishers of ** The English Cyclopedia,” 
on the completion of the Geographical Division of that Work. 


| 


New Edition, with a Thumb or Ledger Index, to facilitate the reference to Maps, 


FAMILY ATLAS. 


A Selection of 80 Maps, including the Geological Map of England and Wales, Sir 
| RODERICK }. MURCHISON, K.C.B., F.R,S., &c, ; the Star Maps, by Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, Bart. ; Plans of London and Paris, on a large scale ; recent Discoveries 


in all parts of the World; and an Index. Half-bound in morocco, £3 3s, 


150 Maps, beautifully Coloured, 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
SOCIETY’S ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


| Containing all the modern Maps in the Series ; Geological and Physical Maps of 
| England and Wales ; India, North America, &c., very fully represented ; Six Maps 
| of the Stars, &e. Elegantly half-bound, with Index, £5 ds, 


| 
COMPLETE ATLAS OF ANCIENT 


| AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, including Plans of celebrated 
Cities, and Alphabetical Indexes to both Modern and Classical Maps—constructed 
| and engraved on Steel, in the best manner, by eminent phers, with the New 
| Discoveries and other Improvements to the latest date. 1 vol. strongly bound in 
' half russia, with the Maps Coloured, £9 10s. ; or bound in 2 vols. half morocco, £10, 
| 


*,* In addition to the Atlases contained in this List, the Stock of EDWARD 
STANFORD includes almost every Atlas or Map of repute published in England, 
the Colonies, and on the Continent.—Catalogues gratis on application, or per post 
for One Stamp. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 8,W. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


NEW SERIES ON THE Ist OF JANUARY, 
Edited by E, S, DALLAS. 
PRICE TWO PENCE. 


On the Ist of January will be commenced in 


THE NEW SERIES OF ONCE A WEEK, 
THE FIRST THREE CHAPTERS OF 


FOUL PLAY. 


A NEW STORY 
By CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT. 


REVISED FOR THE PRESS BY 
* Admiral Sir E. BELCHER, K.C,B., &c. 


An Alphabetical Digest of Nautical Terms, including some Military and Scientific Ti 
useful to Seamen, Archaisms of Early Voyagers, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Second Edition (1867), 7s. 6d. { 


IRISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
By Rev. 8. MALONE, M.R.LA. 


“He has evidently taken pains to get up his subject, and the book contains within a short 
fact canpot fal to be noticed in auy future debate on the trish Chureh. Father Bfal 
any future de! on the 
tells us that since the century began, &c.""—VPali Mall Gazette, sia 


BURNS & CO., 17 PORTMAN STREET. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
MARION & CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES 


On receipt of Six Stamps, 
250,000 CARTES DE VISITE PORTRAITS 
iS : ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


= 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


*,* The New Series of ONCE A WEEK will contain several new features, and 
will be printed in a new, clear, and readable type, on a good paper. 


PRICE TWO PENCE. 


FAIRY TALES, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE LATE C. Il, BENNETT AND RICHARD DOYLE. 


This day, square 16mo, toned paper, 7s. 6d. 
THE CHRONICLES OF 
THE THREE SISTERS, AND THE 
ENCHANTED DOLL. 


By MARK LEMON. 


“*¥Fairy Tales,’ by Mr. Mark Lemon, scarcely require reeommending. Their name, 
the eldest, but still the most popular name in the world, and that of their author, will ensure 
them a ready reception and a greedy public. When we add that they are embelli with 
more than fitty iljustrations by Mr. Doyle and Mr. Charles H. Bennett, we shall have done for 
them all that we can or need do. They make a charming little gift-book.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
“ Two fairy tales, from the clever pen of Mark Lemon well for the amusement of 
young people. Neither will this anticipetion be emcee Both stories are of the good old 
sort now so rarely met with." Morning Post. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
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MRS. BEETON’S FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR, 


HOUSEHOLD WORKS. | “CARMINE” GIFT-BOOKS. 


ndence 


Some REVIEWS of Mrs. BEETON’S 


jl BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. = 
Small 4to. beautifull lin 
THe SATURDAY REVIEW. ly printed inet, on superfine paper, hatideomely 
is not in its higher aspects that English cookery is deficient. Tt is on that vast level of 
= which has only three female servants and a boy that the pinch of starvation presses. 
moderate Lonssholde where good cookery is theoretically appreciated and never 
jvin the that we want Regenerator. And for a really valuable repertory of S AND H | j I j \ 


Peri all sorts household matters, we recommend Mrs. Beeton with few misgivings. 


Mrs. Isabella Beeton's ‘ Boo! H hold it" is the most imposing of the A Gift-Book for all the Year. 
hooks on domestic skill ond cookery at 7 head of our article. It aims at being 


Other 

household duties in every grade of household life, from the mistress to the 
dia,” only the & “details of their work, but general information WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
with home life an 


illustrated by numerous aeaeaun exhibiting the various articles of food in 
sat ine ana there are also coloured plates to show how they ought to look when “ This is really acollection of art and literary gems—the prettiest book, take it 
‘The vote of @ practical cook of great op may beof | allin all, that we have seen this season.” —Jilustrated Times. 


information about every thing, w hic h is delightful, and I should say any one Jearn 
to cook from it who never tried before. I don't hold to all the recipes ; I like some of my own 
ways of dressing things better; but I do say it is a most excellent work.” u 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. Uniform with “ Roses and Holly,” beautifully printed within red lines, on superfine 


rtainly Mrs. Beeton’s account of what the lady’s-maid and the ryan have 

>y Sir wakes the Duchess’s report appear very wide of the mark. A glance at the sections of paper, elegantly bound, 7s. 6d. 
HN Book of {lousehuld Management which treat of the modern of these 

veries should, however, make our housewives question their own behaviour, as well as that of the 


Duchess. It may lead them to consider, not only whether they have ever taken any measures 
to teach train anybody to household works, but whether they themselves he how to direct G ‘MS OF ATE R AT RE 
such service. 


Daily Te’ 
jon papers, with a host of Provincia papers all all sition in the ELEG ANT, RARE, AND SUGGESTIVE. 


low 
{ the ti tl page that 125.000 copies of this book have been sold. Wi ot 
wee are that Mrs. Beeton's* ot Household Manage- A Collection of the most Notable Beauties of the English 
an friend aud for daily consultation. ithe cookery department is Language. 
very 
her, th h- ded 
suggestions for dinner parties. urther, Beeton's are Be aie to market abou the quality Appropriately Tilustrated with upwar ds of 100 Original Engra\ i gs, drawn 
pie mery of tr t thi volume ig ot only a cookéry book, it also treats expressly for this Work. 
of ev nageme as good wine needs de no bush, 90 book 
owever, 
Ds of that hand 1, is profusely} illustrated, and has an analytical index which greatly enhances 
{ its value for ready referen 111 
Uniform with “ Roses and Holly,” elegantly ay within red lines, on superfine 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND, paper, superbly bound, 7s. 6d. 


Large post 8vo. half roan, 7s. 6d. ; half calf, 10s. 64. 


T PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES 
BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD FROM THE POETS: 


in COMPRISING INFORMATION FOR TIE 
10, Mistress Butler Upper and Under | Laundry Maid WITH DESCRIPTIVE SELECTIONS FROM TYE WRITINGS OF THE POETS. 
Footman Honsemaids Nurse and Nursemaid 
‘ook Coachman Lady’s Maid Monthly, Wet and 
RD Eitchen- Maid Valet Maid-of-all-Work Sick Nurses. &c. “ For really luxurious books, Nimmo’s ‘Pen and Pencil Pictures from the Poets’ 
nd, Also, Sanitary, Medical, and Legal Memoranda; with a History of the Ori and ‘Gems of Literature’ may be well recommended. They are luxurious in the 
ost othe “ind Uses of ‘all ‘Things connected with Home Life and Comfort, | binding, in the print, in the engravings, and in the paper.”~Morning Post 
Hundreds of Illustrations, and 12 full-page Plates, printed in Colours, showing the 
most approved Modern Mode of Serving Dishes, 
PUBLISHED BY . NIMMO, EDINBURGH 
Also, now ready, New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo. half-bound, 3s. 6d. wee Fee 
— SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 


MRS. BEETON’S AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY — 
COOKERY. AN EXQUISITE GIFT-BOOK. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One Hundredth Thousand, crown vo. cloth wrapper, 1s. THE - EDINA val BURNS. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
COOKERY BOOK. "JUST READY, 


Beautifully on the finest toned , and el: bound in cloth extra, 
By Mrs, ISABELLA BEETON. gilt or Turkey extzn, clan tartan, 


Being a Collection of Economical Recipes. Amply Illustrated by a large Number with Photograph of the Poet, 42s. 
of Appropriate and Useful Engravings. 


A HANDSOME DRAWING-ROOM EDITION OF 


*,* A Book must have had considerable merit that seeured such notices as those we have 
from the élite of Critical Journals and leading Newspapers, especially as the Book was 
work of a Lady unknown to fame and having little acquaintance with Literary Men, POEMS AND SO 
The Saturdsy Keviewer exactly hit the mark. ‘The articles of the “ Saturday Review,” in- 
deed, upon subjects conn with Gastronomy and the Ménage generally Ay E- always or 


4 displayed very uccurate knowledge and clear aims; and in that 
ee accordingly, are entitled to respect. ‘The “ Sthesem "critic was right in 


Review” not 

asking his experienced cook's opinion, for very few Englishmen are able to discourse with 7” 

advantage upon the Art of Cookery. ‘Not one ——, indeed, so far as we ye has had R B S 

anything but praise for Mrs. Beeton’s book. As for the Publie—the heads of nee, » 

wives, Paterfamilias~ their verdict has long ago been given; and, after 

ey are the it judges in the mat 

brings us to a of Modern which is WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
angerous exam en, as many say specimen scoTT: TISTS. 

of the Modern Rule of Reviewing. For the shrewd Public, which is beginning to doubt ae ae 

the honesty or capability of Critics, will assuredly in the end bate oe gal cupport from what, 

ifCritics are not warned in time, it will ultimately neither respect n ever bs 

that is the business of the Journalists themsclves and the Proprietors of” ‘the Critical 


Journals, This is the Indicrous euteote which we found thencum 

pases of 3 7. is ‘a notice of a Cookery Book. which is, en OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

passant, almost a joke, and was md it seems, from he Editor says, “A 

Serious but not inordinately aver-stuifed collection of good | “This is, as it ought to be, a Scotch edition, It isof Scotland, decidedly Scottish. 

her dishes up from them ibus non of contition of the | Scotch as to author, printer, publisher, and illustrator, ‘The whole thing has a 
. i ate none have a right to complain ty od meself. But that a cook that cannot decidedly pretty and whiskyish look ; or rather, to speak more decorously, it recalls 

telligence on behalf of the ——— divinities the land of the heather and the flood throughout. This edition deserves the 


ing 
ot la Cuisine Brit e. sentence on is as admirable a piece of English as it is 
| wisdo the“ has not done with his book, for continues popularity which it has already gained.”—Saturday Review. 


must reckon that ponderous and pretentious work, ‘ Beeton's Book ‘of Household Manage- “Tt is essentially a livre de luxe, sumptuously printed on thick, toned paper, with 

ment.’ with its smattering of natural history and anecdote as a makeweight.” This is reall 
d and eh re, sand rit ara a eertous thing illustrations interwoven with the text, and head and tail pieces and other ornaments. 
innocent an offender as Mrs. Beeton’s cou suffer from such harsh treatment, But The gilt and any ther well 

Works and Art of Cookery; and, secondly, that Mrs. Beeton, in her "Rook of 
Management,” produced the origiaal which others have copied. For, had thas original not 
existed, the boo qe + a — noticed would for certain, never have seen the light. But 
Cree Fling to view as a whole, » for we have too much feeling for the 
faculty, en ‘take it in earnest. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
PATERNOSTER ROW. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Now appearing in THE 
THE MEDICAL TIMES and GAZETTE,| QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, 
A COURSE OF LECTURES, ON EXPERIMENTAL, AND PRACTICAL, M MEDI, No. XVII. GANUARY 1868), Ss. 
ow 
Also, in, C.E., F.RS. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES ON OBSTETRIC OPERATIONS, copiously ilustrated On of the Earth's Crest. 
with Si Drawings. OBERT a M.D. Lond., 4. The Past and Present of Ch try. Dr. Hi Kopp, Professor of Chemistry 
Fellow and late Examiner "College of Physicians, London; the University of Heidelberg. in 
Obstetric Lig a and Lecturer Midwifery, t. Thomas's Hospital : — 5. The Iron Ores reat Britain (with Plate). Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining 
Maternity Charity ; Royal College of Sur- Reco: 


6. > Medical Science : its Recent Progress and Present Condition, 


Canonicigs or Science. 


THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE is published Weekly, 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 


1. Agriculture. 7. th Proceedings of the Royal 
2. Archwol d Eth 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 3. Astronomy (with Proc of Royal | 8. Society). 
A 1 Society). ceedings of Geological Society), 
(with Proceedings of Chemical 10. Mineralogy: 
8vo. with 109 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 10s. 6d. : M1: Zoology (Animal P x 
6. Engineering, Civil and Mechanical phology). 


LECTURES on the PROGRESS of ANA- THE PUBLIC HEALTU. 


TOMY and SURGERY during the PRESENT CENTURY. By Sir Wietsas 
Ferou Bart., F.R.S., Professor rod = ry in King’s College, London ; Surgeon to 


King" 'sColieze Hospital; late Professo: aN Ty and Surgery in the Royal JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
College of Surgeons; Sergeant- Queen. 
8vo. with 278 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 163. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
CHEMISTRY, Inorganic and Organic ; > with 
8vo. with 12 Col 1 Plates, cloth, 20s. and a of Equivalent and Molecular 


Buioxam, of Practical Chemistry in King’s College, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of SOME of the PRIN-| __ 


* Professor Bloxam has given us a most excellent and useful practical treatise. 
CIPAL DISEASES of the EYE ; with an Account of their Symptoms, Pathology,and are with facts git experiments, nearly all well and He 678 pages 
‘Treatment. By Henny Powen, F.R.C.S., M.U., Surgeon to the Royal Westminster | scientific men........ It is astonishing how much information he often conveys in a 
Ophthalmic Hospital “Ophthalmic § Surgeon to, I on Ophthalmic Surgery at, | might of this.” 


St. George's Hospital; late Assistant-Surgeon and Lecturer on Physiology at, the graphs. We Quote fifty instances "—Chemical News. 
Westmins' ter Hospital. 
PRPC JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
JOUN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
On January 1, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE MEDICAL DIRECTORIES for 1868,,; THE ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILO. 

embracing in One Volume SOPHY.  * eee Baooxe, M.B., M.A., F.R.S. Based on the Work of the late 

‘THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL MEDICAL DIRECTORY. peaenene 

THE MEDICAL DIRECTORY FOR SCOTLAND. Cuarranss 


= 1, Elementary Laws and P; rties of Mat- 12, Franklinic Elect: f° 
THE MEDICAL DIRECTORY FOR IRELAND. terInternat or Molecular Forces. Voltaic 
And giving One Thousand Pages of Statistical and General Information relating tothe | ~ Properticn of Masses of Blatter—bxternal Se 
Medical Profession. Forces. 5. EB 


3. Statics. 


ie Thermo-Electricity. 

4. Tee _Mechanical Powers, or Simple Ma- 
HN HILL RLIN chines. Light— ptrics Dioptrics. 

40 CHURC! & SONS, NEW BU GTON STREET. 5. Principles of Mechanism. i. lisht—Chromatios. 
6. Dynamics. 20. Optical Instruments. 
7. Chemical nes 
ydrody namics, Chemica of Light—Photography. 

Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 23. Therm 


THE INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of the 


DIGESTIVE ORGANS FUNCTIONALLY TREATED. By Tuomas Kixe Cuam- 
ners, Honorary Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of ae Consulting Physician sud 
Lecturer on the. Practice of Medicine at St. Mary's Hospital 


JOHN CHURCIIILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


“ Dr. Chambers’s work possesses all the charms and interest that are necessarily associated 
with the clinical mode of expressing views pene: ent.” 


Second Edition, 8vo. with Plates and Wood Engravings, cloth, 16s. 
ish Medical Journal. 
“ After all that has been written upon the subject, we consider it a theconah ata to have 


put forth so instructive a volume on Tadligestion: "Medical Press and Circula A MANUAL of PRACTICAL HY GIENF. 


“Tt is in the combination of these that ‘De. Ch and vivid By E. A. Parkes, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of er Hygiene at the Army Medical 
rcientifie knowledge and practical Chambers's School, Examiner in Medicine at the University of London. 
expositor of the medical art consists."— “A wonderful monument of literary industry........ It seems intended as a résumé of the 
cchnmictctasencnipeeaioc? whole science of Hygiene as at present understuod.”"— Med-.Chir. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. “ Sanitary science would advance in utility with greater aed if — men made them- 


selves more heroushy conversant with the princi of es and when so much facility 


Times and Gaz. 


Just published, 1s. 


COTTAGE HOSPITALS: their Objects, THE URINE: 
Advantages, and Management. By E. J. Wanixo, M.D. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


By the same Author, 


its Composition in Health and 


Disease, and under the action of Remedies. svo. cloth, 12s. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just published, ls. 8vo. cloth, 83. 6d. 


REMARKS on the CLIMATE of SID- DIGESTION: its Disorders and their Treat- 


| 
MOUTH; with Tables giving the Results of Meteorolozical Observations. By J | ment. By F. W. Rass, 2. “9 F.R.S., Senior Assistant-Physician to, and Lecturer on 
M Guntab w of the Meteorol Society Bedical | Physiology at, Guy’s Hospi' 


the Sidmouth | We need hardly say that no physician has viel right he has to speak with 


oe authority on matters of digestion.” —Briti: 
| “ It is quite a first-rate book, and ge indications of es thou cht and research worthy 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. not only to be read by dyspeptics out of the 


Also, by the same Author, Second Edition, ready shortly, 


BY E. J. TILT, M.D., M.R.CP. DIABETES: its Nature and Treatment. 
1 “ Henceforth the treatment of diabetes becomes more scientific, reasonable, and certain.” 
THE CHANGE of LIFE in HEALTH and. 


DISEASE, and on the various Forms of Mental Sttutenes incidental to Women at | JOHN CIIURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
the Decline of Life. Second Edition, Svo. cloth, és 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, royal 8vo. with Engravings, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Ir 
ON UTERINE and OVARIAN INFLAM- CURVATURES of the SPINE: their Causes, 
on the physiology and Diseases of Menstruation. Third Edition, 8vo. ny Pathology, and Treatment. B: E. F.B.C.S., of 


and the Royal Ortho; 
ur 


By the same Author, 
SEERA: ON the DISEASES of the JOINTS involving 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NBW BURLINGTON STREET. 


| ANCHYLOSIS, and on the Treatment for the Restoration of Motion. ‘Third Edition. 
Cuaprens: much + 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
1. Uterine Dietetics. itics. 
reatment o m ons. 
it ON the NATURE and TREATMENT of 
ostat: "Uterine Affec CLUB-FOOT, and ANALOGOUS DISTORTIONS involving the ‘TIBIO-TARSAL 
Formulary. | “avo. with Engravings on Wood, cloth, 4s. od. 
! 
| 
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